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Twilight  Zone 

If  you  have  a  transportation  or  maritime  related  business  in  South  Boston, 
you  don't  need  Rod  Serling  telling  you  that  you're  about  to  enter  the  twilight 


zone.  The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA)  has  decided  that  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  waterfront  area  will  b¥  re-zoned  through  Interim 
Planning  Overlay  Districts  (IPODS). 

Considering  that  the  Fan  Pier  Project,  MBTA  Red  Line  Extension,  Third 
Harbor  Tunnel,  rebuilding  of  Dorchester  Avenue,  Clean  Harbor  projects, 
and  EDIC  (Economic  Development  Industrial  Corp. )  building  projects  will 
all  be  ongoing  during  the  next  decade  in  the  area,  a  little  re-zoning  may  be 
«cessary.  Local  businesses  need  to  make  sure  they  are  part  of  the  process. 

Because  zoning  is  a  time  consuming  process,  the  Zoning  Commission 
created  IPODs  in  1984  to  provide  temporary  zoning  for  neighborhoods. 
The  neighborhoods  such  as  Allston-Brighton.  East  Boston.  Roxbury,  and 
the  South  End  were  under  siege  from  development.  They  needed  updated 
guidelines.  With  an  IPOD  a  community  review  committee,  called  a 
Planning  and  Zoning  Advisory  Committee  (PZAC)  works  with  the  BRA 
and  Mayor's  Office  of  Neighborhood  Services  (MONS)  to  identify 
problems  and  consider  solutions.  Interim  controls  (ICs)  are  then  put  in 
place.  For  up  to  two  years  applicants  for  building  permits  and  change  in 
occupancy  permits  must  receive  Interim  Planning  Permits  ( IPPs)  from  the 
Board  of  Appeal  (BOA). 

The  IPOD  conforms  poorly  to  the  general  image  of  government  process 
in  Massachusetts:  creeping  legislation  with  more  holes  than  the  Southeast 
Expressway  in  the  springtime;  a  swelling  monster  of  bureaucracy  rendered 
benign  by  inefficiency.  No.  IPODs  are  quick  on  their  feet.  They  are  all 
business.  They  take  no  prisoners.  For  example,  the  Allston-Brighton  IPOD. 
First  considered  at  a  meeting  in  March,  it  was  up  and  running  by  June. 

Stephen  Coy  le,  the  executive  director  of  the  BRA  has  been  described  as 
either  a  saviour  or  a  czar,  or  maybe  a  saviour  and  a  czar.  The  view  seems 
to  depend  on  where  the  zoning  lines  go.  The  BRA  has  always  had  the 
reputation  as  the  most  autonomous  agency  in  the  state.  It's  hard  to  reach 
politically.  Initially,  the  BRA  was  known  for  its  work  on  the  waterfront. 
Most  companies  had  little  direct  contact  with  it.  There  is  now  a  dawning 
recognition  among  businesses  that  the  BRA  wielding  the  IPOD  is 
something  of  a  TERROR  (Totally  Enveloping  Regional  Redevelopment 
Organization).  Or  at  least  a  potential  TERROR.  It  needs  watching. 

The  BRA  isn't  the  type  of  agency  that  businesses  like  to  fight.  The  only 

teline  eround  is  the  civil  court.  By  the  time  the  appeals  process  is  done, 


5S*  "J"  h3Ve  hld  ltS  W3y  for  years'  Most  state  ^nces  are  pretty  sh- 
about  legal  action;  the  BRA  isn't.  V      y  " 

The  Fort  Point  Channel  area  is  unique.  One  of  five  Boston  b/ue-colla 
workers  works  there.  Companies  like  Gillette,  Shaugnessy  Crane,  Arabar 
Coffee,  Boston  Freight  Terminals,  Walsh  Movers,  Beacon  Light  Turne, 
Fisheries  and  hundreds  of  others  all  hire  in  the  area.  The  area  depends  or 
trucking  and  access  to  the  sea.  It  is  also  the  largest  under-developed  area 
in  Boston,  and  only  a  five-minute  walk  from  downtown.  And  the  Fort  Poini 
Channel  district  is  full  of  heavy  players.  The  EDIC,  Massport  Gillette 
Anthony  Athanas,  McCourt,  Conrail,  Robert  Coyne,  Case  and  Pappas.  The 
South  Boston  Community  is  also  a  powerful  community.  It  is  the  mosi 
visibily  represented  community  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  political 
community  that  is  used  to  fighting  with  government 

The  BRA  estimates  that  12  groups  control  75  percent  of  the  land  in  the 
2*SS  ?h?inelarea- Tne  danger  wi*  re-zoning,  particularly  through 
the  IPOD.  is  that  the  users  of  this  property  -  the  businesses  -  may  not 
be  adequately  represented.  For  example,  the  trucking  industry  is  said  to 
account  for  7  percent  of  the  industry  in  the  area.  But  how  many  companies 
are  trucking  dependent?  y 

If  re-zoning  is  essential  it  is  critical  that  all  the  existing  business 
community  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  be  part  of  the  process  There 
is  a  frightening  tendency  for  the  zoning  process  to  be  structured  around 
proposed  construction  projects.  These  should  receive  no  greater 
consideration  than  exsiting  businesses  and  their  needs.  Indeed  it's  hard  to 
see  why  they  should  receive  as  much  consideration.  Re-zoning  efforts 
should  protect  the  rights  of  those  present  now  before  considering  the  desires 
of  those  who  may  come  in  the  future. 
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These  photos  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  and  two  of 
its  residents  were  taken  by  photographer  Judy  Branf- 
man,  are  part  of  a  collection  of  30  photos  titled  "Cur- 
tains on  Summer  Street:  Work  and  Change  in  Fort 
Point,"  recently  displayed  in  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Com- 
munity office. 


Fort  Point  artists,  businesses 
brace  for  development 

By  Jill  Gambon 

Recent  revisions  suggested  by  city  officials  for  the  massive  Fan  Pier 
development  have  put  the  future  of  that  project  in  doubt.  But  whatever 
happens  with  Fan  Pier,  residents  and  business  owners  in  the  nearby  Fort 
Point  Channel  area  are  sure  of  one  thing  —  their  lives  are  about  to  change. 

How  the  city  manages  that  change  could  determine  whether  Fort  Point 
will  become  a  vibrant,  diverse  urban  neighborhood  or  a  glorified  office 
park  by  day  and  a  ghost  town  at  night. 

The  maze  of  old  warehouses  and  commercial  buildings  alongside  the 
murky  channel  is  feeling  pressure  from  both  the  proposed  Fan  Pier  pro- 
tect and  the  impending  Third  Harbor  Tunnel  construction,  which  will 
burrow  underneath  the  area.  With  property  values  soaring,  real  estate 
speculation  is  already  forcing  long-standing  tenants  out  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Change  is  visible  along  Summer  Street,  where  buildings  that  once 
housed  light  manufacturing  and  small  business  have  been  renovated  and 
now  boast  signs  advertising  "first  class  office  space."  Upscale  eateries 
have  begun  to  dot  the  street  as  well. 

A  recent  study  of  the  area's  small  printing  and  fish  processing  compa- 
nies found  more  than  40  firms  planning  to  relocate  within  the  next  five 
years.  Escalating  rents,  lack  of  expansion  space  and  traffic  concerns  are 
the  most  common  reasons  for  moving,  according  to  the  study  conducted 
by  the  city's  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Corporation.  £- 

see  Point,  page-3t) 
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FUTURE  SHOCK 

While  rental  costs  for  Gayle  Connolly's  Sum- 
mer Street  slide  show  business  have  nearly  dou- 
bled in  the  past  three  years,  it  is  visions  of 
gridlock  that  are  driving  her  company  from  the 
Fort  Point  area. 

"It's  not  so  much  the  rent,  it's  traffic,"  Con- 
nolly says.  "We  can't  get  things  delivered  after 
3  p.m."  With  all  the  construction  slated  for  the 
area,  she  sees  no  relief  in  sight. 

Lack  of  expansion  space  is  stunting  the 
growth  of  Ruo  Graphics  on  Congress  Street,  says 
owner  and  president  Michael  Ruo.  He  is  plan- 
ning to  move  his  company  to  the  South  Shore. 
"I'd  like  to  stay  here,  but  I  don't  think  this  build- 
ing will  be  here  in  six  or  seven  years,"  he  says. 
"It's  one  of  the  few  buildings  on  Congress  Street 
that  hasn't  been  rehabbed." 

While  small  businesses  prepare  to  leave  the 
area,  the  neighborhood's  tightly-knit  artists 
community  is  also  feeling  the  pinch. 

In  the  past  decade,  Fort  Point  has  become  a 
mecca  for  visual  artists  drawn  to  the  area's  ware- 
houses and  industrial  buildings,  which  feature 
freight  elevators,  large  open  rooms  and  high 
ceilings. 

Many  of  the  300  artists  working  in  Fort  Point 
are  now  fighting  for  a  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood's future. 

Currently,  35  artists  live  and  work  in  a  limit- 
ed equity  cooperative  at  249  A  street.  Other  art- 
ists rent  studios  under  a  five-year  lease  with  the 
Boston  Wharf  Company,  owner  of  much  of  the 
neighborhood's  property.  These  rent  agree- 
ments were  negotiated  through  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  as  a  condition  for  ap- 
proval  of  the  company's  plan  to  build  a  park- 
ing garage  on  Farnsworth  Street. 

But  "after  five  years,  there's  no  guarantee  that 
the  250  artists  who  don't  have  secure  space  will 
be  allowed  to  stay,"  says  Robbin  Peach,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Community 
Inc.  and  a  member  of  the  Fan  Pier  citizens  ad- 
visory committee. 

Peach  says  property  values  have  climbed  from 
$  12  to  $50  per  foot  of  space  at  a  time  when  her 
group  has  been  looking  for  equity  cooperative 
sites.  The  only  hope  for  the  artists'  future  in  Fort 
Point  is  for  developers  of  nearby  projects  to  pro- 
vide capital  to  the  group  as  part  of  a  neighbor- 
hood benefits  package,  she  savs. 
MIXING  IT  UP 

Peach  joins  a  variety  of  area  residents  and  city 
planners  in  advocating  a  "mixed  use"  future  for 
the  Fort  Point  neighborhood.  Such  a  plan  would 
include  industrial  space,  offices,  residential 
housing  and  artists  studios,  a  mix  she  says 
will  ensure  a  community  with  signs  of  life 


after  5:00  p.m. 

"It's  an  opportunity  that  the  city  is  only  go- 
ing to  have  one  chance  at,"  she  says.  "People 
aren't  going  to  be  coming  down  here  if  it's  just 
law  offices." 

The  present  zoning  of  the  area  is  now  being 
looked  at  by  city  officials  to  see  how  such  a  mix 
could  be  achieved. 

The  number  of  firms  now  planning  to  flee  the 
area  "indicate  that  there's  a  sense  of  urgency," 
says  Robert  Pritchard,  director  of  research  at  the 
Economic  Development  and  Industrial 
Corporation. 


PHOTO  Br  PATRICE  FLESCH 


Many  of  the  300  artists  working  in  Fort  Point 
are  now  fighting  for  a  place  In  the  neighbor- 
hood's future. 

Pritchard  says  his  agency  is  currently  work- 
ing with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
on  plans  to  keep  light  manufacturing  firms  in 
Fort  Point  and  elsewhere  within  the  city.  He 
notes  the  jobs  generated  by  these  industries  are 
generally  well-paying  and  offer  opportunities  to 
the  city's  skilled  labor  pool,  which  may  not  be 
available  in  the  service  sector. 

Potential  sites  for  relocating  displaced  firms 
include  a  seven-acre  parcel  at  the  Boston  Marine 
Industrial  Park  on  Summer  Street  and  25  acres 
of  property  in  the  Newmarket/South  Bay  area, 
which  the  city  hopes  to  acquire.  The  site  of  the 
former  Boston  State  Hospital  in  Mattapan  is  an- 
other potential  home  for  firms  that  are  looking 
to  move,  Pritchard  says. 

According  to  Pritchard,  one  way  of  keeping 
manufacturing  in  Fort  Point  now  under  review 
by  the  city  is  to  subject  to  public  review  any 
plans  for  conversion  of  industrial  space  into 
commercial  space.  No  such  process  is  now  in 
place,  and  owners  of  warehouses  and  industri- 
al space  can  convert  to  offices  without  commu- 
nity approval. 

Another  alternative  under  discussion  is  crea- 
tion of  a  light  manufacturing  zone  in  the  Fort 
Point  area,  says  Pritchard.  Such  a  plan  would  re- 
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quire  neighborhood  approval. 

"We  need  to  make  sure  that  land  is  not  com- 
pletely taken  up  by  office  space,"  says  Linda 
Bourque,  the  BRA's  assistant  director  for  neigh- 
borhood planning  and  zoning. 

Lawrence  Dwyer,  chairman  of  the  Fan  Pier 
citizens  advisory  committee,  says  rezoning  to 
keep  light  manufacturing  in  the  Fort  Point  area 
"would  probably  be  received  favorably"  by  area 
residents  and  activists. 

But  he  emphasizes  the  concept  of  mixed  use 
is  "really  critical  to  the  Fort  Point  area."  Toward 
that  end,  the  committee  is  assembling  a  master 
plan  for  neighborhood  development.  This,  says 
Dwyer,  will  allow  "zoning  to  do  its  job  —  that 
is,  control  development." 

Such  a  plan  may  not  come  soon  enough  for 
Daniel  Yotts,  a  member  of  the  Fan  Pier  citizens 
advisory  committee  worried  about  industries 
encroaching  on  South  Boston's  neighborhoods. 
"They're  slowly  creeping  in  on  First  Street,"  he 
says. 

Another  possibility  being  discussed  is  "a  boul- 
evard planning  concept,"  says  Bourque.  Under 
such  a  plan,  a  major  thoroughfare  is  designed 
as  the  anchor  of  neighborhood  commercial  and 
residential  life. 

"There  is  the  opportunity  to  have  that  grand 
boulevard  scheme  that  makes  the  connection 
between  the  downtown  and  the  neighbor- 
hood," says  Bourque,  who  adds  open  space  is 
a  "key"  part  of  development  plans  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  would  not  say  which  street  would 
be  the  keystone  of  a  boulevard  plan. 

While  city  officials  are  confident  that  a  master 
plan  will  guide  and  balance  development  in  the 
area,  Fort  Point  tenants  and  residents  are  less 
sanguine. 

"We'll  come  back  in  twenty  years,  maybe," 
laughs  Connolly. 
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Struggling  Fort  Point  artists  ready 
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By  Christine  Ten-tin 

High  ceilings,  strong  floors. ' 
good  natural  light  -  the 
old  brick  factory 
buildings  of  Boston's  Fort 
Point  Channel  district  are 
perfect  for  the  artists 
studios  which  have 
sprung  up  there.  But. 
most  of  the  more  than 
300  artists  with  studios 
in  these  mellow  old 
buildings  are  threatened 
by  displacement,  as  their 

Juarters  look  Increasingly  appealing  to 
■al  estate  developers. 
The  Fort  Point  Artists  Community 
(FPAC)  is  fighting  to  save  the  spaces  for 
the  artists,  and  has  already  had  some 
success  Including  the  landmark  building 
at  249  A  St..  a  cooperative  housing  35 
artists.  FPAC  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  have 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  Boston 
Wharf,  the  company  that  owns  most 
Fort  Point  real  estate,  for  five-year 
extensions  on  current  leases  for  visual 
artists,  plus  a  rental  cap  and  payment  of 
relocation  costs. 

Still,  says  FPAC  head  Robbln  Peach,  - 
"There  are  more  than  250  artists  down 
here  whose  spaces  are  id  Jeopardy.  This 
Is  a  critical  t i me  for  us.  With  the  real 
estate  speculation  going  on  here.  It  is 
Important  that  our  community  and 
neighborhood  maintain  itself." 

Another  BRA-aided  agreement,  this 
one  with  prospective  developers  of  the 
huge  Fan  Pier  project  not  too  far  from 
Fort  Point,  has  led  to  the  promise  of  40 
more  units  of  artists"  space.  FPAC  also 
U  helped  In  developing  the  new 
I  Brickbottom  Artists  Cooperative  in 
£  Somervllle,  which  will  house  91  artists. 
a.       The  public  will  get  an  inside  glimpse 
m  of  the  Fort  Point  community  at  FPAC's 
°  8th  annual  Open  Studios  event  this 
§  Saturday  and  Sunday  noon  to  5  p.m. 
ui  More  than  80  artists  will  welcome 

0  visitors  whose  first  stop  should  be  at 
;j  either  249  A  St.  or  the  Computer 
z  Museum  or  Children's  Museum  on 

1  Museum  Wharf  where  maps  showing  the 

J*jcatlon  of  all  the  open  studios  will  be  on 
(and 
Artists  participating  In  Open  Studios 
~-  include  Elizabeth  Rosenblum.  one  of  the 
*  lucky  ones  who  owns  space  at  249  A  St.: 
z  Jack  Leary.  at  51  Melcher  St.:  and 
j  Michael  Guran  whose  studio  is  on  the 
J  sixth  floor  of  322  Summer  St. .but  for     __  .  , 


several  other  artists  and  show  work  at 
283  Summer  St..  on  the  ground  floor, 
which,  for  visitors,  means  no-stairs  to 
climb  or  creaky  elevators  to  endure. 
Guran  will  also  show  small  reliefs  across 
the  street  at  the  Entree  Restaurant.   . 
D 

Much  of  Michael  Guran's  art  ISt.  *.  _ 
anything  but  small.  Guran  made  a  Big* 
impression  with  two  enormous  pieces  at 
the  Fort  Point  artists'  show  that  Is  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Gallery  through 
Oct .23.  One  piece  Is  a  gtant  basket,  a 
concoction  of  twigs  coaxed  Into  a 
rounded  form,  and  paint  that  seems  to 
underscore  that  the  piece  is  a 
collaboration  between  nature  and  trie 
artist.  The  other  Is  a  huge  screen  that  Is 
open  and  airy  despite  its  massive  outline. 
Native  American  and  African  art 
Influences  Guran's  works  both  inspirit, 
and  in  size:  he  mentions  the  enormous 
fishing  baskets  and  house-sized  twig  and 
plaster  pots  of  primitive  peoples. 

It  seems  Important  toGuran  to  have  a 
more  direct,  hands-on  contact  with 
nature  than,  say.  a  landscape  painter 
does.  Some  18  months  ago  Guran  anda 
small  group  of  other  Boston  artists  and 
lawyers  created  a  cooperative  on  500 
acres  of  relatively  Inaccessible  land  in 
Vermont  <f  here  Guran  discovered  an 
Iron  wood  tree,  the  wood  of  which  was 
once  used  for  ax  handles.  "The  wood's  so 
hard  that  you  can't  drive  a  nail  Into  It." 
the  artist  says.  The  big  basket  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  made  of  Ironwood.  as 
of  Guran's  other pieces,  Graj 


e  The  Graphic  Workshop  Boston  I965/Fetl<*  R«an 


rope  are  other  materials  he  favors  for 
works  that  retain  a  pleasing  roughness 
and  raw  exuberance. 

Scale  Is  so  Important  to  Guran  that 
he  is  moving  In  order  to  have  a  bigger 
space  for  even  bigger  work.  He'll  be  one. 
of  the  artists  in  Brickbottom.  where  he'll 
have  enough  room  to  make  a  basket  17 
feet  talL  But  he  says  he  loves  Fort  Point 
so  much  that  be  will  retain  another 
space  In  the  area.  Just  to  remain  part  of 
this  lively  artists  community.  ' 

Guran's  art  Is  wonderful,  but  not  the 
sort  that's  easy  to  sell.  He  has  been  doing 
sculpture  for  30  years  but  earns  his 
living  as  an  architect   He  sees  no  relation 
between  the  two  Jobs.  "When  they 
stopped  making  huts  out  of  bent  twigs, 
architecture  started  going  downhill. 
Architecture  makes  the  world  neater. 
Sculpture  comes  from  that  murky  dream 
place." 

O 

When  Elisabeth  Rosenblum  came 
back  from  a  trip  to  Italy  four  years  ago 
she  received  a  note  to  the  effect  that  If 
she  could  scrape  together  $1 .000  by  the 
next  day.  she  could  put  In  a  reservation 
for  a  studio  in  a  building  that  some 
artists  might  be  able  to  buy.  She  had  to 
borrow  the  money  from  another  artist 
and  then  proceeded  to  spend  week  after 
week  In  long  meetings  about  the  project, 
with  the  estimated  cost  rising  steadily. 

But  Rosenblum  ended  up  with  not 
one  but  two  spaces  at  249  A  St  She 
works  In  one.  which,  she  says,  "looks 
like  a  New  York  subway  station. 


clean."  She  and  her  husband  live  In  the 
other  space. 

Rosenblum 's  paintings  and  works  on 
paper  are  complicated  and  compelling, 
with  Images  often  taken  from  art 
history.  She  projects  a  slide  of.  say.  a 
16th  century  Flemish  perspective 
exercise  onto  a  canvas  and  traces  the 
Image.  She'll  repeat  the  process  with 
several  more  Images  on  the  same  canvas, 
which  ends  up  as  a  complex,  layered 
work.  She  often  uses  images  from 
Renaissance  textbooks,  botanical 
treatises  and  the  like  Leonardo's 
scientific  drawings  are  a  favorite  source: 
"After  an,  why  not  the  best?"  she  asks. 

Her  powerful  works  are  often  likened 
to  those  of  the  German  expressionist 
painter  Anselm  Kieier  whom  she  calls 
"the  greatest  living  painter."  But  she 
sees  a  major  difference  between  them. 
"He  goes  for  plastic  form.  I  sink  drawing 
into  the  surface." 

This  wUl  be  Rosenblum's  fourth  Open 
Studio.  She  loves  the  chance  to  talk 
about  her  work. 

"I  encourage  people  to  touch  the 
paintings,  turn  them  around,  feel  the 
surface,  and  see  how  they're  built.  Peoph 
sometimes  arrive  at  my  studio  seeming 
somewhat  apologetic,  but  they  leave 
feeling  confident  about  going  to  galleries 
and  museums.  The  nonsense  in  the  art 
magazines  discourages  people.  They  feel 
they  have  to  read  40  pages  before  they 
can  relate  to  the  work." 

Rosenblum's  favorite  Open  Studio 
reaction  to  her  work  came  from  "a  teen- 
age boy  with  a  Mohawk.  40  pounds  of 
chains  and  a  skateboard.  He  looked  at 
my  work  and  said.  'Awesome!'  " 
□ 

Upstairs  from  the  American  Wiping 
Rag  Co.  Is  Jack  Leary 's  studio.  Like  most 
artists.  Leary  earns  a  spartan  living,  and 
could  only  afford  to  rent  raw  space  In 
Fort  Point.  But  he's  turned  his  space  Into 
comfortable  quarters,  doing  the 
construction  himself.  He  Is  now 
considering  a  move  to  his  building's 
ninth  floor,  so  he  can  make  money  by 
.subletting  his  sixth  floor  studio.  The 
prospect  of  carrying  groceries  up  nine 
flights  of  stairs  on  days  when  the 
elevator  Is  out  Is.  however,  daunting. 

Leary  Is  largely  self-taught.  In  the  late 
1970s  he  made  a  transition  from 
Illustration  -  he  was  particularly 
Interested  In  science  fiction  -  to  fine  art. 
His  work  has  taken  several  turns  since, 
but  he's  never  done  completely  abstract 
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working  in  stained  glass,  a  medium  that 
can  all  too  easily  fall  into  Son  of  Tiffany 
triteness.  But  Leary's  stained  glass  uses 
bold  Images  borrowed  from  real  life. 

He  designed  one  stained  glass  work  in 
his  studio  by  sitting  cross-legged  In  a 
chair,  placing  a  mirror  in  front  of  his 
sneakered  feet,  and  drawing  what  he 
saw  In  the  mirror.  The  result  is  a  fresh 
and  funky  image.  Another  stained  glass 
work  shows  the  interior  of  a  pub.  with 
working  men  enjoying  their  pints  of 
bitter.  A  third  shows  a  train  station,  an 
image  appropriate  for  a  work  by  a  man 
who  has  traveled  all  over  Europe  and 

i- 

j>me  of  Leary's  paintings  document 
and  celebrate  his  four-month  stay  in  a 
cabin  in  the  wilds  of  Alberta.  Canada. 
One  painting  shows  the  artist  on  a  raft; 
In  another,  he's  painting  en  plein  air. 


His  latest  works  center  on  urban       — 
themes  -  the  undersides  of  bridges  and 
expressways,  which  will  be  recognizable 
to  anyone  familiar  with  Boston.  These 
are  big  pieces,  assemblages  of  canvas, 
styrofoam.  plywood  and  paint.  "I  try  to 
make  them  almost  sculptural."  the  artist 
says. 

In  "The  Ramp"  a  pair  of  cutout  cars 
cling  to  the  edge  of  the  work  while  a  bus 
tears  up  the  ramp  Itself.  There  Is  a 
rooftop  view,  and  a  work  that  shows  the 
State  House,  and  one  smaller  piece  that 
looks  almost  abstract  but  turns  out  to  be 
"a  slug  or  an  amoeba,  along  with  Its  -    ^** 
trail." 

"I  like  the  feeling  of  giant  toys."  Leary 
says  of  his  boisterous  art.  [J 


Christine  Temtn  Is  a  member  of  The'' 
Globe  staff. 
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Is  Expanded 
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In  late  June,  Mayor 
Raymond  L.  Flynn 
expanded  the  Fort  Point 
Civic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (C.A.C.),  formerly 
the  Fan  Pier/Pier  IV 
C.A.C.,  to  incorporate  a 
larger  number  of  South 
Boston  residents  while 
expanding  the  level  of 
community  control  over 
future   development   in 


South  Boston. 

Relative  to  future  devel- 
opment plans  in  Fort 
Point  Channel  area, 
Mayor  Flynn  stated  to 
Committee  members,  "It 
is  my  belief  that  the 
continued  planning  for 
Fort  Point  Channel  and 
the  City  overall  must  be 
balanced,  equitable  and 
continued  on  page  9 
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sensitive  to  neighborhood 
concerns." 

Since  January  of  1985, 
the  primary  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Committee  have 
been  related  to  the  devel- 
opment plans  associated 
with  the  Fan  Pier/  Pier  IV 
proposed  development 
projects,  The  major 
emphasis  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work  has  been  to 
focus  public  benefits  such 
as  jobs,  affordable 
housing  and  linkage 
payments  in  a  manner 
which  would  ensure  that 
any    future    development 


would  benefit  Boston 
residents  in  general  and 
South  Boston  residents  in 
particular. 

Another  major  focus  of 
the  Committee  has  been 
the  development  of  trans- 
portation plans  and 
controls  which  would 
protect  South  Boston's 
residential  areas.  Through- 
out  the  past  thirty 
months,  over  90  public 
committee  meetings  have 
been  held  where  concerns 
of  neighborhood  residents 
were  reviewed  by  the 
C.A.C.  and  incorporated 
into  future  development 
plans.  Additionally, 
several  large  community 
meetings  have  been  held 
in  South  Boston  to  review 
these  issues  and  the 
C.A.C.  will  continue  to 
pursue  this  direct  com- 
munity input  as  the 
proposed  development 
process  progresses. 

The  expansion  of  the 
C.A.C.  has  increased  the 
level  of  South  Boston 
representation  on  the 
Committee.  The  original 
Committee  membership 
included  representatives 
of  South  Boston's  leading 
civic  associations  in- 
cluding the  South  Bos- 
ton's Citizen's  Associa- 
tion, the  South  Boston 
Residents  Group,  Saint 
Vincent's  Neighborhood 
Association,  Representa- 
tive Flaherty's  Office  and 
the  South  Boston  Com- 
munity Development 
Corporation.  New  mem- 
bers to  the  Committee 
include  Steve  Lynch,  a 
local  resident  repres- 
enting labor,  John 
Alekna,  representing  the 
South  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  Ken  Sinkiewicz, 
Director  of  the  South 
Boston  Community  Health 
Center  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  the  West 
Broadway  Task  Force, 
Fort  Point  Community 
Association  and  the 
Harbor  Park  Committee. 

Larry  Dwyer,  the 
group's  chairman,  stated, 
"It  is  extremely  important 
to  the  residents  of  South 
Boston  and  to  existing 
lqcal  businesses  that  deci- 
sions regarding  approp- 
riate development  in  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  area 


be  primarily  guided  by  the 
community  as  a  whole.'' 
He  continued.  No  one 
type  of  development  in- 
appropriate for  this  entire 
area.  The  continued 
diversity  of  Fort  Point 
Channel  is  critical.  We 
must  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  transportation 
systems  are  developed 
which  protect  our  residen- 
tial areas,  that  the  water- 
front continue  to  accomo- 
date fishing  and  other 
marine  related  activities 
and  that  there  is  also  room 
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incorporates  the  needs  ol 
the  growing  economy  ol 
our  City." 

The  (  ninmitte  will  be 
working  over  iii<r  up 
coming  months  with  the 
Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  Massport, 
E.D.l.C.  and  other 
appropriate  City  and 
State  agencies  to  develop 
a  set  of  planning  guide- 
lines which  will  ensure 
that  the  diverse  concerns 
of  the  South  Boston 
community  are  taken 
seriously. 


BOSTON  MARINE  GUIDE 
ME  TPANSP05TATION 
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The  300-pttis  acre  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  in  South  Boston  will 
be  the  focus  in  coming  months  for 
a  group  of  planners  and  architects. 

The  Bost_oju  Redevelopment 
Authority  is  expanding  its 
planning  for  the  channel  area  by- 
authorizing  $120,000  for  a  battery 
of  private  consultants  to  augment 
the  BRA  planning  staff. 

Among  the  consultants  is  the 
Chicago  office  of  Skidmore 
Owings  and  Merrill,  which 
designed  the  $193  million 
mixed-use  Rowes  Wharf  complex 

SOM  will  receive  $35,000  to 
prepare  an  environmental  impact 
analysis  of  the  channel  area  and 
produce  urban  design  and 
architectural  images  or  concepts 
for  the  district.  Its  study  area  also 
includes  the  Fan  Pier  and  Pier 
Four  developments. 

They  include  Todd 

Lee/F.R.Clark  Associates  of 
Boston  which,  under  a  $35,000 
contract,  will  help  prepare  an 
open-space  plan  for  the  area. 

Architect  David  Dixon,  also 
under  a  $35,000  contract,  will  help 
coordinate  the  services  of  all 
consultants  and  will  produce  an 
infrastructure  and  streetscape 
analysis. 

Stull  and  Lee  Inc.  will  assist  the 
BRA  in  developing  appropriate 
housing  types  and  locations  for 
residential  areas  "and  develop 
architectural  images  for  the  two 
Red  Line  transit  stops  suggested 
for  the  study  area,"  according  to  the 
BRA.  The  contract  is  for  $25,000. 
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■  The  view  of 
Boston  from  Fan 
Pier:  So  near  and 
yet  so  far.  South 
Boston's  shoreline' 
may  be  humble, 
but  developers  are 
busy  weaving  fanta- 
sies about  it.  Home- 
towners,  out-of- 
lowneis,  even  in- 
vestors from  Japan 
are  all  ready  to 
converge  on 
Southie  with  gran- 
diose plans  for 
mixed-use  projects 
a  ia  Copley  Place, 
chic  condos  and 
ferry  terminals,  all 
crossed  by  a  sleek 
monorail.  That's 
the  fantasy.  But  (he 
real  world  is  full  of 
problems:  small 
streets,  old  bridges, 
poor  public  trans- 
portation. And 
don't  forget  South 
Boston  residents, 
who  will  have  to 
have  their  sav.  .  .  . 


Curtain  goes  up  on  the  Channel: 
Let  the  development  begin ! 


T 


he  cast  of  players  is 
both  enormous  and 
impressive.  It  includes 


by  Marie  Gendron 


the  mayor  of  Boston,  the  state  secretary  of  transportation, 
half  a  dozen  private  developers,  Massport,  numerous 
citizen  watchdog  groups,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority (BRA)  and  even  the  US  Congress. 

The  stage  is  145  acres  of  mostly  vacant  land  located  be- 
tween Boston's  financial  district  and  the  residential  neigh- 
borhood of  South  Boston. 

And  the  production — which  has  had  one  of  the  longest 
prologues  in  Boston's  history — may  finally  be  ready  to  raise 
i  • 


the  curtain  on  its  first  act. 
Welcome  to  the  Fort 
"  Point  Channel  area,  Bos- 
ton's longtime  eyesore  turned  red-hot  development  site. 
For  years,  developers  and  city  planners  have  been  trying 
to  overcome  development  obstacles  including  a  barely 
navigable  road  network,  interminable  traffic  problems, 
virtually  nonexistent  public  transportation  and  insufficient 
electric,  sewage  and  other  utilities. 

The  biggest  problem  on  that  list  has  been  how  to  get 
the  people  who  would  live  and  work  in  the  new  area  in 

<|c  (see  Ft.  Point,  page  I9B) 
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(continued  from  page  IB)      n.  q 

and  out  without  adding  to  the  traffic  con- 
gestion. Most  of  those  involved  see  the 
proposed  third  harbor  tunnel  and  the 
depression  of  the  Central  Artery  as  the 
key  to  the  transportation  puzzle.  This 
fall.  Congress  again  failed  to  pass  the 
Federal  Highway  Bill,  which  would  have 
provided  federal  funding  for  the  new 
roads.  But  unlike  a  few  years  ago,  the 
consensus  now  is.  that  the  funding  soon 
will  be  approved— probably  by  early  next 
year— and  that  the  new  transportation 
network  will  be  usable  by  1996. 

Altogether,  the  land  available  for  devel- 
opment is  nearly  the  size  of  the  current 
downtown.  It  runs  along  Northern  Avenue 
from  the  Fort  Point  Channel  southward  to 
the  Reserve  Channel. 

Despite  the  size  of  the  area,  Fort  Point 
Channel  has  just  a  handful  of  landowners. 
Some,  like  restaurateur  Anthony  Athanas 
and  British  conglomerate  the  Boston 
Wharf  Co.,  have  held  their  land  for  de- 
cades waiting  to  see  how  the  transporta- 
"iion  problems  will  be  resolved  and  what 
shape  the  area  will  eventually  take. 

Controversial  trip 

The  agency  that  has  the  final  say  on 
what  is  to  be  built  on  much  of  the  site,  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  is  cur- 
rently reviewing  proposals  for  the  Fan  Pier 
and  Pier  4,  the  two  projects  located  closest 
to  downtown.  Athanas'  development  com- 
pany, Boston  Mariner  Co.,  which  is  devel- 
oping Pier  4,  and  Boston's  HBC  Associ- 
ates, which  is  developing  the  Fan  Pier, 
have  proposed  mixed-use  developments 
for  the  sites. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Mayor  Flynn  and  about 
20  other  city  officials  traveled  to  Japan  to 
seek  Japanese  investment  in  Hub  real  estate 
projects,  including  two  planned  for  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  area:  the  Fan  Pier  and  an 
expansion  of  the  World  Trade  Center. 
Flynn  and  the  BRA  board,  which  author- 
ized the  spending  of  up  to  $80,000  in  public 
funds  for  the  two-week  trip,  were  widely 
criticized  for  traveling  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. However,  Flynn  and  the  BRA  have 
said  the  trip  was  necessary  to  attract  some 
p(  the  billions  Japan  plans  to  invest  in  US 
real  estate  this  year. 


"Specifically,  it  appears  the  Japanese 
are  very  interested  in  waterfront  develop- 
ment because  they  have  done  a  lot  of 
that,"  said  BRA  spokesman  Ralph  Me- 
molo.  "[The  Fan  Pier  and  World  Trade 
Center]  appear  to  be  the  types  of  things 
Japanese  investors  are  interested  in." 

Because  of  their  location,  and  because 
they  are  furthest  along  in  their  planning, 
the  Fan  Pier  and  Pier  4  will  set  the  stan- 
dard for  subsequent  developments  in  the 
area.  Combined,  the  projects  will  feature 
about  2  million  square  feet  of  office  and 
retail  space,  1300  hotel  rooms,  1000  con- 
dominium units  and  4700  underground 
parking  spaces  on  the  35-acre  site. 

In  addition,  developers  of  the  recently 
completed  World  Trade  Center  (a  team 
that  included  Fidelity  Investments,  Forge 
Development,  Pier  5  Limited  Partnership, 
John  Drew  Co.  and  O'Connell  Develop- 
ment) plan  to  expand  by  putting  up  a  sec- 
ond building  across  Northern  Avenue  on  a 
Massport-owned  parcel  that  is  now  a 
1600-car  parking  lot.  Preliminary  plans  for 
this  second  phase  include  about  a  million 
square  feet  of  office  space  plus  a  new 
parking  garage. 

One  of  the  chief  landowners  in  the  area 
is  the  Boston  Wharf  Co.,  a  company  com- 
posed of  the  New  York-based  Rose  Associ- 
ates and  Town  &  Country  Properties  Ltd. 
of  London.  The  company  holds  about  75 
buildings  in  th;  area  behind  the  Children's 
Museum,  comprising  3  million  square  feet 
of  floor  area. 

Many  of  the  company's  buildings  are 
simply  storage  facilities,  but  some  house 
light  manufanuring  plants,  warehouses 
and  office  spiice.  John  Dineen,  a  Boston 
lawyer  who  :erves  as  Boston's  Wharf's 
spokesman,  said  the  company  does  not 
plan  to  change  its  buildings  much  despite 
the  new  interest  in  the  area  (see  BBJ  Real 
Estate  section,  September  1985). 

"What  we've  done  over  the  past  years,  as 
the  market  demanded,  is  upgraded  the 
buildings,"  said  Dineen.  "Our  plan  isn't  to 
do  any  kind  of  mass  demolition.  .  .  .  We're 
sort  of  doing  our  thing,  as  we  have  been 
all  along." 

Another  parcel  that  will  not  change 
significantly  in  the  next  few  years  is  the 
L-shaped  parcel  across  Northern  Avenue 
from  the  Fan  Pier.  The  parcel  is  held  by 
Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes,  but  its  ownership 
is  under  dispute.  As  a  result,  the 
company's  divelopment  plans  are  on  hold 
until  the  suit  filed  against  it  by  developer 
John  McCourt  is  resolved. 


Cabot  vio:  president  Geoffrey  Smyth 
said  the  company  is  "optimistic  it  will  all  be 
resolved  before  too  long."  But  he  said  that 
even  if  the  aise  is  soon  decided  in  Cabot's 
favor,  development  of  the  parcel  will  prob- 
ably take  between  15  and  20  years. 

"This  area  is  unusual  in  that  it  doesn't 
have  any  infrastructure,"  said  Smyth. 
"You  can't  do  development  like  this  until 
you've  got  sewers  to  connect  up  to.  That's 
an  enormou;;  amount  of  work." 

Upgrading;  the  infrastructure 

Work  has  begun  to  upgrade  that  infra- 
structure. 

Massport,  which  controls  most  of  the 
former  Army  Base  plus  Commonwealth 
Flats  (a  20-acre  parcel  located  across  North- 
em  Avenue  from  the  World  Trade  Center), 
has  begun  upgrading  the  utilities,  sewers 
and  roads  on  its  properties  in  anticipation 
of  the  new  developments.  And  the  Fan  Pier 
and  Pier  4  developers  are  working  with  the 
state  to  upgrade  their  sites  as  well. 

At  the  height  of  Boston's  Industrial  Age 
in  the  late  1800s,  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
district  was  dominated  by  freight  yards, 
warehouses  and  railroad  spurs  that  linked 
small  piers  with  the  main  rail  lines.  But,  as 
the  size  of  ships  and  their  cargoes  grew,  the 
then-too-small  piers  fell  into  disuse.  The 
rail  yards  eventually  shut  down,  but  no 
new  industry  moved  in.  The  area  that  had 
once  been  a  bustling  shipping  port  even- 
tually became  little  more  than  a  massive 
parking  lot  serving  downtown  workers. 

Because  the  land  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  downtown  by  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel, the  only  access  to  it  is  a  network  of  ag- 
ing bridges.  While  plans  have  been  in  the 
works  for  10  years  to  upgrade  the  bridges 
—particularly  the  heavily  traveled  North- 
ern Avenue  drawbridge— the  bridges  have 
yet  to  see  any  improvements  (see  BBJ  Real 
Estate  section,  February). 

However,  that  could  change  as  early  as 
next  month,  according  to  Matthew  Coo- 
gan,  deputy  secretary  for  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Coogan  said  the 
state  has  submitted  design  plans  for  a  new 
six-lane,  fixed-span  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge,  and  that  construction  may  begin 
before  year-end.  Once  construction  be- 
gins, it  will  be  three  years  before  the  new 
bridge  is  completed.  Plans  are  also  in  the 
works  to  upgrade  the  bridges  along  Sum- 
mer, Congress  and  Sleeper  streets. 
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While  the  bridge  improvements  are  cer- 
tainly welcome,  taken  by  themselves  they 
will  do  little  to  alleviate  the  area's  traffic 
problems.  The  environmental  impact 
statement  for  the  Fan  Pier  estimated  that 
even  without  the  Fan  Pier  and  Pier  4  de- 
velopments, traffic  over  the  Northern  Ave- 
nue Bridge  at  peak  hours  will  increase  by 
about  30  percent  by  1990.  The  new  devel- 
opments will  add  another  13  percent  to 
that  volume. 

The  longstanding  plans  to  depress  the 
Central  Artery  and  build  a  third  harbor 
tunnel  have  been  delayed  so  long  many 
people  gave  up  hope  that  they  would  ever 
get  under  way.  Now  that  funding  seems 
]  imminent,  both  the  developers  and  city 
|  and    state    officials    are    optimistic    that 

development    of    the    area    will    finally 
become  a  reality. 

"There  was  little  hope  that  area  could 
be  developed  because  90  percent  of  the 
traffic  would  have  to  go  over  the  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge,"  said  Coogan.  "This 
highway  is  giving  shape  to  a  new  direction 
in  the  city." 

Access  still  a  problem 

Altogether,  the  Central  Artery  and  third 
harbor  tunnel  projects  will  cost  $2.5  billion, 
according  to  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  The  new  tunnel  will  connect  di- 
rectly to  both  the  Southeast  Expressway 
and  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  with  two 
interchanges  serving  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
area.  The  interchanges  are  designed  to  di- 
rect traffic  toward  downtown.  Because  of 
the  way  the  on-ramps  are  constructed,  they 
will  also  prevent  suburbanites  from  using 
South  Boston  residential  streets  as  a  short- 
cut to  the  airport. 

The  new  Central  Artery  will  have  10 
lanes  at  most  points,  with  eight  lanes  at  its 
most  narrow  spot.  Coogan  said  the  con- 
struction budget  also  includes  the  money 
to  reconstruct  all  the  bridges  in  the  area. 

"It  should  do  the  trick,"  Coogan  said. 

It  may  do  the  trick  for  the  street  traffic, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  area  also  suf- 
fers from  a  dearth  of  public  transporta- 
tion. The  MBTA  has  begun  studies  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  building  a  Red 
Line  loop  through  the  area.  But  developers 
complain  that  such  an  extension  could 
take  as  long  as  30  years  to  complete.  An- 
other alternative,  agreeable  to  both  the 
MBTA  and  the  developers,  is  to  create  a 
series  of  new  bus  routes  serving  the  Fan 
Pier  and  Pier  4  complexes. 

In  May,  John  Drew,  president  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  came  up  with  per- 
haps the  most  creative  solution  to  the  pub- 
lic transit  problem.  Drew  proposed  plans 
for  an  elevated  people-mover  that  would 
run  from  the  trade  center  to  South  Station, 
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Area  1:  Includes  Commonwealth  Pier  5, 
the  Fish  Pier  and  Commonwealth 
Flats,  owned  by  Massport. 

Area  2:  Features  the  Fan  Pier  and  Pier  4 
developments  along  the  harbor 
and  Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes"  L- 
shaped  parcel  on  the  other  side 
of  Northern  Avenue. 

Area  3:  Includes  about  75  buildings 
owned  by  the  Boston  Wharf  Co. 
and  a  small  parcel  held  by 
Gillette. 


Area  4:     Former  Penn  Central  Railroad 
•  property  used  for  parking  by  the 
US  Postal  Service. 

Area  5:  A  mix  of  office,  commercial  and 
industrial  buildings  owned  by 
people  and  firms. 

Area  6:  Massport -owned  land  contain- 
ing industrial  and  warehouse 
buildings. 

Area  7:  The  former  Army  Base  and  now 
home  to  the  Boston  Marine  In- 
dustrial Park. 
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with  possible  stops  at  other  major  projects 
along  Northern  Avenue.  Originally,  Drew 
said  the  people-mover  could  be  built  by 
1988  at  a  cost  of  $20  million,  mostly  from 
private  funds.  (See  sidebar  on  people- 
movers  in  other  cities.) 

However,  since  Drew's  optimistic  an- 
nouncement, the  project  has  been  delayed 
by  city  and  state  officials  seeking  more 
public  participation  in  the  design  of  the 
transportation  system.  Arthur  F.  Casey, 
president  of  O'Connell  Development, 
which  is  overseeing  development  of  the 
plans,  said  his  company  has  set  up  a  non- 
profit corporation  to  gather  information 
on  financing,  obtaining  rights  of  way  and 
other  elements  of  the  project.  He  said  an 
advisory  committee,  made  up  of  city  and 
state  officials,  citizens  groups  and  neigh- 
boring developers  would  work  with  it  dur- 
ing the  research  stage. 

"The  non-profit  was  created  to  let 
everyone  know  of  our  sincerity,  to  show 
it's  not  profit-oriented,  it's  solution- 
oriented,"  said  Casey. 

No  guidelines  yet 

Unlike  the  downtown,  the  BRA  has  not 
set  development  guidelines  for  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  area.  While  Memolo  said 
the  agency  is  drafting  guidelines  for  the 
district,  he  said  he  did  not  know  when  they 
would  be  finished.  He  said  the  agency  is 
currently  focusing  on  the  Fan  Pier  and 
Pier  4  proposals — the  only  projects  that 
have  actually  been  brought  to  the  BRA  for 
review. 
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"The  Fan  Pier  and  Pier  4  are  seen  as  an 
extension  of  downtown,"  Memolo  said. 
"That  is  a  mixture  of  uses.  We  are  empha- 
sizing residential  uses  and  we,  of  course,  are 
emphasizing  public  open  space." 

Because  there  has  been  no  master  plan, 
development  proposals  for  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  have  evolved  through  a 
series  of  meetings  among  the  various 
developers,  the  BRA  and  several  interest 
groups  and  ccmmittees.  The  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  community  groups  range  from 
fears  of  increased  traffic  and  harbor  pollu- 
1^,3  (_,  (eontimmd  on  next  page)^ 


tion  to  a  lack  of  public  access  to  the  water- 
front. The  groups  say  they  want  the  area 
to  not  only  produce  tax  dollars  and  linkage 
fees,  but  to  become  a  real  neighborhood. 
While  just  three  new  projects  are  cur- 
rently in  the  works,  wholesale  develop- 
ment of  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area 
would  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
neighboring  residential  area  of  South  Bos- 
ton. In  addition  to  the  added  traffic  in  the 
area  during  construction,  Southie  could 
see  substantially  higher  residential  real 
estate  prices  as  a  result  of  the  new  develop- 
ment. This  presents  an  interesting  political 
dilemma  for  Mayor  Flynn.  By  easing  the 
pressure  on  the  downtown,  Flynn  risks 
raising  the  ire  of  his  former  neighbors — 
and  staunchest  supporters — in  Southie. 

Some  community  groups  are  also  con- 
cerned that  the  focus  on  office  space  and 
expensive  condominiums  in  the  proposed 
projects  will  discourage  all  but  wealthy 
professionals  from  going  to  the  area. 

"You've  got  the  possibility  there  of  hav- 
ing something  like  Copley  Place,"  said 
Thomas  Ennen,  executive  director  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor  Associates,  a  waterfront  watch- 
dog group,  and  a  member  of  the  Fan  Pier/ 
Pier  4  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee.  "If 
you  don't  have  $50  in  your  pocket,  you 
don't  eat  lunch  there.  We  want  the  area  to 
be  a  magnet  for  all  racial  and,  ethnic  groups, 
not  a  sort  of  enclave  for  the  rich." 

Public  access  to  much  of  the  area  is,  in 
fact,  guaranteed  by  law  (see  BBJ  Real 
Estate,  March).  To  ensure  public  access, 
the  developers  have  included  public  walk- 
ways and  parks,  marinas  and  waterways  in 
their  plans.  Memolo  said  the  BRA  will  re- 
quire that  all  parking  and  service  deliver 
areas  for  the  Fan  Pier  and  Pier  4  be  locat 
ed  underground  to  help  beautify  the  are 
and  encourage  people  to  walk  around. 

In  addition,  Memolo  said  the  BRA  wi 
require   that   the   developments   includ 
some  affordable  housing.  He  also  said  th 
developments  will  be  built  along  a  stree. 
grid  that  is  a  continuation  of  the  existing 
street  patterns  in  the  area. 
_  "We  do  not  want  to  have  something  in 
posed  on  the  city,"  said  Memolo.  "\\ 
want  it  to  reflect  the  fabric  of  the  city. 
We  see  it  as  a  self-contained  communir 
but  also  one  that  will  attract  people  to  i 
restaurants  and  shopping." 


The  hoi  spot.  Ft.  Poinl  Channel  will  draw  office  and  residential  development  hut  can  the  South 
Boston  neighborhood  >nd  infrastructure  stand  the  pressure? 
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Some  industrial  development 

Noi  ail  of  the  activity  in  the  district  has 
been  the  development  of  new  office  space 
and  condominium  complexes.  During  the 
last  several  years,  Massport  and  the  city, 
through  its  Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corp.  (EDIQ,  have  renovated 
the  Fish  Pier  and  the  Boston  Marine  In- 
dustrial Park.  The  park,  located  on  the 
former  site  of  the  Boston  Army  Base, 
covers  200  acres.  The  80  industrial  acres 
include  everything  from  fish  processors  to 
printing  companies  to  makers  of  medical 
equipment. 

"The  city's  policy  was  to  create  a  haven 
for  these  industries  so  we  wouldn't  lose 
them  and  the  jobs,"  said  Marilyn  Swartz 
Lloyd,  director  of  EDIC. 

She  said  the  park  will  be  starting  a 
beautification  project  in  about  a  month 
that  will  add  grassy  areas  and  other  aes- 
thetics to  the  site.  A  key  change  in  the 
park's  image,  she  said,  is  the  replacement 
of  guard  shacks  by  information  booths. 
Swartz  Lloyd  said  the- park  is  also  steering 
delivery  trucks  away  from  South  Boston's 
residential  streets.  Each  new  tenant's  lease 
includes  a  clause  requiring  all  trucks  to 
)ave  the  area  via  Northern  Avenue. 

She  said  both  EDIC  and  Massport  are 
encouraging  maritime  uses  for  the  former 
Navy  Base.  For  instance,  the  US  Navy 
wants  to  base  two  frigates  and  a  mine 
sweeper  on  the  site,  and  a  cement  com- 
pany recently  built  two  cement  storage 
silos  along  the  Reserve  Channel. 

"Originally,  when  we  began  with  the 
Commonwealth  Pier  and  the  Fish  Pier,  the 
issue  was  whether  you  could  get  anything 
done  down  there,"  said  Elliot  Friedman, 
director  of  development  for  Massport. 
"There  was  no  interest.  I  think  you  do 
have  a  lot  of  actors  now  and  you're  just 
going  to  have  to  have  cooperative  support 
between  developers  and  city  and  state 
agencies.  □ 


A  vision  of  Pier  4  as  it  might  be 


Courtesy  of  Boston  Manna  Cl> 


.  veraux  the  reality  of  H.  Point  Channel  uw  It  is  today. 
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"For  retail,  comml.,  res.,  offices  and  parking 

1.1385m  s/f  conversions 
u/c  by  Boston  Wharf  Co. 


BOSTON  -  Boston  Wharf 
Co..  celebrating  its  150th 
birthday,  has  announced  its 
continuing  redevelopment 
plan. 

Boston  Wharf  is  involved  in 
several  projects  in  the  area 
between  Northern  ave.  and 
Congress  st.  The  conversion  to 
new  uses  of  1.2  million  s/f  is 
now  underway. 

Working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  orTthe  master 
planning,  the  area  will  provide 
accommodations  for  a  wide 
variety  of  uses  including  retail, 
commercial  residential  and 
office  space 


Some  400.000  s/f  of  space, 
including  88  condo  units,  have 
been  converted  or  are  under 
construction.  In  addition  a 
327  car  garage  is  under 
construction. 

Boston  Wharf  Co.  has  begun 
an  85,000  s/f  office  conversion 
on  the  waterfront  at  Summer 
sL  and  preliminary  planning 
has  begun  on  the  large  parking 
lot  between  A  st  and  South 
Station. 

Boston  Wharf  Co.  is  owned 
in  partnership  by  firms  from 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  From 
the  U.K..  majority  partner 
Town  S>  City  (part  of  the 
Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam 


Navigation  Co.)  developed  the 
State  Street  Bank  Building  20 
years  ago  as  its  first  project 
here. 

The  U.S.  partner.  Rose  Assoc 
of  N.Y.C..  has  developed  One 
Financial  Center  in  Boston. 
the  Pentagon  City  complex  in 
Washington  and  the  Keystone 
Building  here,  also  developed 
with  Town  &  City. 

$TaU  builds  branch 
for  Northfield  S.B. 

BARRE.  VT.  -  Northfield 
Savings  Bank.  Northfield,  is 
building  a  new  branch  oudet 
on  Wall  st.  E.F.  Wall 
Construction  is  the  builder. 
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By  Anthony  J.  Yudis 
Globe  Staff 

Fort  Point  Channel  for  a  long 
tlme^has  been  the  "dividing  line" 
that" financial  and  professional 
groups,  such  as  law  firms,  would 
not'.cross  when  looking  to  estab- 
lish ■-*'. business  address,  said 
Thomas  Niles.  president  of  the 
Nilesi'Co.  of  Boston,  one  of  the 
city's^  older  real  estate  companies. 

BnMhe  resistance  to  crossing 
over -and  even  deeper  into  the 
South  Boston  side  is  fading  fast, 
he  said,  and  businesses  are  recog- 
nizing that  the  city's  financial  dis- 
trict-is  no  longer  confined  to  the 
downtown  area. 

Niles,  which  has  been  a  fixture 
for  almost  20  years  in  the  28  State 
Street -tower  downtown.  Is  one  of 
several  downtown  companies  that 
have,  decided  to  pack  their  furni- 
ture.'and  cross  the  channel  to  set 
up  new  headquarters.  As  prices 
for  ^iew  downtown  office  space 
continue  to  rise,  some  real  estate 
observers  think  this  trend  will 
_ helg  other  office  locations  in  Fort 
, ,  j£lr#^rianneirNorth  Station  and 
the  Gharlestown  Navy  YlirdT 
whefeLbuilding  rentals  are  less  ex- 
pensive. - ,  •=■  v-  ".. ;  r 

Niles  is  moving  its  40  employ- 
ees into  7.000  square  feet  of  new 
headquarters  space  at  303  Con- 
gresg^St.,  the  six-story  building 
with  a  glass  facade  sitting  at  the 
edge  of  the  channel  and  whose 
windows  face  the  Boston  skyline. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  new  buildings 
In  the- area  in  50  years. 

An  adjacent  building  also 
fronting  on  the  channel,  but 
whosCaddress  is  at  250  Summer 
St.,  tS"jr  former  wool  warehouse.  It 
was  purchased  last  year  by  North- 
land Investment  Corp.,  which  re- 
cently, completed  transforming  the 
structure  into  a  first-class  office 
building  while  restoring  the  fa- 
cade. 

This  week,  Morrison,  Mahoney 
&  Miller,  a  law  firm  with  a  staff  of 
70  lawyers  -  now  operating  out  of 
Court  Street  near  the  Suffolk 
County  Court  House  complex  - 
also  decided  to  cross  over  the 
channel. 

The  law  firm  has  leased  48.617 
square  feet  of  space  at  250  Sum- 
mer and  will  occupy  the  top  four 
floors  of  the  "Channel  Building," 
as  It  is  called.  The  long-term  lease 
was  negotiated  by  Spaulding  & 
Slye 
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Stephen  Paris  (third  left),  a  partner  in  law  firm  of  Morrison,  Mahoney  &  Miller,  stands 
on  bridge  spanning  Fort  Point  Channel  in  front  of  building  at  250  Summer  St.  where 
firm,  which  is  now  located  near  Pemberton  Square  courthouse  complex,  plans  to 
establish  new  offices.  With  him  are  James  E.  Hooper  (left),  vice  president  of  Spauld- 
ing &  Slye,  brokers  for  the  building;  Ogden  Hunnewell  (second  left),  vice  president  of 


"We  needed  a  first-class  build- 
ing where  we  can  have  control 
over  our  future  space  needs,  but 
we  didn't  want  to  pay  high-rise  of- 
fice tower  prices,"  said  Stephen  J. 
Paris,  managing  partner  of  the 
law  firm. 

Another  law  firm,  Lawson  and 
Wayne  -  headquartered  at  High 
Street  in  the  financial  district  - 
has  made  a  commitment  to  take 
10.000  square  feet  of  office  space 
even  farther  away  from  Fort  Point 
Channel  on  the  South  Boston  side. 
The  firm  will  be  moving  into  an 
eight-story  building  on  Summer 
Street  and  Fargo  Street,  a  former 
woolen  warehouse  and  brokerage 
house  now  being  converted  into 
first-class  office  space  by  The  Pap- 
pas  Companies  of  Boston. 

Robert  A.  Danziger.  president 
of  Northland  Investment  Corp., 
said  his  company  is  having  dis- 
cussions with  a  Boston  bank  that 
wants  to  put  in  a  branch  outlet.  It 
would  be  the  first  retail  bank  on 


the  South  Boston  side  of  the  chan- 
nel. 

Banks,  said  Danziger.  "are  rec- 
ognizing that  there  is  a  lot  of  ac- 
tivity beginning  to  take  place  In 
this  area." 

Price  difference 

There  is  a  price  differential  be- 
tween downtown  office  towers 
and  space  in  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel area,  and  some  firms  obvious- 
ly are  more  interested  in  this  dif- 
ferential than  having  a  more  pres- 
tigious downtown  address,  said 
Danziger. 

Currently,  there  is  a  range  of 
about  $17  to  $27  per  square  foot 
in  the  channel  area,  while  office 
tower  space  in  the  downtown  area 
runs  from  $25  to  a  top  of  $50  per 
square  foot. 

But  this  may  be  a  little  deceiv- 
ing, since  not  all  buildings  are  of- 
fice towers'  and  some  buildings 
that  were  rehabilitated  downtown 
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Northland  Investment  Co..  building  owners,  and  (right)  Robert  A.  Danziger,  president 
of  Northland.  In  photo  at  right,  C.  Jerry  Ragosa  (left),  exeuctive  vice  president  of 
Niles  Co.,  an«r  Thomas  Niles,  president  of  real  estate  firm,  stand  at  the  entrance  to 
303  Congress  St.  Niles,  which  has  been  located  on  State  Street  for  nearly  20  years, 
will  move  its  headquarters  to  the  Congress  Street  address.  GLOBE  staff  photqs  by  ted  dully 


can  still  compete  with  Fort  Point 
Channel  prices. 

One  argument  advanced  by 
some  real  estate  observers  Is  that 
the  channel  area  Is  too  far  from 
the  center  of  business  activity. 

C.  Jerry  Ragosa.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Niles  Co.,  said  his 
company  has  hundreds  of  staff 
people  involved  in  work  outside 
company  headquarters  as  proper- 
ty managers  for  other  building 
owners. 

"They  and  building  tenants 
have  to  come  occasionally  to  our 
main  office,  but  we  feel  they  can 
do  that  Just  as  easily  if  we  are  at 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  as  in  a 
downtown  location,  since  South 
Station  artd  the  MBTA  Red  Line  is 
only  a  five-minute  walk  to  303 
Congress  St." 

High-tech  tenants 

Two  other  firms  taking  new 
space  recently  in  the  channel  area 


are  Sim-X  Lightspeed  Computers 
Inc.,  which  leased  16,000  square 
feet  at  47  Farnsworth  St.  for  a 
sales  office,  and  Data  Acquisition 
Systems,  another  high-tech  com- 
pany, which  leased  1 7,400  square 
feet  at  11  Farnsworth  St.  Both 
properties  are  part  of  larger  hold- 
ings totaling  75  warehouse  build- 
ings -  a  Joint  venture  of  P.  &  O. 
Trading  Co.  Ltd.,  a  British  firm, 
and  Rose  Associates  of  New  York 
City.  .  _ 

Rose  Associates  developed  the 
45-story  One  Financial  Center 
building  near  South  Station  at  a 
time  when  some  real  estate  ex- 
perts were  saying  businesses  will 
not  go  as  far  as  South  Station. 
The  tower  today  houses  some  of 
the  city's  more  prestigious  ten- 
ants. 

The  British-Rose  Joint  venture 
also  is  planning  a  major  upgrad- 
ing of  its  holdings  for  new  uses,  as 
well  as  new  construction  on  some 


of  the  vacant  land  it  owns.  Cur- 
rently the  joint  enture  is  in  the 
process  of  getting  approvals  for 
construction  of  a  six-story,  327- 
car  garage  on  Farnsworth  St.  Eric 
K.  Bacon  of  C.W.  Whittier  Inc.  was 
the  broker  who  negotiated  the  two 
high-tech  leases  for  the  Farns- 
worth buildings. 

On  Thursday,  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment  Authority  approved  an- 
otHei  major  rehabilitation  project 
in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area.  It 
will  add  another  127,650  square 
feet  of  prime  office  space. 

The  property  consists  of  two 
buildings  280-290  Summer  St..  re- 
cently purchased  by  a  partnership 
of  Miller  Blew  and  K.  Cory  Benson. 
The  office  plan  for  the  two  seven- 
story  brick  warehouse  structures 
is  being  designed  by  Bermeyer  As- 
sociates Inc.  of  Boston.  The  devel- 
opers plan  to  add  a  penthouse 
floor  and  an  interior  three-level 
atrium. 
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Spence  Quits  Post 

With  Fort  Point 

Developer  HBC  Assoc. 

Lewis  H.  l-ftrfy*  Spence,  project 
director  for  HBC  Associates'  propos- 
ed $700  million  Fort  Point  Channel 
Fan  Pier  building  program,  is  resign- 
ing Oct.  6  to  join  the  Beacon  Com- 
panies of  Boston  as  a  vice  president 
for  development. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Spence  has 
been  guiding  the  complicated  Fort 
Point  Channel  project  plan  through 
the  city's  planning  review  process  for 
the  private  developers  headed  by  the 
Hyatt  Hotel  chain  of  Rosemont,  111. , 
and  the  Carpenter  Co.  of  Boston. 

The  mixed-use  building  proposal 
that  would  include  a  1000-room  Hyatt 
Hotel,  is  still  being  reviewed  by  the 
BostonRedevelopment  Authority  and 
a  Ovlc~Advisory  Committee.  Final 
approvals  for  the  project  are  expected 
to  be  sought  by  the  development  com- 
pany in  coming  months. 

Edwin  N.  Sidman,  president  of 
Beacon,  which  is  currendy  building 
the  Rowes-Fosters  Wharves  hotel - 
condominium-office-marine  complex 
on  Boston's  Atlantic  Avenue  water- 
front, said  his  company  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  "tremendous  growth"  pattern 
with  several  major  real  estate  projects 
in  the  works. 

"Mr  Spence  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  senior  management 
team"  he  said. 

Spence,  when  asked  why  he  was 
making  the  job  change,  said  Beacon 
"has  offered  me  a  position  that  I 
could  not  refuse." 

"The  Fan  Pier  project  is  a  superb 
project  but  Beacon  is  a  large  scale 
development  company  that  will  be 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  build 
new  buildings  and  participate  in  its 
growth,"  he  said. 
q  Spence  said  he  will  be  in  charge  of 

all  hotel  development  for  Beacon. 
The  company,  he  said,  is  interested 
in   developing   a   nationwide   hotel 

J  system." 

"We  will  be  developing  hotels  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  some  through 
direct  development  by  Beacon  and 
some  through  franchising,"  he  said. 
Spence  said  he  was  optimistic  about 
the  outcome  of  the  Fan  Pier  project 
and  that  in  the  last  few  months 
"significant  progress  on  transporta- 
tion and  planning  issues  has  occur- 
red." 

Spence  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  Harvard  Law  School,  was 
the  court-appointed  receiver  of  the 
Boston  Housing  Authority  before  he 
joined  HBC  Associates. 
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\  big  player  with  a  low  profile 

)wners  of  Fort  Point  Channel  area  have  vast  holdings 


but  are  in  no  hurry  to  develop 


a  low  pro- 


te  entity 
gs  with, 


By  Anthony  J.  Yudis 
Globe  Staff 

The  Boston  Wharf  Co. 
file  and  a  long  history. 

The  company,  a 
that  has  30  acres  and 
more  than  three  million  squar^e  feet  of 
space  on  the  South  Boston  sideW  Fort 
Point  Channel,  recently  marloed  its 
150th  birthday. 

Among  those  observing  the  occasion 
were  top  executives  of  one  of  Europe's 
major  business  conglomerates,  London- 
based  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Co.,  which  started  its  life 
more  than  150  years  ago. 

The  "P.  &0.  Group,"  as  the  British- 
based  company  is  called.  Is,  along  with 
'Rose  Associates  of  New  York  City,  joint 
owner  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Co.  property 
through  a  subsidiary.  Town  and  City 
Properties. 

Presided  over  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Sterling 
as  chairman.  P.  &.  O.  is  an  Internation- 
al group  whose  worldwide  interests  In- 
clude shipping,  construction,  real  es- 
tate, cruise  services,  housing  develop- 
ment and  banking.  P.  &  O.  itself 
merged  with  Britain's  Sterling  Guaran- 
ty Trust,  a  financial  institution  headed 
by  Sterling. 

The  Boston  holdings,  while  recog- 
nized locally  as  a  major  piece  of  real  es- 
tate, appear  to  be  small  stuff  in  the  long 
list  of  P.  &  O.  interests. 

"The  property  here  may  be  small  in 
terms  of  all  of  our  holdings,"  said  Ster- 
ling during  a  recent  Boston  visit,  "but 
each  building  is  important  to  us.  We 
give  equal- attention  to  all  of  our  assets 
nationwide." 


Surrounding  the  vast  Fort  Point 
Channel  holdings  of  P.  &  O.  are  large 
tracts  of  land  for  which  major  plans 
have  been  announced  or  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  other  developers.  They  in- 
clude the  proposed  billion-dollar  Hyatt 
Hotel  and  the  Anthony  Athanas  hotel, 
condominium,  office  and  retail  centers, 
a  possible  Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes 
mixed-use  center  and  development  at 
the  new  World  Trade  Center. 

The  Joint  ownership  of  19th  century 
brick  warehouses,  many  underutilized, 
dates  back  to  1971,  and  since  then  the 
owners  have  undertaken  a  few  scat 
tered  rehabilitation  projects  between 
Northern  Avenue  and  Congress  Street, 
while  continuing  to  maintain  a  mixed 
group  of  longtime  tenants  in  most  of 
the  buildings. 

But  the  activity  surrounding 
P.  &0.'s  properties,  promising  much 
more  dramatic  building  programs  than 
P.  &  O.  has  put  forward,  doesn't  bother 
the  British  company. 

"We  are  not  in  a  rush,"  said  Ster- 
ling, when  asked  about  future  plans. 
"What  we  will  do  is  respond  to  market 
forces  and  what  people  will  want." 

That  is  a  Boston  Wharf  Co.  tradi- 
tion. To  meet  anticipated  demand  in 
the  late  19th  century,  the  company's 
main  emphasis  on.  wharfage  and  stor- 
age facilities  for  sugar  and  molasses 
was  abandoned,  and  90  warehouse  and 
industrial  buildings  were  constructed. 
These  became  important  centers  for 
wool  storage  and  brokerage,  and  they 
dominate  most  of  the  channel  area. 

Sterling  does  not  think  that  if  the 
company  took  another  decade  to  rede- 
velop the  property  that  It  would  be  an 
unreasonably  long  time,  even  though 
the  company  has  owned  it  for  15  years 
now.  \ 

Just  by  holding  the  property,  its  val- 
ue has  increased  substantially,   said 
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Sterling.  Exactly  how  much  the  proper- 
ty would  be  appraised  for  today  is  un- 
known. But  when  it  was  purchased  in 
1971,  according  to  real  estate  sources. 
the  selling  price  was  about  $12  million. 
At  any  rate,  said  Boston  lawyer 
John  Dlneen,  "You  will  not  see  too 
many  cranes  and  wrecking  balls."  Dln- 
een is  P.  &  O.'s  Boston  representative. 

He  said  a  long-term  development 
program  would  include  residential, 
light  industry,  office,  research  and  de- 
velopment as  the  "basic  mix." 

Several  structures  on  Farnsworth 
Street  and  Congress  Street  have  been 
converted  to  offices,  and  two  properties 
were  turned  into  a  condominium-ga- 
rage project  on  Sleeper  Street  called 
Dockside  Place. 

"Currently  we  are  processing  appli- 
cations for  development  of  a  327-car  ga- 
rage on  Farnsworth  Street,  and  we  will 
be  selecting  the  contractor  soon,"  said 
Dineen. 
:  "The  next  project  we  will  talk  to  the 
city  about  is  one  of  our  empty  buildings 
at  44  Farnsworth  St.,  a  nine-story 
structure  which  we  would  like  to  see  as 
market-rate  rental  housing  as  a  begin- 
ning of  from  80  to  100  units,"  said  Din- 
een. 

Dineen  said  his  clients  have  been 
working  for  some  time  with  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  to  develop^ 
master  plan  for  the  company  property, 
and  this  is  why  the  property  is  not  be- 
ing included  in  the  so-called  "interim 
planning  overlay  district"  being  pro- 
posed for  most  of  the  waterfront  by  the 
BRA  to  control  new  developments. 

The  property  is  managed  by  Robert 
Kenney  of  Milton,  whose  headquarters 

are  at  259  Summer  St.  Britisher  Timo- 
thy Harding,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  graduate  who  manages  all  prop- 
erty in  the  P.  &  O.  inventory,  visits  Bos- 
ton frequently  to  oversee  the  partners' 
properties. 

The  decade-long  development  out- 
look emphasizing  rehabilitation  is  a 
philosophy  also  shared  by  Daniel  Rose, 
president  of  Rose  Associates,  said  Har- 
ding. 

Town  and  City  Properties,  before  it 
merged  with  P.  &0.,  first  invested  in 
Boston  more  than  20  years  ago  when  it 
developed  the  40-story  State  Street 
Bank  building  at  a  time  when  local  de- 
velopers were  not  bullish  about  Bos- 
ton's prospects.  Later,  in  partnership 
with  Rose  Associates,  the  British  firm 
also  developed  the  downtown  Keystone 
Building  on  High  Street.  J 
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Roof  sign  dominates  one  of  the  com- 
pany's many  buildings  below. 
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Sir  Jeffrey  Sterling,  left,  and  attorney  John  Dineen  help  oversee  operations  of  the  Boston  Wharf  Co. 
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With  Land  Enough  And  Time,  What  Will 
Be  Made  Of  Boston's  Fort  Point  Channel? 
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Imagine  that  an  old  city  had  available  sev- 
eral square  miles  of  vacant  land,  Compara- 
ble to  the  size  of  its  present  downtown,  on 
which  to  build  a  new  city.  Imagine  too  that 
this  piece  of  land  was  adjacent  to  the  present 
downtown  and  also  overlooked  the  sea. 
What  would  the  city  do  with  this  land?  How 
would  development  decisions  be  made? 
What  planning  priorities  would  emerge? 
Would  a  modern  Jay  L'Enfant  or  Hausj 
mann  step  forward  to  develop  the  planning 
concept? 

How  would  this  new  "city"  differ  from 
the  old  one?  In  what  ways  would  it  be  simi- 
lar? Would  it  solve  urban  problems  or  create 
them?  Would  the  new  city  demonstrate  that 
city  planners,  architects,  developers  and  res- 
idents have  learned  something  about  cities 
and  the  way  they  work?  Would  succeeding 
generations  grow  to  love  the  new  city  as  well 
as  the  old? 

The  sizable  piece  of  vacant  land — and  the 
developmenl  opportunity  it  represents — 
exists  in  Boston,  south  of  the  Fort  Point 


Channel  between  the  Financial  District  and 
South  Boston's  residential  neighborhood. 
And  plans  are  being  made  to  build  what 
amounts  to  a  new  city  there.  In  the  way  it 
chooses  to  develop  this  area,  Boston  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  answer  some  of 
these  questions.  The  outcome  could  provide 
the  most  interesting  case  in  American  city 
planning  since  southwest  Washington,  D.C. 
was  laid  out.  What  will  this  area  be  like  and 
what  will  it  mean  for  the  rest  of  the  city? 

""hat  is  tne  big  question  everyone  is  talk- 
ing about,"  says  Rebecca  Ruopp,  senior 
planner  at  Skidmore,  Owings  and  Merrill 
and  a  member  of  the  team  that  put  together 
the  environmental  impact  report  on  the  Fan 
Piers  and  Pier  4  developments,  now  in  the 
planning  stages  in  this  district. 

There  is  enthusiasm  for  answering  this 
question  now  partly  because  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  has  been  an  eyesore  and  a  de- 
velopment barrier  for  many  years,  and  partly 
because  the  times  and  market  conditions 
seem  ripe  for  making  something  happen 
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With-Land Enough  And Time,  What  WiR Developers 
Finally  Make  Of  Boston  s  Fort  Point  Channel? 


continued  from  page  1  /iW 

now.  Those  involved  in  the  "planning  here* 
and  those  who  are  monitoring  it  seem  deter- 
mined not  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  and  to 
ensure  that  whatever  emerges  from  the  plan- 
ning process  is  of  lasting  value.  "Our  view  is 
that  with  the  harbor  and  the  volume  of  the 
waterfront  property,  we  can  create  [some- 
thing of]  high  social  and  civic  value,"  says 
Thomas  Ennen,  executive  director  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor  Associates,  a  waterfront  watch- 
dog organization.  Mr.  Ennen,  who  sits  on 
two  of  the  committees  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning process  for  the  district,  believes  that  "it 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  some- 
thing is  simply  acceptable.  We're  trying  to 
do  something  great." 

In  the  heyday  of  Boston's  industrial  age, 
this  district  was  dominated  by  freight  yards, 
warehouses  and  railroad  spurs  that  linked 
"finger  piers"  with  the  main  rail  lines.  As 
ships  and  their  cargo  containers  grew  larger, 
the  small  piers,  no  longer  suitable,  fell  into 
disuse.  Trucks  began  to  supplant  the  rail- 
roads as  the  preferred  method  of  moving 
goods  in  and  out  of  ports ,  and  the  rail  yards , 
as  a  result,  disappeared.  But  no  significant 
new  industry  emerged  to  replace  them.  With 
a  declining  population  and  a  changing  econ- 
omy, Boston  could  make  little  use  of  this 
area,  except  for  parking.  The  few  landown-_ 
ers  around— Anthony  Athanas  of  Anthony's-' 
Pier  Four  is  one — could  afford  to  sit  on  the 
land  until  its  best  use  became  clear. 

That  needed  clarity  has  finally  emerged  in 
the  form  of  plans  to  make  this  area  primar- 
ily an  office  center — an  extension  of  the 
city's  Financial  District.  In  customary  1980s 


fashion,  a  healthy  mixed-use  dose  of  hous- 
ing, retail  and  hotel  use  will  be  included  too. 

The  land  available  for  development  spans 
approximately  145  acres,  including  the  exist- 
ing 19th-century  brick  buildings  that  lie  in- 
land from  the  harbor  behind  and  south  of 
the  Children's  Museum.  Some  of  these 
buildings  have  already  been  renovated  into 
offices  or  condominiums.  Other  buildings 
are  being  slated  for  renewal  one  at  a  time  as 
the  market  demands. 

One  major  landowner  in  the  area  is  Bos- 
ton Wharf  Company,  composed  of  the  New 
York-based  development  firm,  Rose  Associ- 
ates, and  Town  &  Country  Properties,  Ltd. 
of  London,  which  controls  approximately 
three  million  square  feet  of  space  in  several 
old  brick  buildings  behind  the  Children's 
Museum.  On  the  harbor  itself,  The  World 
Trade  Center,  an  office  project  and  exhibit 
hall  located  in  the  former  Commonwealth 
Pier  or  Pier  5,  opened  recently  with  350,000 
square  feet  of  office  space,  70  percent  of 
which  has  already  been  leased,  says  John 
Drew,  head  of  JDC,  the  developer  of  the 
pr6ject.  In  addition  there  are  120,000  square 
feet  of  exhibition  space  and  a  50,000-sq.-ft. 
conference  center  that  opened  in  March. 

Mr.  Drew  has  additional  plans  for  the  area 
too.  Across  Northern  Avenue  from  his  pres- 
ent project  is  <i  Massport-owned  parcel 
known  as  Commonwealth  Flats,  where  he'd 
like  to  create  an  additional  one  million  to 
1  V*  million  square  feet  of  office  space  in  two 
side-by-side  towers.  JDC  h;ii  a  preliminary 
design  and  is  now  "starting  to  get  into  the 
design  review  process  with  the  Port  Author- 
ity." By  the  end  of  this  year,  Mr.  Drew  says, 
he  hopes  to  have  resolved  with  Massport, 
the  BRA  and  the  neighborhood  groups  the 
major  design  issues  of  the  project's  size  and 
appearance.  If  that  timetable  holds,  the  first 
phase  of  construction  would  begin  some- 
time next  year.  An  additional  one  million 
square  feet  of  space  could  be  added  to  the 
one-million-plus  already  planned,  Mr.  Drew 
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calculates,  but  those  plans  won't  go  for- 
ward, he  said,  until  the  second  phase  has 
been  nailed  down. 

Of  the  developments  now  actively  being 
planned,  the  closest  to  the  downtown  is  the 
Fan  Piers  and  Pier  4  proposal,  the  master 
plan  that  recently  passed  muster  with  the 
3RA.  The  two  projects  combined  call  for 
'.pproximately  two  million  square  feet  of  of- 
fice and  retail  space,  1,300  hotel  rooms, 
>,000  condominium  units,  4,700  under- 
ground parking  spaces,  public  squares  and 
walkways,  marinas  and  waterways,  on  a 
15-acre  site.  The  timing,  location  and  size  of 
the  Fan  Pier  and  Pier  4  developments  make 
them  precedent-setters  for  subsequent  de- 
velopments, most  area  developers  agree, 
ihe  developers,  HBC  Associates  and  the 
Boston  Marine  Company  (the  development 
entity  owned  by  Pier  4's  Anthony  Athanas), 
say  they  hope  to  begin  construction  within 
about  a  year. 

Across  Northern  Avenue  frorri  the  Fan 
Piers  is  an  L-shaped  parcel  held  by  Cabot, 
Cabot  and  Forbes  (CC&F),  the  ownership 
of  which  is  being  disputed.  As  a  result,  de- 
velopment plans  are  on  hold  pending  a  legal 
ruling  in  a  suit  that  pits  CC&F  against  devel- 
oper John  McCourt.  Even  if  the  case  is  re- 
solved soon  in  CC&F's  favor,  the  develop- 
ment wouldn't  be  completed  for  at  least  six 
to  eight  years,  according  to  CC&F  Vice 
President  Geoffrey  Smyth.  Office  space 
would  be  a  principal  use,  although  there 
might  be  other  elements  in  the  project  as 
well,  Mr.  Smyth  said. 

The  sprucing  up  evident  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
parcels  with  office  use  potential.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  Massport  and  the  city, 
through  its  Economic  Development  and  In- 
dustrial Corporation,  have  renovated  the 
fish  pier,  cargo  and  passenger  ship  termi- 
nals,  and   the   Boston   Marine   Industrial 


Park.  To  complete  the  seaport  picture,  the 
Navy  wants  to  base  two  frigates  and  a  mine 
sweeper  in  the  area,  according  to  Adel  Foz, 
director  of  planning  and  programming  for 
Massport.  Not  expected  to  change  signifi- 
cantly at  this  point  is  the  inland  section 
around  Jimmy's  Harborside  Restaurant  on 
Northern  Avenue.  This  is  Massport  property 
and  present  businesses  have  leases  that,  for 
the  most  part,  won't  expire  until  at  least  the 
year  2000,  thus  precluding  any  imminent  de- 
velopment activity,  says  Mr.  Foz. 

The  planning  for  the  area  hasn't  sprung 
from  the  grand  vision  of  a  L'Enfant,  but 
rather  from  the  work  of  the  developers,  the 
BRA,  the  various  interest  groups  and  com- 
mittees. And  the  vision  of  what  the  area 
should  be  has  evolved  as  these  groups  have 
dealt  with  the  issues.  The  BRA  did  not  in- 
clude this  area  in  last  year's  Downtown  Plan 
and  has  provided  little  in  the  way  of  specific 
direction  through  formal,  published  policy 
statements.  Instead,  BRA  spokesman  Ralph 
Memelo  said  the  authority  is  basing  its  plan- 
ning approach  on  two  overriding  principles: 
that  downtown  development  must  oe  steered 
toward  underutilized  areas  such  as  Fort 
Point  Channel;  and  that  a  housing  compo- 
nent in  any  proposal — either  on  the  develop- 
ment site  or  elsewhere  in  the  city— will  re- 
ceive a  more  favorable  response  from  the 
BRA  than  a  proposal  that  doesn't  include 
housing.  Another  important  planning  prior- 
ity for  the  BRA  is  to  retain  the  grid  and  scale 
of  the  area's  existing  street  system,  Mr. 
Memelo  said. 


Two  formal  BRA  development  policies, 
each  resulting  from  concern  for  the  harbor, 
will  also  affect  development  in  this  district. 
The  BRA's  Harborpark,  dubbed  a  "frame- 
work for  planning  discussion,"  does  no; 
have  the  teeth  of  formal  zoning  restrictions, 
but  it  does  have  widespread  support.  The 
main  focus  of  this  "framework"  is  to  assure 
public  access  to  the  harbor.  Chapter  91,  the 
Massachusetts  law  governing  present  and 
former  tidelands,  gives  the  state  jurisdiction 
in  the  area  under  a  legal  doctrine  which  holds 
that  the  public  has  rights  of  use  to  present 
and  "historic"  tidelands— in  other  words, 
filled  land.  The  law  also  favors  maritime- 
related  uses  along  the  harbor.  Although  reg- 
ulations implementing  Chapter  91  have  not 
yet  been  promulgated,  Fort  Point  Channel 
area  developers  have  taken  the  spirit  of  the 
law  into  consideration  when  formulating 
their  development  plans. 

A  variety  of  public  and  private  sector  rep- 
resentatives have  gotten  into.-*tieQpJanning 
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act,  too,  through  committees  reflecting  the 
interests  of  the  downtown  business  commu- 
nity, harbor  watchdog  organizations,  the 
shipping  industry,  South  Boston  neighbor- 
hoods and  government  agencies,  among 
others.  And  the  plethora  of  voices  involved 
m  the  planning  process  has  given  rise  in 
some  quarters  to  criticism  of  the  BRA  for  its 
lack  of  direction.  But  others  think  the  days 
are  over  when  one  agency  or  one  individual 
jan  dictate  planning  decisions  for  the  city. 
"There  is  a  simplistic  belief  that  [planning] 
needs  to  be  controlled  by  one  single  agency, " 
;ays  Harry  Spence,  HBC's  project  manager 
tor  the  Fan  Piers.  But  the  diverse  and  broad- 
based  planning  ;Tocess  in  the  Fort  Poi-? 
Channel  district,  he  says,  represents  a  more 
rational  approach,  and  one  that  has  pro- 
duced a  "collective  vision"  forged  from  the 
disparate  views  of  those  involved.  "This 
process  is  messier  than  [the]  grand  planning 
schemes,  which  have  been  largely  and  rightly 
discredited,"  Mr.  Spence  concedes.  But  it  is 
also  "less  technocratic  and  more  demo- 
cratic. It  reflects  the  culture  and  makes 
sense." 

Considering  the  number  of  individuals 
and  interest  groups  involved,  a  surprising 
degree  of  consensus  has  emerged  for  the 
Fort  Point  Channel.  Even  critics  who  fear 
for  the  integrity  of  the  South  Bop* on  resi 
dential  community  and  those  who  lament 
the  "usurpation"  of  pans  of  the  deep-water 
port  for  recreational  and  business  uses,  don't 
oppose  some  development  in  this  area,  as 
long  as  it  is  well  planned.  "Progress  must  be 
accepted,"  says  Arthur  Lane,  president  of 
the  Boston  Shipping  Association.  "But 
there  is  no  need  for  mushroom  growth  un- 
less it  is  a  part  of  a  total  plan  and  commit- 
ment." Artists  who  have  lived  in  the  area  for 
several  years  (many  of  whom  came  across 
ue  channel  after  being  forced  out  of  other 
?3t  development  areas,  such  as  the  old 
Leather  District)  now  fear  another  round  of 
displacement  as  development  pressures  in 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  district  intensify. 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  recognize  that  the 
spotlight  on  the  district  has  been  good  pub- 
licity for  them,  according  to  Lisa  Bouchard 


quired  to  bring  the  development  concept  for 
the  area  to  fruition. 

Some  of  the  differences  between  the 
"new"  city  and  the  old  will  be  positive.  For 
one  thing,  since  large  parcels  will  be  man- 
aged by  development  companies,  public 
areas  will  be  clean,  and  the  streets  are  likely 
to  be  relatively  pothole-free.  The  new  utility 
systems  also  ought  to  work  better  than  some 
of  the  antiquated  ones  in  the  "old"  city,  al- 
though some  observers  are  still  concerned 
about  infiltration  and  inflow  into  the  har- 
bor, reports  Ms.  Ruopp.  The  Fan  Piers  and 
Pier  4  developers  plan  to  do  all  of  the  major 
infrastructure  work  at  their  own  expense, 
and  the  assumption  is  that  other  private  de- 
velopers will  be  required  to  follow  suit. 

Also  distinguishing  the  "new"city  will  be 
a  concentration  of  "mixed"  uses  that 
doesn't  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  city.  Most 
downtown  districts  have  been  relatively 
monolithic — the  Financial  District  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  offices,  while  Beacon 
Hill  fights  aggressively  to  bar  any  uses  other 
than  housing.  Only  in  major  new  develop- 
ments— Copley  Place,  for  example,  and  per- 
haps, if  all  goes  as  hoped,  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Combat  Zone — has  extensive 
mixed-use  been  employed  or  suggested. 

The  relatively  large  amount,  of  housing 
going  into  tnis  area,  even  though  it  is  offi- 
cially located  in  South  Boston,  will  be  iso- 
lated from  the  other  residential  areas  of  the 
city.  This  raises  interesting  questions  about 
the  character  of  this  emerging  Boston  resi- 
dential neighborhood.  What  will  a  residen- 
tial neighborhood  be  like  if  it  is  in  an  area 
that  is  also  defined  as  an  office  location? 
Can  such  an  area  really  be  a  neighborhood? 
Can  it  stimulate  the  long-term  loyalty  and 
commitment  typical  of  other  established 
Boston  neighborhoods? 

That  all  depends  on  a  variety  of  factors, 
says  John  Zeisel,  president  of  Building  Di- 
'Sr.csiics,  inc.,  an  environmental  planning 
and  research  firm.  A  strong  sense  of  neigh- 
borhood is  not  precluded  by  mixing  office 
space  with  housirg,  he  believes,  as  long  as 
there  is  life  in  the  ;irea  after  the  offices  close. 


ot  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Community,  Inc.  of 
South  Boston.  The  serious  disagreements 
that  do  exist,  she  said,  center  over  long-term 
planning  issues,  such  as  traffic,  which  have 
dogged  the  area  for  decades. 

The  key  concepts  of  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel plan — though  general,  sometimes  con- 
tradictory and  subject  to  differing  interpre- 
tations— are  widely  supported.  They  include 
a  harbor  accessible  to  the  public;  architec- 
ture that  is  distinctive,  built  to  a  Boston 
scale  with  Boston-style  materials;  a  district 
that  is  lively,  capable  of  attracting  a  lot  of 
people  and  doesn't  shut  down  at  night;  a  de- 
velopment that  will  extend  the  downtown 
without  disrupting  the  South  Boston  neigh- 
borhood on  its  southeastern  flank.  Partici- 
pants in  the  process  also  applaud  the  combi- 
nation of  marine-related  industries  the  plan 
envisions  and  its  insistence  on  maintaining 
"acceptable"  traffic  levels. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from  all  the 
planning  to  date  suggests  an  area  that  will 
differ  considerably  from  and  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  the  rest  of  the  city.  Also 
clear  from  the  planning  discussions  thus  far 
is  that  enormous  coordination  will  be  re- 
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But  there  are  other  ingredients  that  are  im- 
portant in  defining  neighborhoods.  One 
planning  theory  holds  that  the  strongest 
sense  of  neighborhood  exists  in  areas  with 
"landmarks"  such  as  schools,  churches,  Tire 
and  police  stations  and  libraries,  that  are 
closely  identified  with  the  neighborhood, 
Mr.  Zeisel  explained.  Vital  neighborhoods 
also  have  "nodes" — small  squares,  play- 
grounds, parks  and  other  gathering  places 
that  bring  people  together,  Mr.  Zeisel  says. 
At  this  point,  he  notes,  the  city  has  no  plans 
for  locating  fire  and  police  stations,  schools 
or  libraries  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area, 
but  there  will  be  parks.  Two  small  churches, 
serving  principally  maritime  industry  em- 
ployees, exist  here  now. 

Neighborhood  services  such  as  a  large 
supermarket  or  a  gas  station,  which  can  also 
serve  as  landmarks  and  bring  people  to- 
gether, don't  exist  now  in  the  area,  and  none 
have  been  included  in  any  of  the  new  devel- 
opment plans.  But  with  office  rents  compa- 
rable to  those  in  the  financial  district  and 
mid-  to-luxury-range  condominium  prices, 
Mr.  Spence  suggests,  it  is  questionable 
whether  such  basic  neighborhood  services 
and  institutions  requiring  a  large  amount  of 
space  could  afford  to  locate  here  in  the  ab- 
sence of  assistance  from  the  city  or  special 
provisions  by  the  developers. 

What  that  means,  Mr.  Spence  and  others 
note,  is  that  Fort  Point  Channel  residents 
will  have  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  city  for 
basic  services,  and  many  will  drive.  If  that 
trend  develops,  one  of  the  major  benefits  of 


creating  a  downtown  residential  neighbor- 
hood— e.g.,  a  population  that  does  not  have 
to  drive — will  be  diminished. 

Another  important  ingredient  in  Boston's 
neighborhoods  that  will  be  missing  from  this 
new  area,  is  children.  Demographic  trends 
show  that  the  people  moving  into  the  city, 
on  the  whole,  are  not  bringing  children  with 
them,  according  to  Mr.  Spence,  who  points 
out  that  the  condominium  units  in  the  Fan 
Piers  and  Pier  4  development,  priced  in  the 
$250-per-sq.-ft.  range,  will  be  aimed  pri- 
marily at  two-career  couples  and  older  resi- 
dents. 

Also  distinguishing'this  new  district  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  will  be  its  lower  density. 
The  floor  area  ratio  of  approximately  4.5  in 
the  Fan  Piers  and  Pier  4  is  considerably  be- 
low the  range  (8-10)  generally  allowed 
downtown.  The  design  plan  also  envisions 
more  open  space  than  is  found  in  either  the 
Financial  District  and  most  other  downtown 
neighborhoods.  Open  space,  although  gen- 
erally viewed  as  desirable  in  the  abstract, 
does  not  always  fit  well  in  a  city;  nor  is  it 
always  essential  in  all  neighborhoods.  The 
sidewalks  of  Beacon  Hill  are  narrow,  the 
houses  densely  packed  and  the  only  signifi- 
cant open  space  exists  in  Louisburg  Square, 
which  is  off-limits  to  casual  pedestrians.  Yet 
Beacon  Hill  is  where  most  residents  or  tour- 
ists head  when  they  want  to  enjoy  a  bit  of 
Boston's  charm.  Some  of  the  city's  large 
open  spaces,  by  contrast — City  Hall  Plaza, 
Copley  Square  and  the  area  around  Pruden- 
^*s  Lj  continued  on  page  10 


With  Land  Enough  And  Tone,  What  WW,  Devebpers 
Finally  Make  Of  Boston 's  Fort  Point  Channel? 
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tial  Plaza,  for  eranTph?— have  not  added 

much  in  the  way  of  life  or  charm. 

One  of  the  major  questions  for  the  district 
'.hat  is  being  created  across  the  channel  is 
whether  its  generous  supply  of  open  space 
will  give  the  area  a  Boston  feel,  or  make  it 
more  like  a  suburban  office  park  than  an 
jrban  neighborhood?  To  what  degree  will 
:he  open  spaces  provide  a  setting  for  public 
-•vents  that  residents  welcome?  On  the  Bos- 
on spectrum  between  charm  and  lifeless- 
^ss,  where  will  these  developments  fall? 
Even  without  knowing  what  the  buildings 
will  actually  look  like,  some  people  are  al- 
eady  concerned  about  how  these  questions 
■vill  be  answered.  "The  architecture  is  much 
ess  important  than  the  public  realm,"  says 
vir.  Ennen.  And  looking  at  the  development 
proposals,  he  complains,  "It  is  hard  to  re- 
late [them  to  an  area  that  is  a  part  of 
Boston)." 

To  provide  a  significant  amount  of  open 
■pace,  even  in  an  area  with  an  FAR  under  5, 
ome  buildings  will  have  to  be  tall.  Of  great  - 
.•st  concern  now  is  the  Fan  Piers'  Hyatt 
Motel,  to  be  located  nearest  the  harbor  and 
designed  to  reach  the  height  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Building.  Supporters  of  the  build- 
•ig  cite  the  opportunity  to  make  it  a  focal 


point  similar  to  a  lighthouse  or  the  Customs 
House  Tower.  Critics  say  a  structure  of  that 
size  has  no  place  on  the  water,  and  they 
point  to  Harbor  Towers  as  an  unsightly  ex- 
ample of  the  failure  of  high-rise  architecture 
when  it  sits  beside  the  sea.  Critics  also  say 
permitting  such  bulk  and  height  along  the 
waterfront  diminishes  the  feeling  of  the  har- 
bor in  subtle  ways . '  'One  of  the  lovely  things 
about  a  harbor  is  that  the  largest  things  are 
the  ships,"  says  Mr.  Ennen.  "They're  like 
buildings  moving  across  the  landscape. 
Everybody  stops  to  look.  You  don't  get  that 
feeling  looking  down  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
building." 

Furthermore,  critics  fear,  the  Hyatt  pro- 
posal, if  approved,  would  set  a  precedent 
for  increased  height  throughout  the  area. 
"Because  of  the  [importance]  of  the  view, 
the  higher  you  build  close  to  the  water,  the 
taller  you'll  have  to  build  behind,"  Mr. 
Ennen  warns. 

In  one  important  way,  however,  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  district  will  precisely  mimic 
Boston's  older  sections.  Traffic  and  parking 
problems  will  be  just  as  bad  here  as  any- 
where else  in  the  city— that  is,  if  all  the 
roads,  bridges,  tunnels  and  upgrades  planned 
for  the  area  are  actually  completed.  If  they 
aren't,  traffic  problems  will  be  even  more 


severe  here  and  may  even  prohibit  some  de- 
velopments from  even  getting  off  the 
ground.  For  example,  Mr.  Spence  says, 
banks  won't  commit  money  to  finance  his 
project  until  the  new  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge  is  a  certainty. 

Traffic  is  already  heavy  in  the  area,  with 
port-bound  trucks  rumbling  through  South 
Boston  residential  neighborhoods  in  order 
to  avoid  tie-ups  on  the  Southeast  Express- 
way. The  environmental  impact  report  for 
the  area  estimated  that  even  without  the  Fan 
Piers  and  Pier  4  developments,  traffic  over 
the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  at  peak  hours 
will  increase  by  about  30  percent  by  1990; 
new  development  will  add  another  13  per- 
cent to  that  worsening  traffic  volume.  Al- 
though South  Boston  representatives  on  the 
Civic  Advisory  Committee  support  develop- 
ment at  the  Fort  Point  Channel  in  principle, 
they  are  dismayed  that  one  by-product  of 
that  development  will  be  to  compound  traf- 
fic problems  they  believe  are  intolerable 
now.  "[The  city  is]  out  to  develop  [the  area] 
at  any  cost  to  the  community,"  says  Daniel 
Yotts,  executive  director  of  the  South  Bos- 
ton Community  Development  Corporation. 
Some  measures  for  easing  the  traffic  situ- 
ation have  already  been  proposed,  including 
plans  to  upgrade  the  three  bridges — North- 
ern Avenue,  Congress  Street  and  Sleeper 
Street— that  connect  the  downtown  with 
this  area,  and  proposals  to  realign  Northern 
Avenue  and  improve  traffic  lights  and  exist- 
ing roadways.  Skeptics  point  out,  however, 
that  although  some  of  these  proposals  have 
been  in  the  works  for  the  last  decade,  con- 
struction hasn't  began  on  any  of  ^hem. 
Some  longer-term  approaches  to  the  traffic 
problem  include  designating  a  fleet  of  buses 
to  run  a  loop  from  South  Station  through 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  area,  and  increasing 
water    transportation    alternatives — water 
taxis,  shuttles,  ferries  and  commuter  boats. 
One  novel  solution  proposed  by  John  Drew 
is  an  elevated  electric  monorail,  connecting 
South  Station  with  the  fish  piers  and  making 
one  or  two  stops  in  between.  The  monorail, 
Mr.  Drew  estimates,  could  be  operating 
within  three  years.  Developers  would  pick 
up  the  tab  for  this  and  most  of  the  other  pro- 
posed transportation  ventures.  Also,  in  re- 
sponse to   a   BRA  recommendation,   tne 
MBTA  is  beginning  lp  investigate  the.  feasi- 
bility of  a  Red  Line  loop  to  the  area. 

Another  way  of  short-circuiting  potential 
traffic  problems,  Ellen  Watts,  president  of 
Boston  Mariner  Company,  believes,  is  by 
building  the  housing  first  and  "waiting  for 
the  roads  to  catch  up"  before  developing 
the  office  space.  Others  think  that  sequence 
should  be  reversed— build  the  offices  first 
and  the  pressure  from  increased  traffic  will 
force  solutions  to  the  problem. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  see  develop- 
u. 
2      ment  at  Fott  Point  Channel  are  banking 

heavily  on  the  proposed,  but  as  yet  unap 
proved,  federally  funded  roadway  improve- 
ments of  the  future — the  seaport  access 
road,  the  third  harbor  tunnel,  and  the  de- 
pression 2nd  widening  of  the  central  artery. 
Both  the  seaport  access  road  and  the  tunnel 


cross  this  area  and  plans  for  them  must  be 
coordinated  with  future  development  pro- 
posals. Plans  for  some  of  Massport's  sites, 
for  example,  can't  proceed  until  the  pro- 
posed seaport  access  road  and  tunnel  de- 
signs are  complete  and  the  funding  has  been 
approved  by  Congress,  according  to  Mr. 
Foz.  A  South  Boston  by-pass  road  running 
north  and  south  through  an  old  railroad  cut 
that  would  take  commercial  traffic  off  the 
Southeast  Expressway  and  South  Boston 
neighborhood  streets  is  also  being  consid- 
ered, but  has  not  yet  been  approved  or 
funded. 

Even  if  the  area's  potential  traffic  prob- 
lems are  addressed  successfully,  business 
owners,  particularly  those  in  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, worry  that  traffic  tie-ups  in  the 
downtown  (for  which  there  are  no  solutions 
in  sight)  seriously  hamper  the  transportation 
of  goods  out  of  the  area.  Trucks,  except  for 
those  going  south,  must  cross  the  downtown 
or  travel  the  previously  inadequate  central 
artery  to  deliver  their  merchandise,  business 
owners  point  out. 

The  traffic  problems  are  so  bad  that  walk- 
ing, a  form  of  transportation  generally  re- 
garded as  outmoded  in  most  American  cities, 
is  being  considered  seriously  as  one  major 
solution.  Although  some  observers  are  skep- 
tical of  the  distances  people  will  walk,  others 
contend  that  Bostonians  walk  cold  distances 
like  no  other  urban  dwellers.  They  cite  as 
proof  the  wave  of  commuters  who  hike 
year-round  from  North  Station  to  the  Fi- 
nancial District— a  distance  roughly  compa- 
rable to  that  between  South  Station  and  the 
World  Trade  Center.  Tne  vacant  land  that 
dominates  the  Fort  Point  Chanel  area  dis- 
courages walkers  now,  but  with  adequate 
sidewalks  and  shops  and  more  people  on  the 
streets,  pedestrian  activity  will  increase,  pre- 
dicts Ms.  Ruopp.  Toward  that  end,  some  of 
the  developments  call  for  covered  arcades 
extending  to  South  Station  from  various 
points  throughout  the  area.  But  not  all  plans 
encourage  pedestrian  use,  some  observers 
say.  And  the  present  design  for  the  new 
Northern  Avenue  bridge,  as  a  fixed-span 
arch,  will  discourage  people  from  taking 
that  route,  Mr.  Ennen  believes. 

Perhaps  even  more  than  in  most  develop- 
ment projects,  liming  is  gcir.g  to  be  cninal 
here.  The  economic  viability  of  the  projects 
and  successful  management  of  the  area's 
traffic  problems  will  depend  on  coordinat- 
ing building  plans  with  roadway  improve- 
ments, Ms.  Watts  says.  Equally  important 
will  be  the  phasing  of  each  office  and  condo- 
minium building  to  respond  to  market  con- 
ditions. Analysts  are  working  on  the  coordi- 
nation problems  now. 

One  possible  concern  is  that  completion 
of  the  new  city,  will  detract  from  the  old,  but 
most  agree  that  residents  and  office  tenants 
downtown  are  unlikely  to  desert  the  Finan- 
cial District  and  other  city  neighborhoods  to 
populate  the  new  district  across  tlic  channel. 
But  city  planners  do  think  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  development  has  the  potential  to 
relieve  dowmown  neighborhoods,  fill  the 
city's  coffers  and  provide  a  "safety  valve," 


in  BRA  terminology,  for  the  continued 
growth  of  the  Financial  District.  In  the  most 
optimistic  scenarios,  BRA  officials  think  the 
expansion  of  the  city's  housing  stock  may 
help  keep  housing  prices  at  lower  levels.  For 
South  Boston,  the  new  development  could 
create  new  jobs  and  provide  an  incentive  for 
solving  the  traffic  problems  that  already  ex- 
ist, the  BRA's  Mr.  Memelo  says. 

At  worst,  the  development  of  Fort  Point 
Channel  could  drive  South  Boston's  hous- 
ing prices  up  without  providing  jobs  for  its 
residents.  "The  majority  of  people  in  South 
Boston  are  traditionally  hard-working  blue- 
collar  people,"  says  Mr.  Yotts,  not,  by  and 
large,  people  who  will  want  to  work  in  the 
service  industries  that  will  arrive  with  the 
new  developments.  As  new  development 
continues  and  the  new  Fort  Point  Channel 
district  takes  shape,  Mr.  Yotts  believes,  the 
population  of  South  Boston  will  change, 
and,  he  fears,  South  Boston  as  a  community 
will  lose  its  identity. 

Still,  Mr.  Yotts,  like  most  other  observ- 
ers, sees  more  good  than  bad  in  a  develop- 
ment that  he  thinks  will  be  "very  beneficial" 
for  the  city.  What  isn't  clear  at  [his  stage  of 
the  planning  process  is  how  good  the  good 
points  will  be  or  how  damaging  the  nega- 
tives will  prove,  r- 
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Commissioner  outlines 
Boston's  art  agenda 


By  Jeff  McLaughlin 
Globe  Staff  \  ^  fO 

Boston  arts  commissioner 
Bruce  Rossley,  In  his  first  policy 
address  since  Mayor  Raymond 
Flynn  named  him  head  of  the  new 
Office  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
last  month,  yesterday  outlined  a 
12-component  agenda  that  puts 
the  administration  on  record  as 
supporting  all  the  pressing  de- 
mands of  the  city's  cultural  com- 
munity. 

Rossley  s  speech,  delivered  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theater  District  Association 
at  the  Lafayette  Hotel  downtown, 
was  blunt  in  its  overriding  per- 
spective on  the  need  for  affordable 
performance  and  live/work  space 
for  Boston  artists: 

"Unless  bold  and  imaginative 
steps  are  taken  today  to  reverse 
the  present  trend,  by  1996  we  may 
welFfind  ourselves  in  a  communi- 
ty whose  cultural  life  consists  of 
Its  major  institutions  -  and  after- 
school  programs  In  our  parks.  Vi- 
sual artists,  and  that  great  middle 
ground  of  small-  and  medium-size 
dance,  theater  and  music  compan- 
ies, will  have  been  forced  to  leave 
Boston  -  and  it's  not  Just  those  in- 
volved in  the  arts  who  will  suffer." 

Rossley  pledged  that  his  office 
would  work  with  the  BostonRe- 
development  Authority  to  es"£a,b- 
lish  a  Downtown  Cultural  District 
that  would  require  creation  of  sev- 
en performance/rehearsal/offlce 
spaces  for  arts  groups  In  the  exist- 
ing Theater  District  and  Combat 
Zone.  With  commercial  rents  at 
$30  to  $40  per  square  foot,  Rossley 
said,  there  is  ample  room  for  de- 
velopers to  be  required  to  set  aside 
5  percent  of  converted  buildings  or 
new  construction  for  cultural  pur- 
poses. "This  section  of  the  city 
should  truly  be  everyone's  neigh- 
borhood," Rossley  said. 

In  endorsing  the  idea  of  a 
"Downtown  Cultural  District" 
and  a  new  "Boston  Cultural  Foun- 
dation" to  oversee  It,  he  asserted 
that  the  Interests  of  the  nonprofit 
cultural  community  will  be  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with  in  develop- 
ment considerations  by  city  agen- 
cies and  private  developers. 

Rossley  also  committed  his  of- 
fice, which  will  come  Into  exis- 


BRUCE  ROSSLEY 

tence  formally  with  a  City  Council 
vote,  to  working  with  artist  advce  ,; 
cacy  groups  to  generate  400  units' 
of  live/work  space  for  artists  by 
the  end  of  1989,  "with  a  goal  of 
more  than  1000  units  by  1996."  ,MT 

The  Fort  Point  Channel  neigh"-*"  * 
borhood  behind  South  Station, 
which  has  provided  several  hun- 
dred artists  with  rental  space  for 
live-in  studios  in  the  last  decade., 
is  a  prime  focus  for  Rossley's  vi* 
sion.  It  soon  will  be  developed  by  » 
Boston  Wharf  Co.  and  its  pyramid  \ 
of  owners  -  ultimately  Town  and    ' 
Country  Properties  of  Great  Brit- 
ain -  which  hope  to  turn  the  for- 
mer warehouses  Into  a  luxury 
condominium  enclave.  But  the   j 
BRA  has  not  yet  set  guidelines  for  / 
development,  and  Rossley  said' 
yesterday  that  the  arts  -  which' 
"generate  $142  mtllion  a  year  In  , 
economic  activity  In  this  city"  — £ 
must  be  given  their  due  in  the  conr_, 
siderations. 

Rossley  also  said  he  would' 
work  with  Boston  school  officials 
and  local  colleges  and  universities 
to  establish  a  secondary  school  for— 
the  arts  here,  modeled  after  New 
York  City's  High  School  of  the  Per-, 
forming  Arts. 

Rossley  also  outlined  programs 
of  support  for  community  cable 
television  systems  and  related 
arts  programs:  for  reduced-price  i 
tickets  for  poor,  elderly  and'" 
school-age  Bostonlans:  for  technl^ 
cal  assistance  programs  for  arts. 
groups  serving  etl  i     <i  and  Unguis^ 
tic  minorities^  am'  .or  creation  of; 
a  cultural  resource  archive  to  fa* 
cilitate  grants  applications  for" 
Boston  arts  organizations. 
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BRA  has  two  plans 
for  Ft.  Pt.  Channel 

BOSTON,  MA.  -  The  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  is 
considering  two  proposals  to 
develop  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
area  of  downtown  Boston.  Piers  1 
through  3  would  be  developed  at  a 
cost  of  $500  million  by  Fan  Piers 
and  would  have  offices,  luxury 
condominium  apartments,  a  900 
room  Hyatt  Hotel,  marinas,  etc. 

The  second  plan  would  cost  $300 
million  and  calls  for  development 
of  Anthony's  Pier  4  property  on  the 
waterfront  with  a  290  room  hotel, 
retail  stores,  etc.  Cesar  Pelli  and 
Associates  of  New  Haven,  Conn,  is 
architect  for  the  Fan  Piers  plan, 
and  Kallmann  McKinnell  &  Wood 
of  Boston  is  architect  for  the  Pier  4 
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BOSTON  Mayor  Ray 
Flynn's  administra- 
tion is  proposing  up 
to  $400  million  in  new 
subway  or  mass- 
transit  improve- 
ments to  make  the 
congested  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  "more 
accessible. 

A  five-point  plan  for 
the  Northern  Avenue 
section  of  South  Boston 
is  among  the  highlights 
in  a  69-page  citywide 
transportation  plan 
tentatively  scheduled 
for  release  tomorrow. 

The  city  also  advo- 
cates extending  the 


Blue  Line  from  its  Bow- 
doin  Street  terminus 
near  Government 
Center  to  the  Red  Line 
at  Charles  Street. 

Flynn  transportation 
chief  Richard  Dimino 
said  state  officials  have 
agreed  to  study  ways  to 
Improve  access  to  the 
area,  now  targeted  for 
more  than  $600  million 
in  commercial  and  re- 
sidential development 

Most  of  the  plans 
would  need  state  and 
federal  funding. 


The  Northern  Ave- 
nue-Fort Point  Channel 
alternative  proposals 
In  the  report  by  Di- 
mino's  agency  and  the 
Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  are: 

•  aHhoo-200  million 
Red  Line  loop  out  to 
Northern  Avenue  be- 
tween the  Broadway 
and  South  Station 
stops,,  with  one  to  three 
new  T  stops. 

•  A  $13-30  million 
'people  mover'  shuttle. 


such  as  a  monorail, 
from  South  Station  out 
to  Northern  Avenue. 

•  A  $250-400  million 
link,  either  by  rail  or 
"people  mover,"  from 
South  Station  to  Logan 
International  Airport, 
via  Northern  Avenue, 
in  conjunction  with  the 
proposed  third  Harbor 
Tunnel. 

•  A  $40-100  million 
"people  mover"  link 
with  Northern  Avenue 
between  Broadway  and 


South  stations. 

•  A  "South  Boston 
bypass"  road  from  the 
Southeast  Expressway 
to  Northern  Avenue. 

Other  key  recom- 
mendations in  the  re- 
port include  increasing 
by  5.000  to  10.000  the 
number  of  parking 
spaces  around  North 
and  South  stations  and 
requiring  developers  of 
big  projects  to  say  how 
they  will  minimize 
traffic  Impact  or  pay 
for  studies.  <      S 
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3d  tunnel  would  prevent  pier  project 
from  choking  in  traffic,  report  says 


By  John  Powers 

Globe  Staff  \  M 

Unless  a  third  harbor  tunnel  is 
built.  Boston's  reawakening  Fort 
Point  Channel  district  will  choke 
on  Its  own  traffic  10  years  from 
now. 

So  predicts  the  draft  environ- 
mental impact  report  for  the  pro- 
posed $850  million  Fan  Pier-Pier  4 
project,  which  would  be  the  larg- 
est development  In  the  city's  histo- 
ry. ,,«-• 

The  35-acre  complex,  which- 
would  take  a  decade  to  build. 
would  create  as  many  as  24.000 
new  vehicle  trips  when  finished. 
Without  a  new  tunnel  to  East  Bos- 
ton, and  a  seaport  access  road  to 
link  It  to  the  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike extension,  the  report  says, 
more  than  a  dozen  intersections 
along  Atlantic  Avenue  and  In 
South  Boston  would  be  at  or  near 
a  standstill  during  peak  commut- 
ing hours.      s 

"People  here  are  really  up  in 
arms  about  the  traffic.*'  says 
South  -Boston  Community  Devel- 
opment Corp.  executive  director 
.Daniel  Yotts.  who  belongs  to  the 
civic  advisory  committee  for  the 
two  projects.  "We  believe  the  im- 
pact is  going  to  be  very  heavy  on 
us.  When  the  developers  come  Into 
the  community  for  their  meeting 
[tonight],  they're  going  to  find  out 
that  It's  not  going  to  fly." 

The  draft  environmental  im- 
pact report  was  prepared  by  tech- 
nical specialists  hired  by  the  de- 
velopers -  HBC  Associates  for  the 
Fan  Pier.  The  Boston  Mariner  Co. 
for  Pier  4  -  and  submitted  last 
month  to  the  state's  Executive  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Affairs.  It 


predicts  the  development's  effects 
on  its  surroundings,  ranging  from 
traffic  and  air  quality  to  shadow's.' 
wind  and  public  access,  and  pro- 
poses ways  to  mitigate  them.  After 
the  public  has  responded  to  the 
draft  form,  the  report  will  be  re- 
vised and  resubmitted. 

Most  of  the  planned  develop- 
ment around  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel is  still  In  the  visionary  stage. 
The  Fan,!Pler-Pler  4  complex, 
which  would  include  more  than 


two  million  square  feet  of  office 
and  retail  »f>ace.  1.300  hotel 
Yrtf5ms.  l.OW'cc^cftrilnltum  units 
and  '4.700  , -parking  *  spaces. 
wouldn't  be  completed  until  1995. 
But  It  would  be  the  magnet  for 
what  the  Bostoji_Redevelopment 
Authority  sees  asthe  natural  area 
to  absorb  future  spillover  from  the 
downtown  building  boom. 

"We've  got  to  spread  the  com- 
mercial economy  away  from  the 
PIERS.  Page  14   \  x 


Third  tunnel 
needed  for 
pier  project, 
report  says  i 

its) 


■  PB   , 

Continued  from  Page  13 

core  of  the  city,  because  It's  too 
small."  says  BRA  director  Ste- 
phen Coyle.  "It's  only  two  square 
miles  and  most  of  the  buildings 
are  concentrated  In  half  of  It" 

v  •■-  \, , 

The  channel  area 

the  channel  area,  within  ' 
walking  distance  of  the  edge  of  the 
financial  district,  ts  the  natural 
alternative.  Once  a  dense  web  of 
wharves  and  railheads,  much  of 
the  land  there  Is  now  vacant  or 
underused. 

Yet  the  area  la  reachable  only 
by  three  downtown  bridges  or 
through  South  Boston's  grid  of 
narrow  streets,  which  are  already" 
heavily  traveled.  When  the  Inter- 
national Place  and  Rowes  Wharf 
complexes  open  next  year.  South 
Boston  residents  fear  that  drivers 
will  use  their  streets  as  an  escape 
route  to  the  South  Shore. 

*Tf  you  live  In  this  town,  you 
know  what  the  shortcuts  are." 
says  Yotts.  "And  you're  not  going 
to  go  where  the  traffic  Is." 

Already,  peak-hour  traffic 
along  Atlantic  Avenue  Is  badly 
knotted,  with  little  relief  In  sight. 
The  problem,  as  with  most  of  Bos- 
ton's downtown  and  waterfront 
streets".  Is  geographical. 

"We  have  to  realize  that  we're 
living  In  a  city  with  unique  limita- 
tions," says  John  Connolly,  the 
mayor's  development  adviser. 
"We're  on  a  peninsula  that  is  con 


those  projects  are  still  tied  up  in 
red  tape,  with  the  Dukakis  admin- 
istration holding  out  for  a  de- 
pressed central  artery  as  part  of 
the  federally  funded  package. 
-  "The  seaport  access  road  is  'of- 
ficially tentative,'  "  says  Harry 
Spence.  spokesman  for  HBC  Asso- 
ciates. "The  state  Is  telling  .us 
there's  a  road,  but  Is  there  a  piece 
of  paper  saying  that?  No." 

Bridge,  road  needed  - 

Without  the  access  road  and  a 
new  Northern  Avenue  bridge,  the 
Fan  Pier-Pier  4  complex  can't  be 
built,  Spence  says.  But  even  with 
them,  the  development  would 
worsen  the  financial  district's 
parking  shortage. 

Besides  wiping  out  a  lot  where 
more  than  a  thousand  downtown 
workers  now  park,  the  complex 
would  create  a  demand  for  2.000 
more  cars  than  It  can  -handle. 
"You're  cutting  down  resousces." 
says  BRA  staffer  Larry  Fabian, 
"and  forcing  the  same  crew  to 
scavenge  for  them." 

The  developers  assume  that 
half  of  the  visitors  to  the  complex 
would  either  switch  to  water' 

;  transport  or  take  the  MBTA. 
"That's  very  unrealistic,"  Yotts 
says.  "It's  pure  unadulterated 
speculation.'* 

The  Fan  Pier  Is  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  South  Station  and 
Aquarium  subway  stations  and  Is 

]  served  by  two  part-time  bus  lines. 

|  Transportation  commissioner 
Richard  Dimfno  says  the  city  is 
pushing  the  Idea  of  a  new  Red 

!  Line  spur,  a  transit  link  between 
South  Station  and  Logan  Airport 
and  a  connection  between  Bow- 

|  doin  and  Charles  stations. 

"Except  for  the  seaport  access 
road,"  Dimino  says,  "we  don't  see 
roadways  being  the  most  benefi- 
cial link  to  that  area."  But  the 
proposed  MBTA  expansions  would 
cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  BRA  planners  see  them 
gSd!  ^th'^reeTp^Ue^r  »  -  21sH*ntury  projects, 
were  laid  out  a  couple  of  hundred1  without  the  tunnel,  the  access 
years  ago."  i  road  and  substantial  MBTA  Im- 

Much  of  the  airport-related  tprovements.  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
traffic  could  be  eased  by  building '  ne|  district  can't  handle  what  Is 
the  third  tunnel  and  the  access  envisioned  for  It.  city  planners 
road,  planners  say.  But  both  of  an(j  would-be  developers  agree. 
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Boston  Artists  Win  Harbor  Lofts 
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0ST0N,  Jan.  9  —  For  seven 
yean,  Paola  Savarlno  and 
her  son,  Jason,  old  their 
clothes  and  beds  If  the  door- 
bell rang  unexpectedly.  To  camou- 
flage traces  of  their  residency,  they 
ferried  groceries  and  laundry  in  card- 
board boxes.  "I  worried  about  devel- 
oping a  ghetto  mentality,"  said  Miss 
Savarlno,  recalling  seven  years  of 
I  moving  in  and  out  of  industrial  build- 
ings not  zoned  as  residences. 

On  Jan.  1,  Miss  Savarlno,  a  painter, 
and  44  other  painters,  sculptors, 
photographers  and  ceramists  cele- 
brated their  first  year  living  openly 
and  permanently  at  249  A  Street  In  the 
I  Fort  Point  section  of  Boston.  This 
i  waterfront  neighborhood^of  19tb-cen- 

ry  warehouses  —  some  vacant, 

ne  used  for  light  Industry  and  a  few 
converted  Into  offices  and  condomini- 
ums —  is  an  easy  walk  to  the  heart  of 
the  dty.  It  took  five  years  for  the  art- 
ists to  organize  an  action  group,  the 
Fort  Point  Art  Community  Inc.,  find 
a  building  they  could  afford,  lobby  for 
a  zoning  variance,  buy  the  building, 
rebuild  it  and  become  legal  residents. 

Like  the  artists  who  originally 
moved  Into  SoHo  in  Manhattan,  they 
had  been  caught  in  a  pattern  of  devel- 
opment that  was  forcing  them  out  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  had  occupied 
and  upgraded  spaces  unwanted  by 
others,  with  short-term  commerical 
leases  or  no  leases  at  all.  Their  Im- 
provement* made  the  neighborhood 
more  attractive.  Soon,  developers 
began  to  move  In,  and  prices  and 
rents  rose  beyond  the  artists'  reach. 

"Our  challenge  was  to  prevent 
being  SoHo-lzed,"  said  Jerro  Nessan, 
director  of  the  Fort  Point  Art  Com- 
munity. "Our  value  to  other  artists  la 
to  show  them  that  if  you  organize, 


George  Vasquez,  a  photographer,  in  his  loft  in  building  owned  by  members  of  the  Fc 
Point  Art  Community  in  Boston.  A  wall  encloses  the  bedroom,  bath  and  darkroom. 
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work  cooperatively  with  City  Hall 
and  developers,  you  can  effect 
change." 

Recently,  looking  at  her  holiday 
wreath,  an  eveigieeu  bough  draped 
with  a  red  electrical  cord,  Miss 
Savarlno  said,  "For  ua,  power  to  the 
people  meant  the  day  a  year  ago 
when  our  electricity  waa  turned  on  so 
we  could  run  our  tools  to  finish  our 
studios  and  get  back  to  our  art  work. " 

But  290  other  artists  In  the  organi- 
ration  cannot  live  legally  in  Fort 
Point  until  they  find  buildings  to  buy 
or  until  the  commercial  district  Is  re- 
zoned  for  residential  use.  The  group 
has, asked  the  Boston  Wharf  Compa- 
ny, Fort  Point's  largest  landlord,  to 
sell  1  percent  of  its  buildable  floor 
space  for  art  studios.  But  the  New 
York  real-estate  executive  Daniel 
Rose,  a  partner  In  the  company,  has 
refused  so  far.  "We  are  long-term  in- 
vestors looking  for  renters,  not 
buyers,"  he  said.  , 

"Artists  live  in  Fort  Point  for  the 
structure  of  the  buildings,"  said 
George  Vasquez,  a  33-year-old 
photographer  who  Is  president  of  the 
community  group.  Mr.  Vaaquez's 
2,000-square-foot  studio  la  mostly 
open,  except  for  a  12-foot  segment 
with  a  bedroom,  bath,  darkroom  and 
reception  area.  Few  buildings  are  left 
with  the  large  spaces,  high  ceilings, 
good  lighting,  sturdy  floors  and 
freight  elevators  that  artists  need. 

Miss  Savarlno,  40,  considers  a  large 
space  essential.  "Since  my  work  la 
shown  In  public  places,  it  has  to  be  big 
enough  to  dance  with,"  the  painter 
said.  Her  1,700-square-foot  loft  is 
mostly  open;  she  has  built  only  a 
kitchen  alcove,  Jason's  bedroom  and 
a  bathroom.  "When  I'm  painting  I 
have  to  get  40  feet  away  for  perspec- 
tive," she  said. 

Miss  Savarlno  settled  Into  her  loft, 
storing  sweaters  in  a  wooden  file 
cabinet  and  personal  papers  in  shop- 
ping bags  labeled  by  year.  Her  furni- 
ture, apart-from  a  bed  and  Victorian 
bureau.  Is  sparse;  the  bookshelves 
are  still  mostly  empty,  and  large  ab- 
stract canvases  dominate  the  space. 

She  is  ready  for  refinements. 
"After  years  of  hiding,  I  forgot  to  de- 
sign the  niceties  into  my  studio,"  she 
said,  adding  that  she  plans  to  build  a 
closet  and  kitchen  cabinets. 

Like  most  of  her  fellow  residents  at 
249  A  Street,  Miss  Savarlno  discov- 
ered the  area  in  the  late  1970's.  Word 
spread  quickly  about  the  abandoned 
textile  warehouses  of  Fort  Point, 
built  In  the  1830's. 

"It  was  a  phenomenon,"  said  Larry 
Maglott,  a  39-year-old  photographer 
who  rented  a  studio  on  Famsworth 
Street  with  a  36-year-old  sculptor,  Su- 
zanne Schell,  In  the  spring  of  1979. 

By  that  summer,  artists  who  had 
moved  Into  Mr.  Maglott's  building  or- 
ganized Fort  Point's  first  open  studio 
show.  A  filer  attracted  29  more  par- 
ddpanta.  Another  notice  asked  for  a 
meeting  of  artists  Interested  in  pre- 
venting^ their  displacement  from  the 
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The  artists'  group  hired  Jerro  Nesson,  a  city  planner,  in  front  of  249  A  Street  at  left 
above,  to  help  them  acquire  the  building  and  obtain  a  zoning  variance.  Paola  Savarino, 
above  right,  a  painter,  is  one  of  the  residents. 
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Suzanna  Schell,  a  sculptor,  and  Larry  Maglott,  a  photographer,  joined  their  two  work 
spaces  and  created  a  common  living  area  in  between. 


area.  The  Fort  Point  Art  Community 
took  shape. 

The  group  got  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  in 
March  1983,  then  hired  Mr.  Nesson, 
the  director,  who  has  16  years'  experi- 
ence as  a  dry  planner.  A  board  of  art- 
ists was  formed  to  set  policy  and  a 
board  of  professionals  —  Including 
lawyers,  architects  and  business  peo- 
ple—to offer  advice. 

The  following  October,  Mr.  Nesson 
learned  that  248  A  Street,  one  of  the 
few  Fort  Point  buildings  not  owned  by 
the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  was  for 
sale.  After  a  study,  he  recommended 
that  39  artists  deposit  $1,000  each  for 
an  option  to  buy  the  building.  By  Au- 
gust 1983  the  organization  won  a  zon- 
ing variance  permitting  them  to  live 
there  and  obtained  a  mortgage  from 
the  15th  bank  they  approached. 

They  formed  a  cooperative  and 
bought  249  A  Street  for  $910,000.  Six 
months  of  construction  divided  the 
former  printing  plant  Into  39  studio 
shells.  The  units  —  each  with  new  six- 
foot  windows  and  access  to  electrical, 


cold  water  and  sewer  systems  —  cost 
about  $9  a  square  foot.  Last  January, 
the  49  artists  who  moved  in  began  to 
bring  their  units,  ranging  from  900  to 
2,300  square  feet,  up  to  residential 
code  requirements. 

"We  designed  our  interiors  to  suit 
our  situations,"  said  Suzanna  Schell. 
She  and  Mr.  Maglott  joined  their 
units  into  one  3,000-equare-toot  space. 
At  each  end  of  a  wood  floor  is  a  work 
space.  A  hanging  couch  separates  the 
living  and  dining  areas,  and  five-foot- 
tall  avocado  plants  hide  the  bed.  In 
the  kitchen,  green  and  red  Fiesta- 
ware  provides  a  dash  of  color.  A  spin- 
ning barbershop  pole  lights  the  pink, 
white  and  black  Art  Deco  bathroom. 

Some  neighbors  opposed  the  art- 
ists' group  at  its  first  zoning  hearing. 
"South  Boston  is  a  family  neighbor- 
hood and  artists  aren't  family-orient- 
ed," said  one  opponent.  City  Council- 
lor James  Kelly.  But  the  artists  in- 
vited South  Bostonians  to  attend  the 
organization's  meetings,  and  some 
volunteered  to  teach  painting  to  the 
elderly  at  the  South  Boston  Neighbor- 


hood House.  On  the  second  attempt, 
the  variance  was  granted. 

Boston  expects  its  harbor  neighbor- 
hoods to  attract  $3  billion  of  develop- 
ment investment  by  1990.  The  other 
250  artists  in  the  Fort  Point  Art  Com- 
munity fear  that  a  development  boom 
will  put  Fort  Point  —  and  perhaps  the 
rest  of  the  dty  —  out  of  reach.  This 
year,  the  dty  will  devise  a  master 
plan  and  zoning  code  to  guide  the 
growth. 

Mayor  Raymond  L.  Flynn,  promis- 
ing to  establish  a  permanent  art  com- 
munity in  Fort  Point,  has  said,  "We 
want  a  development  policy  that  takes 
artists  Into  account."  City  Hall  has  of- 
fered the  Boston  Wharf  Company  re- 
duced development  fees  If  it  sells  the 
artists'  group  the  requested  space. 

The  Mayor's  proposal  might  be  a 
key  to  the  realization  of  Miss  Savari- 
no's  vision.  "I'd  like  to  see  more  art- 
ists' buildings,"  she  said,  "a  theater, 
endowed  studios,  parks,  a  South  Bos- 
ton victory  garden  and  more  incuba- 
tor businesses  like  ours." 
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$700m  master  plan 
is  presented  for 
Ft.  Point  Channel 


By  Anthony  J.  Yudls 
Globe  Staff 

Internationally  known  architect  Ce- 
sar Pelll  of  New  Haven  has  presented  for 
Boston's  review  a  preliminary  master 
plan  for  a  $700  million,  mixed-use  pro- 
ject on  an  18-acre  waterfront  site  along 
Northern  avenue  In  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel area. 

The  plan,  containing  more  than  5 
million  square  feet,  includes  a  1000-room 
Hyatt  Hotel,  a  public  waterfront  park 
and  promenades,  apartments,  retail 
stores,  restaurants  and  office  buildings 

The  plan  represents  the  first  serious 
site  and  building  proposal  for  the  so- 
called  "fan  pier"  section,  consisting  of 
Piers  1  through  3  adjacent  to  Anthony's 
Pier  4  Restaurant,  since  It  was  an- 
nounced in  April  1982  that  Hyatt  Hotel 
Corp.  and  Anthony  Athanas  were  jointly 
considering  a  major  hotel  project  here. 
Athanas.  who  owns  Pier  4  and  the  res- 
taurant of  the*  same  name,  also  owns 


Piers  1  through  3.  (The  contour  of  the 
piers  form  a  curve  along  Fort  Point 
Channel  and  the  harbor  that  looks  like  a 
fan.  hence  the  term  "fan  piers"  for  the 
^stte). 

Athanas.  the  Hyatt  Hotel  Corp.  and 
Carpenter  Properties.  Inc..  a  Boston  real 
estate  firm  headed  by  Richard  Friedman. 
are  the  joint  developers.  Pelli  is  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Yale  architectural 
school. 

In  addition  to  Pelli's  concept  for  Piers 
1-3.  Boston  architects  Jung  Brannen  As- 
sociates are  also  planning  a  development 
on  Pier  4  for  Athanas  that  would  include 
a  300-room  hotel.  750  apartments,  a 
55.000-square-foot  restaurant.  13.500 
square  feet  of  retail  space  and  a  1500-car 
garage.  The  total  project  would  be  done 
in  several  phases. 

The  Pelll  concept  for  Piers  1-3  in- 
cludes almost  three  acres  of  landscaped 
and  heavily  treed  public  open  space  and 
pedestrian  walks.  There  is  one  central 
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public  park,  roughly  triangular  In  shape, 
set  back  from  the  waterfront  at  a  corner 
of  the  development  site  where  Fort  Point 
Channel  empties  Into  the  harbor.  A  pub- 
lic promenade  traverses  the  total  perim- 
eter of  the  project  along  the  water's  edge. 

The  design  concept,  which  is  expected 
to  come  under  rigid  scrutiny  by  the  city 
and  civic  groups  in  coming  months,  fo- 
cuses on  development  of  a  waterfront 
"island." 

The  island  is  to  be  formed  by  dredging 
a  90-foot  wide  "canal"  strip  further  In- 
land along  the  three  piers  below  North- 
ern avenue,  thus  eliminating  2.8  acres  of 
land.  The  canal  will  separate  the  island 
from  a  line  of  five  office  and  retail  build- 
ings along  Northern  avenue. 

The  Island  itself  houses  the  hotel  com- 
plex, park  and  three  apartment  build- 
ings containing  600  dwelling  units  in  20- 
.  23-  and  26-story  buildings.  Retail  out- 
lets line  the  proposed  promenade. 

The  island  is  bridged  by  two  streets, 
which  would  become  extensions  of  exist- 
ing Pittsburgh  and  Farnsworth  streets 
in  Fort  Point  Channel,  said  Robert 
Kroin.  chief  senior  architect  for  the  Bos- 
ton Redevelopment  Authority. 

"Extending  these  streets  into  the  wa- 
terfront gives  a  sense  of  making  the  pro- 
ject part  of  the  city  rather  than  a  sepa- 
rate entity."  Kroin  said. 

The  Pelli  plan  places  the  Hyatt  hotel 
along  one  side  of  the  extended  Pittsburgh 
street,  and.  open  water  on  the  other  side, 
where  a  marina  is  contemplated.  The  ho- 
tel consists  of  a  low-rise  rectangular  base 
connected  by  a  35-story  hotel  tower  on 
the  waterfront  side  and  a  16-story  hotel 


section  on  the  opposite  inland  side  of  the 
base  facing  the  new  canal.  On  the  other 
side  of  Pittsburgh  street  are  two  apart- 
ment towers.  The  third  apartment  tower 
is  east  of  the  new  Farnsworth  street. 
Whether  the  apartment  would  be  rental 
units  or  condominiums  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  according  to  BRA  officials. 

The  five  office  and  retail  buildings 
along  Northern  avenue  and  the  new  ca- 
nal are  5.  13.  16.  19  and  20  stories  high. 
There  Is  parking  below  ground  level  for 
2248  cars  on  Piers  1-3. 

The  total  project  in  the  preliminary 
plan  shows  5.7  million  square  feet  of 
building  space  for  Piers  1-3:  Including 
the  Pier  4  development,  the  total  is  5.9 
million  square  feet. 

Marc  Webb.  BRA  assistant  director 
for  planning  and  zoning,  said  Pelli  incor- 
porated the  BRA's  Harborpark  open 
space  planning  study  his  preliminary  de- 
sign study. 

The  Harborpark  plan,  which  man- 
dates public  open  space  along  much  of 
Boston's  waterfront,  was  completed  ear- 
lier this  year  under  orders  of  the  BRA's 
incoming  director  Stephen  F.  Coyle. 

According  to  Kroin.  the  plan  repre- 
sents the  first  time  that  an  architect  has 
laid  out  the  open  space  concept  before 
siting  buildings.  Kroin  said  the  BRA  de- 
sign staff  held  a  number  of  meetings 
with  Pelli  to  explain  the  Harborpark  con- 
cept. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  initial  Pelli 
plan.  Coyle  said.  "We  are  not  suggesting 
that  we  endorse  the  plan,  but  we  are  en- 
couraged that  they  are  taking  a  serious 
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approach  to  our  Harborpark  con- 
cept. There  are  certain  elements 
in  it  we  are  pleased  with." 

A  newly-formed  group  repre- 
senting neighborhood  and  water- 
front interests  and  calling  itself 
the  Fan  Piers  l-IV  Civic  Advisory 
Commltee,  is  taking  part  in  the  re- 
view process.  The  committee  has 
been  briefed,  said  Webb,  on  mar- 
ket, zoning  and  transportation  Is- 
sues at  previous  meetings  and 
was  briefed  on  the  preliminary 
master  plan  last  week. 

"This  Is  the  first  real  look  we 
have  had  at  the  proposal  and  It  is 
only  in  preliminary  form.  "  said 
Lawrence  Dwyer  of  South  Boston, 
committee  chairman  "We  will  be 
working  with  the  BRA  and  devel- 
opers in  attempts  to  address  what 
we  pefreive  to  be  some  major  com- 
munity concerns  involving  trans- 
portation access  issues,  environ- 
mental-impact and  the  spin-off  ef- 
fects of  the  development." 

Dwyer  said  the  committee 
wants  to  make  sure  the  Interests 
of  the  nearby  South  Boston  neigh- 
borhood are  protected. 

"We  will  be  looking  for  poten- 
tial benefits  for  Boston  residents 
at-Iarge  and  for  South  Boston  resi- 


dents in  particular  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment opportunities,"  he  add- 
ed. 

Coyle  said  the  the  development 
team  and  architects  "have 
brought  the  project  to  a  point 
where  we  can  have  some  serious 
analysis  on  It.  This  is  the  largest 
project  of  Its  kind  in  the  city's  his- 
tory. We  have  had  nothing  quite 
like  It  before,  and  it  would,  in  ef- 
fect, be  creating  a  new  neighbor- 
hood within  the  city." 

Coyle  said  modifications  and 
reduction  in  the  square  footage 
might  take  place  during  the  de- 
sign process.  He  said  the  develop- 
ers are  anxious  to  get  construction 
started  In  the  fall  of  1986  so  that 
the  hotel  can  be  completed  by  ear- 
ly 1988.  when  the  city's  expanded 
Hynes  convention  facilities  are 
due  to  be  completed. 

Coyle  has  set  a  hectic  review 
schedule  for  the  project.  Indicating 
he  would  like  to  get  the  local  de- 
sign process  completed  by  mid- 
summer of  this  year  so  that  it  can 
then  go  through  the  so-called 
State  Chapter  91  waterways  li- 
cense approval  process  via  the 
state  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Engineering  (DEQE). 

The  Division  of  Waterways 
within  DEQE  will  Issue  a  license 
once  it  determines  the  project  will 
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not  have  adverse  environmental 
impacts  and  Is  assured  that  the 
project  has  some  relevance  for  the 
general  public.  The  Rowes-Fosters 
Wharf  development  on  Atlantic 
avenue  underwent  similar  scruti- 
ny before  a  state  license  was 
granted  earlier  this  year. 

One  of  the  concepts  of  the  city's 
Harborpark  plan  study  suggests 
that  buildings  close  to  the  water 
be  low-rise  elements,  with  higher 
buildings  located  farther  Inland. 
However,  the  planned  hotel  would 
be  35  stories  high. 

"We  are  trying  to  pick  up 
prominent  (landmark)  points  in 
the  city  as  viewed  from  the  har- 
bor," Coyle  said.  In  explaining  the 
apparent  inconsistency.  Develop- 
ing a  major  visible  landmark  on 
the  Kort  Point  Channel  will  estab- 
lish an  Identity  for  this  part  of  the 
waterfront,  he  added. 

In  Charlestown.  one  can  sec 
the  Bunker  Hili  Monument,  and. 
looking  toward  Atlantic  avenue 
one  sees  the  landmark  Customs 
House,  he  said.  For  Fort  Point 
Channel,  anyone  coming  into  the 
"city  s  door"  from  the  harbor 
would  see  the  Hyatt  tower,  he 
Coyle  added. 

Kroin  said  the  hotel  tower 
would  be  somewhai  unusual. 
since  It  would  be  slender  and  have 
only  about  10.000  square  feet  on 
each  floor. 

"We  would  like  to  see  it  as  hav- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a  light- 
house, said  Kroin.  "and  we.  in  ef- 
lect.  are  making  some  heavy  de- 
sign demands  on  the  architects  to 
produce  a  tower  that  would  be 
somewhat  spectacular  when  seen 
from  the  harbor." 

The   master   plan   represented 
only  the  size  of  buildings  and  sit 
ing.  and.  so  far,  there  are  no  spe- 
cific designs  for  exteriors. 


Architect's  sketch  shows  park  proposed  for  piers  along  Port  Point  Channel  as 
part  of  $700-million  development  project. 


Architect  Cesar  Pelli's  site  plan  for  Fort  Point  Channel  fan  pier  consists  of 
three  piers  adjacent  to  Anthony's  Pier  4  Restaurant.  Building  identification:  A. 
Office  buildings.  B.  Hyatt  Hotel  complex.  C.  Apartments.  D.  Park  wbich  includes 
tree-lined  promenade  around  the  site.  Not  shown  is  fourth  pier  (to  left  of  mari- 
na) where  additional  hotel,  apartment  and  retail  development  is  contemplated. 
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The  Fort  Point  Arts  Com- 
munity, Inc.  has  been  awarded  a 
1984  Federal  Design  Achievement 
Award  for  its  role  in  developing 
249  A  St.,  a  cooperatively-owned 
artists'  studio  building  in  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  area  of  South 
Boston.  This  six-story  former  mill 
building  now  houses  artists  in  35 
work/live  studios.  Although  inno- 
vative in  its  renovation  and  design, 
the  project  was  lauded  especially 
for  the  cooperative  nature  of  its 
planning  process;  each  step  was 
based  on  a  consensus  of  the  artists 
involved. 


PHOTO  BY  FBED  UIBUANI 

A  project  which  established  artists'  studios  and  living  space  in  Fort 
Point  Channel  (shown  here)  recently  Mn  a  federal  design 
achievement  award. 

The  Federal  Design  Achieve- 
ment Awards  was  established  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan  in  1983 
to  recognize  and  encourage  excel- 
lence in  federally-supported 
projects. 
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Real  estate  boom  called  a  crisis  for  artists 


By  Jeff  McLaughlin 
Globe  Staff        l'\.£/i 


\^m 


Greater  Boston's  visual  artists  " 
are  being  driven  out  of  their  hous- ' 
ing  and  studio  space  by  a  skyrqck- 
etln&real  estate  market  and  the 
lack  oT~a"-t;lear  public  policy,  US 
Rep*.  Edward  Mavrkey4p-Mass.) 
said  last  night  at  an  opoFstudlp 
meeting  In  East  Boston. 

Markey ,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional Art  Caucus,  told  a  gath- 
ering of  about- 100  artists  and  ad- 
ministrators that  "to  help  focus 
attention  on  the  problem,  which  I 
believe  is  at  a  crisis  point  here  and 
across  the  nation.  I  will  turn  my 
Washington  office  into  a  perma- 
nent gallery  for  Boston  area  art- 
ists."        .  ' 

The  five-term  representative 
rom  Maiden  said  the  plan  "has 
he  potential  to  be  a  catalyst  for 
>ther  congressmen  to  look  at  art- 
sts'  problems  and  discover  some- 
hlng  is  drastically  wrong."  The 
trtists  Foundation  estimates 
here  are  at  least  2500-3000  art- 
its  in  the  Boston  area.  Adequate 
ousing  and  studio  space,  always 
i  short  supply.  Is  drying  up  rap- 
lly.  '"Crisis"  is  exactly  the  right 
'ord."  said  Sue  Hodes  of  the  50- 
0  member  Artists  Wes't  group, 
hich  fears  artists  soon  may  lose 
lelr  studios  in  a  refurbished  Wal- 
lam  mill  because  of  market  pres- 
ores. 

In  addition,  projected  condo- 
llnlum  development  in  the  ware- 
houses owned  by  Boston  Wharf 
to.  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area 
hreatens  260  artist-tenants, 
ome  of  whom  have  lived  in  the 


buildings  and  improved  them  over  I 
10  ~years.  An  artists  group  in  Bel- 
mont soon  will  have  to  vacate  its 
space  in  a  school  that  will  be  con-  j 
verted  to  housing  for  the  elderly.  A 
group  of  East  Cambridge  artists 
had  to  mqve  out  of  their  studios 
last  year  when  other  uses  proved 
more  profitable  for  the  owner. 

Friends  of  Boston  Art.  a  volun-  ' 
teer  group  affiliated  with  the  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Artels  span-  ! 
soring  a  conference.  "Artists  Stu- 
dio Space:  Needs  and  Solutions  In 
Boston.",  on  June  4  at  8  p.m.  In 
the  First  and  Second  Church  In 
Boston. 

Jero  Nessen.  director  of  Fort 
Point  Arts  Community  Inc.  of 
South  Boston,  who  has  been  nego- 
tiating with  the  city,  the  Beaton 
RerifvHnppient   Authority  and 
JJoston  WhartCo.  tor  more  than  a  j 
year,  said,  "Artists  are  taking  re- 
sponsibility. We  were  able  to  buy 
.  a  building  at  249  A  street  that  pro- 
vides 72,000  square  feet  of  the 
best  and'  most  affordable  space 
anywhere.  But  we  are  being  priced 
out  of  the  chance  to  repeat  thaL 

"What  Mr.  Markey's  action  in 
setting  up  the  gallery  can  do." 
said  Nessen.  "is  to  help  put  the  is- 
sue Into  the  political  arena',  which 
is  where  it  must  be  thrashed  out  - 
and  soon.  It  won't  do  any  good  if 
one  by  one  we're  forced  out  before 
a  policy  is  formed.  That  means 
there  must  be  a  policy  soon,  and 
that  peans  we  need  public  action. 
Artists  are  a  valuable  cultural  as- 
set, not  Just  to  the  general  public, 
but  to  developers,  too." 


seed  was  sown  when  he  sponsored 
a  1983  exhibit  by  50  artists  of  the 
Boston-based  antiwar  group  Art- 
ists for  Survival  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Cannon  Office  Building,  which 
houses  some  1 50  US  congressmen. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Maverick  Square  studio  of  artists 
Louis  Risoli  and  Michael  Beauche- 
min.  whose  space  is  one  of  14  in  a 
building  developed  by  Young  Park 
of  EPI  of  Boston.  A  cross-Section  of 
the  arts  community  attended  in- 
cluding artists  Nan  Freeman. 
Maud.  Morgan,  David  Car  bone. 
Bill  and  Clara  Wainwright.  Corita 
Kent.  Shirley  Levy  and  Jon  Imber. 
Also  at  the  meeting  were:  David 
Ross  of  the  Institute  of  Contempo- 
rary Art.  Rene  Westbrook  of  the 
Artists  Foundation  and  Larry 
Murray  of  ARTS/Bpston  and  the 
Boston  Arts  Lottery  Council. 


Artists  leaving  town 

Development  craze  driving  them  from  Hub 


Gina  Fiedel  and  artist  husband  Doug  Anderson  are  two  of  the  last  artists  in  the  Lalti^^^i, 


By  Coria  A.  Holland 

Boston,  one  of  the  largest  cultural  centers  in  the 
Northeast,  is  rapidly  being  vacated  by  artists  who 
are  unable  to  find  affordable  studio  and  living  space. 
According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  National  En- 
dowment of  the  Arts,  ewer  8,400  artists  left  New 
England  between  1970  and  1980. 

Some  artists  who  have  chosen  to  stay  are  facing 
displacement,  gentrification,  and  soaring  rents  as 
the  result  of  the  development  craze  that  has 
descended  upon  Boston.  The  Artists  Foundation 
says  the  number  of  artists  in  the  Greater  Boston 
area  has  dwindled  to  2,500-3,000. 

Artists  claim  that  they  need  living  and  studio 
areas  equipped  with  high  ceilings,  large  open  spaces, 
heavy  load  capacity  floors  and  electric,  freight  ele- 
vators and  large  windows  for  light  to  practice  their 
craft.  One  artist  said,  "It  seems  that  these  very 


buildings  are  the  prime  targets  for  developers  and 
real  estate  agencies." 

Traditionally,  artists  have  lived  in  factories,  ware- 
houses, and  rundown  neighborhoods  where  rent  is 
cheap.  Money  is  a  key  element  in  the  artist's  life. 
Eew  artists  are  able  to  support  themselves  with 
L  their  craft  alone.  Like  the  aspiring  actor,  the  artist 
must  sometimes  supplement  his  or  her  income  by 
working  as  a  taxi  driver,  waitress,  and/or  house- 
cleaner  The  average  income  of  an  artist  in  Boston 
is  estimated  at  less  than  $15,000  a  year. 

Industrial  buildings,  which  are  best  suited  for  ar- 
tists' living  and  studio  needs,  are  generally  zoned 
for  commercial  use.  An  ordinance,  which  usually 
takes  from  five  to  six  months,  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore an  artist  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  space. 

>  hard  to  convince  an  owner  to  wait  five  or  six 
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Artists 

continued  from  page  1   \ 

months.  We  then  have  to  pay  operating  costs  and 
we  might  not  get  the  building,"  Gina  Fiedel,  an  area 
artist,  said. 

Fiedel  and  her  artist  husband,  Doug  Anderson, 
are  some  of  the  last  artists  in  the  Leather  District, 
an  area  once  heavily  populated  with  artists.  The  cou- 
ple faces  displacement  in  March,  1986.  Fiedel  and 
Anderson  have  lived  and  worked  in  Boston  for  the 
past  12  years.  They  first  came  to  Boston  as  students 
and  decided  to  stay  because  they  viewed  the  Hub 
as  a  growing  art  community.  They  never  dreamed 
they  would  one  day  experience  displacement.  They 
are  not  alone. 

They  joined  with  other  artists  facing  the  same 
dilemma  in  trying  to  find  a  building  they  could  call 
home  and  workplace.  "Artists  live  in  studios  most 
of  the  time.  We  live  where  we  work,  which  is  con- 
ducive to  creating  art,"  Fiedel  said. 

Renting  is  not  the  answer  for  Fiedel  and  her  hus- 
band. "There's  no  security  in  renting,"  Fiedel  said. 
When  they  first  moved  into  their  fifth-floor  loft,  rent 
was  $275.  Now  it's  $750. 

Fiedel,  her  husband,  and  six  other  artists  are  seek- 
ing a  building  they  can  develop  themselves.  "We're 
looking  at  buildings  at  a  time  when  prices  are  real- 
ly crazy,"  Fiedel  said.  The  group  has  looked  far  a 
building  to  occupy  within  a  half  hour  radius  of' 
Boston  center.  They've  found  that  bigger  buildings 
that  are  cheaper  per  square  foot  are  more  suitable. 
Fiedel  claims  that  she  has  spent  10  to  60  hours  a 
week  in  the  past  eight  months  lobbying  for  more  ar- 
tist space. 

South  End  resident  Sarah  Hutt  is  another  artist 
facing  displacement.  Hutt  was  a  member  of  the 
Save  Our  Space  (SOS)  committee,  a  group  of  about 
20  artists  with  studios  at  383  Albany  St.,  4-64  Thay- 
er St.,  458-502  Harrison  Ave.,  and  10-28  Randolph 
St.  Last  summer  Hutt,  along  with  other  members 
of  the  artist  community  in  the  South  End,  involved 
city  officials  and  a  lawyer  to  prevent  their 
landlord— area  developer  Mario  Nicosia— from  in- 
creasing their  rent  by  10  percent  and  from  making 
them  sign  a  year's  lease.  The  tenants  were  later 
given  a  five  percent  increase  and  a  three  year  lease. 

Hutt  commended  the  city  for  being  "really  sup- 
portive." She  said,  "Artists  don't  have  the  cash  to 
compete  with  developers."  Hutt  and  other  artists 
have  gone  through  the  city  to  try  and  buy  a  vacant 
Beaton  Redevelopment  Authority  buildings.  The 
group.  Artists  Tenants  of  the  South  End,  is  con- 
sidering the  Harry-the-Greek  building  at  Washing- 
ton and  East  Berkeley  Sfeseis,  which  will 
accommodate  six  households  ggpBfag  1 1  people  at 
a  cost  of  $1  million  to  rem 


"When  they  see  a  group  of  artists  they  view  us  1 
as  decadent.  They  believe  that  we're  wealthy  and 
we  chose  to  live  this  way,"  Hutt  said.  She  comment- 
ed, 'They  say  we  are  just  living  on  trust  funds  any- 
way. I  think  that  it  was  Councilor  Jim  Kelly 
(D-South  Boston)  who  said  we  just  sleep  in  sleep- 
ing bags,  drink  Perrier  and  eat  crossaints,"  Hutt 
said. 

"We're  not  taking  housing  from  anybody.  Boston 
has  to  do  something  for  artists  in  this  city.  It's  a 
job,  a  small  business  and  it's  hard  to  start  off,"  Hutt 
said  about  her  life  as  an  artist.  • 

Nearly  300  South  End  artists  occupy  what  is 
called  the  Pianocraft  Guild.  As  more  and  more  ar- 
tists are  being  forced  out  of  their  space,  the  Pi- 
anocraft structure  continues  to  serve  as  an  artist 
community  within  itself. 

The  Pianocraft  building,  affectionately  referred  to 
as  the  Piano  factory,  was  renovated  in  the  early 
1970's,  to  serve  the  needs  of  area  artists.  The  loft- 
style  apartments  are  priced  under  three  categories: 
low,  moderate,  and  market  income.  Low-income 
tenants  are  required  to  pay  25  percent  of  their  in- 
come for  rent  and  the  rest  of  the  tab  is  picked  up 
by  an  art  grant.  Residents  who  have  moderate  in- 
comes are  required  to  pay  50  percent  of  their  in- 
come. The  cost  of  market  rate  apartments  range 
from  $460  to  $750. 

Karen  Burnhardt,  manager  of  the  building,  said 
there  is  a  waiting  list.  Those  seeking  low-income 


housing  must  wait  five  years.  Moderate  rent  apart- 
ments are  available  within  six  months  to  a  couple 
of  years.  Market  rate  apartments  are  easiest  to  ob- 
tain with  a  four  to  six  month  waiting  period  "de- 
pending on  the  turnover." 

"We're  still  going  strong.  There's  no  talk  of  con- 
version," Bernhardt  said.  Bernhardt  herself  is  also 
being  forced  out  of  her  building  due  to  development. 
"Wherever  artists  go  developers  follow.  We  are  their 
exploratory  raft,"  Bernhardt  commented.  She  has 
sought  housing  in  Watertown,  South  Boston,  and 
other  Greater  Boston  communities. 

Another  artists'  group  has  created  living  and  stu- 
dio space  in  an  old  printing  plant  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  in  South  Boston.  Jero  Nesson,  an  ur- 
ban planner  whose  firm,  Fort  Points  Arts  Commu- 
nity Inc.,  described  the  home  to  300  artists  as  the 
largest  concentration  of  visual  artists  in  New  En- 
gland. The  complex  includes  35  units  for  working 
and  living  space.  The  average  price  for  a  12-foot 
square  studio  is  $480. 

\  "As  development  moves  in  our  direction,  we  won't 
•nave  a  place  left  to  go,  "Nesson  said.  The  Fort  Point 
section  is  one  of  the  few  areas  left  with  industrial 
type  buildings  needed  by  artists  to  practice  their 
craft. 

"There  won't  be  any  more  artists  in  the  city," 
Nesson  mused.  The  community  has  been  a  develop- 
ment target  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Artists 
in  this  area  fear  that  their  living  and  working  space 
wiD  be  gobbled  up  by  developers.  After  improve- ' 
ments  are  made  by  developers  many  artists  also  fear 
that  they  will  be  forced  out. 

"Artists  add  a  lot  to  the  community.  The  econom- 
ics will  be  greatly  effected,"  Nesson  said.  The  Fort 
Point  Arts  Community  and  Massachussetts  Coun- 
cil on  Arts  and  Humanities  have  joined  together  un- 
der a  contract  to  help  artists  find  suitable  working 
space.  The  Fort  Point  Arts  Community  has  agreed 
to  provide: 


Direct,  in-depth  technical  assistance  to  four  ar- 
tists groups  around  the  state:  the  Waltham  Mill  Ar- 
vZF*WaSaaaai'  Artwt^Tenants  of  the  South 
the  Newton  Artists  Housing  Partnership;  and 
'        ^!^ated  pouP  of  Pittsfield  artists. 
•Froduction  of  an  artist  space  handbook; 
•Artist  Space  Clearinghouse; 
•Regional  Workshops; 

-SESS?  *"  •**  e»  -  --"i° 

"We  can  spend  the  budget  three  times  over  and 
not  solve  the  housing  problem,"  Keith  Stroup  of  the 
Council  of  Arts  and  Humanities  said.  The  Council 
hopes  to  provide  Boston  area  artists  with  a  sophisti- 
cated leg  up. 

"Artists  give  the  city  a  sense  of  self,"  Jim  Dady, 
also  of  the  Council,  said.  The  Council  has  en- 
couraged area  artists  to  own  a  piece  of  the  action 
through  sweat  equity-when  artists  have  ownership 
and  can  develop  their  own  buildings. 

Efforts  by  city  officials  have  been  made  in  aiding 
displaced  artists.  At  a  June  4th  conference  or- 
ganized by  the  Friends  of  Boston  Art,  Rosemarie 
Sansone,  director  of  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Business 
and  Cultural  Development,  announced  that  the  city 
wiD  formulate  a  policy  regarding  artists'  housing  by 
October  1985,  to  coincide  with  the  next  scheduled 
symposium. 

Carol  Lederman,  congressional  aide  to  Congress- 
man Ed  Markey,  said,  "It's  difficult  when  private 
property  «  converted  into  condos.  It  designates 
space  that  is  very  difficult  to  come  by.  It's  difficult 
especially  for  artists  in  Boston." 

As  the  exodus  continues  Boston,  a  city  viewed 
worldwide  as  a  center  for  culture  and  learning  will 
lose  the  very  people  who  have  helped  attain  its 
image- the  artists.  ■ 
>*     : 
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Housing,  for  art's  sake 


US' 

Boston's  housing  snortage  has  spread  from 
one  neighborhood  to  the  next,  driving  up 
rents,  creating  resentment,  displacing  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  elderly.  City  and  state  of- 
ficials are  seeking  solutions  by  turning  aban- 
doned buildings  over  to  neighborhood  resi- 
dents, setting  up  public-private  partnerships 
and  exploring  new  financial  and  management 
techniques.  In  the  process,  the  housing  and 
studio  needs  of  Boston's  artists  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Painters,  sculptors,  printmakers.  weavers, 
photographers  and  ceramicists  have  been 
struggling  for  years.  They  have  rented  com- 
bined working  and  living  quarters  in  commer- 
cial buildings  in  several  neighborhoods  and 
downtown  areas.  As  Boston's  real  estate  boom 
makes  it  more  profitable  for  owners  to  sell  or 
convert  to  high-priced  offices  and  condomin- 
iums, the  artists  -  who  often  depend  on  sec- 
ond Jobs  to  eke  out  a  living  -  increasingly  are 
forced  to  move  on.  Now,  there  are  few  places 
for  them  to  go  to. 

As  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
embarks  on  its  first  serious  planning  effort  In 


years,  it  should  not  overlook  the  housing  and 
studio-space  problems  facing  the  estimated 
4.000  artists  in  the  city.  They  are  not  interest- 
ed in  housing  subsidies  or  in  competing  with 
the  poor  or  the  elderly  in  residential  areas. 
They  want  to  develop  their  own  projects,  and 
they  want  access  to  some  of  the  older  industri- 
al and  commercial  sites  in  the  city. 

One  artists'  group  has  created  studio  and 
living  space  in  a  former  printing  plant  in  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  area.  Another  is  putting 
together  a  project  for  Boston's  South  Street. 
Other  artists  have  plans  for  the  city-owned 
Harry-t he-Greek  building  at  Washington  and 
East  Berkeley  Streets  in  the  South  End:  the 
BRA  is  expected  to  request  developers'  propos- 
als for  that  project  soon. 

Imagine  what  Boston  would  be  like  without 
artists.  They  are  hardworking  entrepreneurs 
who  generate  a  lively  atmosphere  for  everyone 
who  lives,  works  or  visits  here.  Their  energy 
and  vitality  cannot  be  duplicated,  no  matter 
how  many  restaurants  and  boutiques,  or  how 
much  retail  space  and  park  land,  are  figured 
into  Boston's  future. 


,1 
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Rehab:  How  strong,  how  long? 


By  John 


Boston  Business  Jou 


It  hasn't  received  as  much  attention  as  the  cluster  of 
downtown   highrises  under  construction,   but  the 
market   for  renovated  office  space  in   Boston 
booming  as  never  before. 

On  Portland  Street  near  North  Station,  an'entire 
lengthy  block  is  lined  with  warehouses  being  rehabbed  to 


te  first  class  office  space.  In  the  Leather  District  near 

th  Station,  at  least  half  a  dozen  buildings  sport  scaf- 

and  "for  rent"  signs.  And  on  the  edge  of  the . 

District,  a  24-story  building  and  a  five-story 

g — both  being  gutted  and  restored — face  each 

(see  Rehab,  page  22B) 


ston's  Fort  Point  Channel  area  is  the  site  of  a  number  of  con-versions  of  warehouses  into  first-class  office  space. 


)) 
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(continued  f mm  page  IB) 


other  across  High  Street. 

Observers  estimate  that  as  much  as  3 
million  square  feet  of  rehabbed  Class  A 
office  space  could  enter  the  local  real 
estate  market  within  the  next  two  years,  a 
market  that  by  1989  will  also  have  to  ab- 
sorb 5  million  square  feet  of  space  in  new 
towers.  But  despite  the  flood,  brokers 
and  developers  worried  about  the  Hub's 
future  strength  are  outnumbered  by  peo- 
ple confident  that  all  is  well. 

"To  be  truthful,  the  timing  for  coming 
on  line  with  rehabs  couldn't  be  better," 
said  Frank  Nelson,  an  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent at  the  local  office  of  Cushman  & 
Wakefield,  a  national  real  estate  broker- 
age. "By  late  '86  the  market  will  be  very 
tight  again  because  there'll  be  little  tower 
space  opening.  As  long  as  people  ask  for 
reasonable  rents,  they  can  be  bullish." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  negative  by  any 
means,  but  certain  projects,  if  the 
buildings  don't  have  advantages,  are  go- 
ing to  suffer,"  countered  Robert 
Delaney,  a  broker  at  the  Codman  Com- 
pany. "The  rehab  market  for  well-located 
buildings  is  pretty  strong.  The  marginal 


space  will  be  hard  to  lease." 

What  no  one  disputes  is  that  the 
market  for  renovated  office  space  has 
been  transformed  in  recent  years.  During 
the  60s  and  70s  rehabs  were  relatively 
rare,  and  usually  occurred  in  already 
prominent  buildings,  such  as  the  Grain 
Exchange  on  Milk  Street,  One  Winthrop 
Square  and  the  old  City  Hall.  The  tenants 
tended  to  be  small  companies  or  law 
firms  looking  for  that  traditional  Boston 
feel. 

Part  and  parcel 

This  decade,  however,  rehabs  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  market.  According  to 
Steven  Steinberg,  manager  of  public  rela- 
tions for  Meredith  &  Grew,  approximate- 
ly 15  percent  of  all  class  A  space  here  is  in 
renovated  buildings;  between  1981  and 
1983,  1.8  million  square  feet  of  down- 
town office  space  was  upgraded,  and 
since  then  activity  has  spread  from  the 
Financial  District  to  such  peripheral  areas 
as  Fort  Point  Channel,  the  Leather 
District,  the  Combat  Zone  and  the  blocks 
near  North  Station  known  as  the 
"Bulfinch  Triangle"  (so  named  because 
the  street  pattern  was  laid  out  by  Charles 
Bulfinch  in  the  early  1800s). 

A  variety  of  factors  combined  to  create 
the  demand: 


< 
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•  The  federal  government's  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  allowed  tax 
credits  of  up  to  25  percent  for  rehabilita- 
tion of  commercial  buildings.  Since  then, 
more  than  3  million  square  feet  of  Boston 
office  space  has  been  created  or  upgraded 
using  the  tax  credits,  according  to  re- 
searcher John  Avault  of  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority. 


reasons — low  vacancy  rates,  expensive 
new  towers  opening — 'freshly  rehabbed 
space  offered  an  alternative  to  companies 
trying  to  hold  down  costs. 

"Once  rehabs  gained  credibility,  they 
really  did  represent  a  good  price  alter- 
native," said  James  Hooper,  a  vice  presi- 
dent at  Spaulding  &  Slye.  "The  market 
emerged  because  there   was  no   tower 


'Quality  restorations  are 
the  norm  now,'  said 
Richard  Lundgren.  'What 
was  done  15  or  20  years 
ago  was  horrible.' 


•  Only-  two  office  towers  opened  in 
Boston  between  1979  and  1983,  causing 
vacancy  rates  to  dive  below  2  percent  at 
times."  In  part,  this  was  a  response  to  a 
major  slump  here  in  the  mid-70s  (vacancy 
rates  topped  15  percent  in  1977);  in  part, 
it  was  the  result  of  an  unofficial 
moratorium  on  construction  as  then- 
mayor  Kevin  White  reviewed  the  down- 
town's future.  "While,  frankly,  Kevin 
White  paused  to  contemplate  the  city, 
people  began  seeing  there  was  a  market  in 
restoring  the  older  buildings,"  said 
Robert  Beal,  a  local  developer. 

•  Since  1982  rental  rates  in  office 
towers    have    soared.    Whatever    the 


space  available.  Now,  pricing  is  very  im- 
portant." 

Rental  rates 

At  present,  rental  rates  in  new  office 
towers  start  at  $35  per  square  foot  for  all 
but  the  lowest  floors,  and  top  off  at  $60 
per  square  foot  for  prime  space  in  One 
Financial  Center  and  Exchange  Place. 
The  prjciest  rehab  space,  by  contrast,  is 
the  $31  per  square  foot  commanded  re- 
cently in  Sunley  House  at  45  Milk  Street; 
elsewhere,  first  class  rehab  space  ranges 
from  $15  per  square  foot  in  some  Leather 
District  and  Bulfinch  Triangle  buildings 
to  Financial  District  rates  in  the  mid-  and 
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upper-$20s. 

"The  cost  is  certainly  important  to 
everyone.  A  rehab  is  an  opportunity  for 
law  firms  and  financial  firms  to  maximize 
their  presence  by  having  an  entire  floor  in 
a  building,"  said  Cushman  & 
Wakefield's  Nelson,  adding  that  this  is  a 
factor  even  when  prices  are  comparable 
between  new  and  old  space.  "When  you 
start  getting  into  overlapping  rents,  you 
have  to  ask  where  you  get  the  best  value 
for  your  dollar — One  Liberty  Square,  or 
the  lower  floors  in  an  office  tower?" 

In  some  cities  the  question  might  not 
even  be  asked;  new  is  still  equated  with 
better.  Here,  that's  not  the  case.  "No 
matter  what  kind  of  deal  you  can  cut,  the 
image  some  firms  want  to  project  is  best 
served  by  a  rehabbed  building,"  Nelson 
-said.  "No  one  looks  down  on  a  firm 
that's  in  an  old  building.  .'  .  .You  get  the 
feeling  the  tenants  at  One  Liberty  could 
be  in  Exchange  Place  if  they  wanted." 

Whatever  the  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  renovated  space,  developers  have  re- 
sponded by  upgrading  virtually  every  old 
office  building  or  warehouse  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  Post  Office  Square.  Once 
dilapidated  structures  across  Fort  Point 
Channel,  for  instance,  now  have  interiors 
witlr  fully  up-to-date  heating  and  com- 
munication systems;  the  developers  con- 
verting Commonwealth  Pier  into  the 
World  Trade  Center  claim  it  will  have 
"the  most  modern  information  network 
and  services  of  any  building  anywhere." 

"The  rehab  market  has  grown  tech- 
nologically. It  has  improved  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  tower  market  has  im- 
proved," Hooper  said.  "What  you've  got 
is  tower  space  in  a  historic  envelope.  They 
compete  by  providing  services  while 
maintaining  charm." 

"Quality  architectural  restorations  are 
the  norm  now,"  agreed  Richard  Lund- 
gren,  a  senior  vice  president  at  Hun- 
rtemanandCo.  "What  was  done  15  or  20 
years  ago  was  just  horrible.  ** 


Spottiness  in  market 

The  unanswered  question  is  exactly 
how  much  of  this  new/old  space  the 
market  can  bear.  The  strength  of  rehab 
space  downtown  is  a  given — the  transfor- 
mation of  the  art  deco  United  Shoe 
Building  into  The  Landmark  at~  Federal 
Center  is  a  sure  thing,  brokers  agree, 
despite  rents  averaging  in  the  high 
$20s — but  some  observers  question 
whether  even  Boston's  healthy  market 
can  sustain  a  three-pronged  rush  of 
rehabs  coming  on  line  in  the  Leather 
District,  the  Bulfinch  Triangle  and  Fort 
Point  Channel. 

Developers  have 
been  upgrading 
every  old  office 
blinding  within 
walMng  distance  of 
Post  Office  Square. 

"I  don't  think  all  three  can  do  well 
simultaneously,"  said  Timothy  Halloran, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Codman 
Company.  "If  rents  remain  reasonable 
and  the  market  remains  strong,  there 
should  be  no  trouble  absorbing  space. 
Right  now,  though,  the  rehab  area  is  a  lit- 
tle soft.  North  Station  is  struggling  and 
Fort  Point  .Channel  is  slower  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past." 

"You're  going  to  have  some  spottiness 
in  the  market,"  agreed  Beal,  whose  fami- 
ly firm  has  rehabbed  a  number  of  Finan- 
cial District  buildings  and  will  soon  begin 
renovating  the  Keaney  Square  Building 
near  North  Station.  "By  r987  or  '88  you 
could  see  some  Dumpiness." 

To  Halloran,  location  will  determine 
which  buildings  do  well  and  which  don't; 
Beal,  however,  thinks  the  quality  of  the 
properties  will  be  the  determining  factor. 
"The  buildings  that  wiH  lease  are  those 
that  have  special  features  to  them,  are 
well  managed  and  well  done,  inside  and 
out,"  Beal  said.. 
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Aside  from  the  Keaney  Square  project, 
Beal  has  cut  his  stake  in  the  rehab  market 
by  selling  two  landmarks  ( 1 5  Broad  Street 
and  the  Batterymarch  Building)  to 
Harold  Brown,  the  Allston-based  de- 
veloper who  in  recent  years  has  purchased 
more  than  40  downtown  buildings. 
Brown  and  Brookline  developer  Richard 
Cohen  have  teamed  up  on  the  Leather 
District's  largest  rehab,  a  conversion  of 
the  old  Teradyne  building  on  South  Street 
into  Lincoln  Square,  a  280,000-square- 
foot  project  set  to  open  next  spring. 

"I  think  the  space  being  created  will  be 
absorbed,"  Brown  said.  "The  question  is 
at  what  rental  rate." 

Brown,  though,  is  confident  that  the 
market  for  older  buildings  in  Boston  will 
remain  strong. 

"As  long  as  the  space  is  first  class  and 
rents  remain  well  under  the  tower  rents, 
there  will  always  be  a  strong  market," 
Brown  said.  "There  are  going  to  be  one 
or  two  years  with  no  new  office  buildings. 
There  should  be  a  shortage  of  space  start- 
ing in  the  spring  of  '86.'1 

Rates  for  space 

The  rate  for  prime  rehab  space  in  the 
three  peripheral  areas  averages  between 
$18  to  $22  per  square  foot,  and  each  area 

(continued  on  next  pa%e) 
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(continued  from  previous  page) 
has  its  strong  and  weak  points.  The 
Leather  District  is  literally  across  the 
street  from  One  Financial  Street,  South 
Station  and  the  Bedford  Crescent  de- 
velopment site;  on  the  other  hand,  park- 
ing is  virtually  non-existent.  The  Bulfinch 
Triangle  has  better  parking,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Government  Center  makes  it  a 
convenient  location  for  lawyers  and  peo- 
ple dealing  with  City  Hall — but  the  area 
still  has  a  grimy  image.  "The  buildings 
aren't  that  great,  and  Boston  Garden 
doesn't  do  that  much  for  me,"  shrugged 
one  broker.  "I  don't  think  the  area's 
ready." 

Compared  to  the  above  areas,  Fort 
Point  Channel  is  entrenched,  although 
even  its  boosters  admit  that  some  com- 
panies will  never  relocate  south  of  the 
downtown  peninsula. 

"Fort  Point  Channel  is  far  and  above 
the  other  districts.as  a  proven  location;  at 
least  Five  buildings  there  have  been  suc- 
cessfully rehabbed  and  leased,"  said  Cod- 
man's  Halloran.  "Once  you  can  point  to 
buildings  aeross  the  street  that  have  been 
leased,  you've  gained  acceptance." 

"The  channel  has  definitely  been  pro- 
ven," agreed  Jim  Hooper.  "In  the  Bul- 
finch Triangle,  the  early  buildings  will  be 
faced  with  the  credibility  problems  the 

channel  was  faced  with  initially."  As  for 
the  Leather  District,  "its  proximity  to  the 
Financial  District  is  such  that  I  think  it's  a 
natural  growth  area,  but  it  has  not  been 
proven.  .  .  .  My  sense  is  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed." 

Until  the  new  wave  of  rehabs  open,  one 
can  only  guess  at  their  acceptance;  such 
space  is  rarely  pre-leased,  there  being  no 
way  to  judge  a  renovation's  quality  until 
construction  is  finished.  For  the  time  be- 
ing, in  short,  the  only  way  to  size  up  the 
market  is  to  keep  track  of  each  building 
as  it  enters  the  market,  and  as  developers 
vie  with  each  other  for  tenants. 

And  if  the  optimistic  forecasts  prove 
correct?  Then  a  new  problem  will  face 
local   developers — the   search    for   new 


In  the  Leather  District  near  South  Station:  scaffolding  and  "For  Rent"  signs. 
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buildings.  While  people  like  Frank  Nel- 
son are  confident  that  "there's  always  a 
next  'best'  location,"  others  wonder  if, 
someday,  Boston's  stock  of  old  buildings 
won't  be  depleted. 

"I  can  see  a  time  in  1987  when  virtually 
every  old  mill  building  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  State  and  Congress 
streets  will  be  rehabbed  and  filled," 
Lundgren  said.  "Once  these  areas  are  all 
done — then  what  will  we  do?" 

On  the  other  hand  .  .  . 

"We're  talking  about  a  time  line,  fix- 
ing up  things  that  have  run  down," 
Hooper  said.  "By  the  time  all  the 
buildings  have  been  renovated,  the  early 
ones  will  need  fixing  up  again.  "□ 


Reagan's  tax  plan:  a 
blessing  in  disguise? 


A  controversial  element  of  the  Rea- 
gan Administration's  tax  reform  plan 
would  end  the  25  percent  Investment 
Tax  Credits  (ITCs)  for  historic 
rehabilitation  projects.  Preserva- 
tionists and  developers  alike  call  it  a 
blow  to  the  nation's  accelerating 
preservation  movement. 

"Our  task  is  to  convince  [govern- 
ment officials]  that  the  incentives  are 
working  and  -should  be  retained," 
wrote  J.  Jackson  Walter,  president  of 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preser- 
vation, in  an  editorial  in-  Historic 
Preservation  magazine.  "Once  a 
pastime  for  a  few,  historic  preser- 
vation  has  become  part  of  the  engine 
driving  our  economy." 

Boston-area  brokers,  by  contrast, 
aren't  that  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  a  tax  change.  Most  fed  rehabs  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  office  market. 
Some  even  suggest  that  the  change 
could  be  helpful  by ,  in  the  long  run, 
causing  the  price  of  old  buildings  in 
Boston  to  drop. 

"Loss  of  the  ITCs  would  make  peo- 
ple look  at  costs  more  carefully.  Tax 
benefits  would  no  longer  be  the  under- 
lying force  for  [some}  rehabs,"  sug- 
gested Richard  Lundgren  of  Hun- 
nemart  and  Co.  "That  could  push  the 
price  of  shells  down  somewhat."' 

Building  prices,  according"  to 
brokers,  have  doubled  and  tripled  of 
late— shells  that  went  for  $35  a  foot  in 
the  early  part  of  the  decade  now  cost 
close  to  $1 00  a  foot.  As  a  result,  some 
major  rehab  developers  have  stopped 
buying  downtown  property.  For  in- 
stance, &Hthland  Investment  Cor- 
poration, which  has  restored  six  Hub 
buildings  and  is  completing  a  gut  re- 
hab of  250  Summer  Street  on  Fort 
Point  Channel,  is  no  longer  looking 
for  downtown  sites. 

"The  phenomenon  of  overheating 
has  come  into  play,  and  we're  not  will- 
ing to  match  outside  offers,"  ex- 
plained Ogden  Hunnewell,  North- 
land's vice  president  of  development. 
Instead,  Northland  recently  purchased 
-13  buildings  in  Portland,  Maine,  the 


majority  in  that  city's  Old  Port  sec- 
tion,        ij 

If  Jftn  Hooper  of  Spaulding  &  Slye 
is  correr*.fl  the  Boston  office  market 
will  continue  to  see  a  stream  of  high- 
quality,  affordable  renovations. 
.  "One  of  two  things  will  happen — 
Either  restoration  will  slow  down, 
which  I  don't  believe,  or  shell  prices 
wiB  drop,"  Hooper  said-.  "People  in 
tins  business  aren't  doing  this  [de- 
velopment] for  their  health;  they're 
doing  it  for  a  profit  You  can't  skimp 
on  the  quality  of  the  rehab,  because 
then  it  won't  lease.  And  you  can't  raise 
rents — so  you  have  to  pay  less  for  the 
building .  You  won't  be  able  to  pay  $90 
a  foot  for  a  shell  anymore." 

"ITCs  are  incredibly  important," 
Hunnewell  said,  "but  if  they  are  taken 
away,  that  could  require  sellers  to 
refine  their  prices." 

Critics  of  the  proposed  changes 
aren't  convinced;  they  say  that  while 
prices  may  (or  may  not>  drop,  preser- 
vation will  be  hampered  since  develop- 
ers wiD  no  longer  need  to  have  their 
restorations  approved  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  secretary  of  the 
interior. 

'♦With" the  25  percent  credit  you 
have  to  follow  the  architectural  rules, 
and  that  costs  money  because  you 
have  to  do  a  more  thoughtful,  elegant 
job,"  said  BRA  researcher  John 
Avault  "If  tax-  credits  are  scotched, 
then  a  very  important  economic  mo- 
tive for  adhering  to  standards  win  no 
longer  be  present" 

To  Avault,  loss  of  the  ITCs  will  also 
cause  a  drop  in  the  number  of  rehabs. 
Stanley  Smith,  executive  director  of 
Historic  Boston  Inc.,  agrees.  "The 
change  in  tax  law  will  remove  the  in- 
centive for  historic  preservation,"  he 
said. 

But  to  other  observers,  any  slow- 
down wiD  be  minimal. 

"It  won't  make  much  difference. 
Tenants  like  the  old  buildings,"  said 
John  Ryan,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Ryan,  Elliot  &  Co.  "The  market  thrust 
will  keep  that  going." 

— J.K. 
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Homeless  artists 

They're  uniting  and  finding  some  allies 
as  housmg  and  studio  spice  dwiXf 


Left.  Paola 
Savarino.  an 
artist  with  a 
home,  looks 
out  its  window 
above  her 
abstract  work 
on  an  A  Street 
billboard. 


Below,  Fort 
Point  artist 
Jerry  Beck  in 
front  of  his 
work. 
"Crutches 
for  the 
Cultureless." 


By  Christine  Temln 
Globe  Staff 

It's  a  familiar  pattern.  Artists  move  into  a 
grungy  building  nobody  else  wants,  but 
which  they  prize  for  its  large,  open  spaces 
and  natural  light.  They  renovate  the  build- 
ing, using  their  own  time,  talent  and  money. 
The  owner  suddenly  sqes  the  building's  potential, 
and,  vollat  sells  It  to  developers,  who  convert  it  into 
pricey  condominiums  or  offices,  such  as  the  Webb 
Building  In  East  Cambridge,  currently  being  con- 
verted from  artists'  studios  to  office  and  retail 
space. 

And  the  artists  are  stuelt  looking  for  the  next 
wallflower  neighborhood.  Boston  and  Its  environs 
are  getting  alarmingly  short  on  appropriate  build- 
ings, though,  and  there's  a  sense  of  near-panic 
among  artists  who  can't  find  that  next  place  to  go. 
Symbols  of  hope  are  few:  There's  the  model  build- 
ing at  249  A  St.  In  Fort  Point  Channel,  an  artist- 
owned  cooperative.  There  are  a  couple  of  artist- 
owned  buildings  In  East  Boston.  And  that's  about 
It. 

The  next  place  for  Boston's  homeless  artists 
might  not  even  be  In  Boston:  In  New  York,  where 
several  major  Boston  artists  have  moved  In  recefjt 
years,  there  are  zoning  laws  setting  aside  certain 
lofts  exclusively  for  artists.  San  Francisco  and 
Minneapolis  also  have  enlightened  artists'  housing 
policies. 

There's  a  mounting  sense  of  anger  and  determi- 
nation about  the  housing  crisis  among  Boston  art- 
ists. Recently,  many  of  them  have  banded  together 
to  attract  the  attention  of  government  officials,  de- 
velopers and  bankers,  and  to  become  as  visible 
and  vocal  as  possible.  They  have  served  notice 


that,  one  way  or  another,  they're  going  to  buy  stu- 
dios and  end  the  displacement  cycle. 

Consider  the  case  of  artist  Joe  Zlna.  who  recent- 
ly managed  to  stop  a  $9.9  million  real  estate  deal. 
The  owners  of  the  building  on  Rugg  Road  in  All- 
ston  where  he  and  his  partner.  Bernard  Toale, 
have  their  studio,  threatened  to  sell  the  building 
and  displace  the  16  Individual  artists  and  three 
artist  businesses  there.  But  Zina  discovered  that 
one  of  the  artists  in  the  building  had  a  lease  with  a 

right  of  first  refusal,  a  clause  that  has  thrown  a 

legal  wrench  Into  the  works  of  a  multlbulldlng  sale 
of  which  the  Rugg  Road  building  was  a  $2.2  mil- 
lion part.  Now  Zlna  Is  working  with  the  other  art- 
ists and  with  Boston  attorney  Michael  Cutler,  who 
has  made  a  specialty  out  of  artists'  housing,  to  find 
funding  to  buy  the  building  from  Octagon  Realty 
Trust.  Cutler  says  that  If  the  artists  form  a  not-for- 
profit  group,  there  may  be  significant  tax  advan- 
tages for  Octagon  in  selling  to  them.  But  Octagon 
trustee  Gerry  Qulnnan  Is  not  feeling  friendly  to- 
ward the  artists.  "They  stopped  the  sale.''  he  says. 
"Now  we'll  have  to  put  up  with  them  until  we  can 
get  rid  of  them."  Qulnnan  says  he'll  wait  until  the 
artists'  leases  expire,  and  that,  meanwhile.  "Our 
desire  to  help  them  Is  Just  about  zero." 

"Artists  have  to  organize  politically,  to  get 
clout.  You  can't  count  on  a  landlord  being  a  saint," 
says  artist  Gregg  Le  Fevre,  one  of  60  artists  of  the 
Waltham  Mill  Artists  Association  at  144  Moody  St. 
In  Waltham.  Le  Fevre  says  that.  If  his  former  Wal- 
tham landlord,  Ira  "Sonny"  Gordon,  wasn't  a 
saint,  he  was  at  least  a  man  who  would  accept 
paintings  In  lieu  of  rent  when  times  were  tough. 
After  his  death  two  years  ago.  the  Waltham  artists 
put  up  a  plaque  In  Gordon's  memory.  "In  apprecla- 
ARTISTS.  Page  84      x 
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tlon  of  Ira  (Sonny)  Gordon,  patron 
and  supporter  of  the  Moody  St. 
Arts  Complex."  It  reads. 

Ira  Gordon's  son  Richard  Is 
now  head  of  the  family  liquor  dis- 
tribution business.  Sitting  in  an 
office  among  artworks  his  father 
collected  from  his  artist-tenants 
and  an  architect's  drawing  of 
what  the  Moody  Street  complex 
would  look  like  If  renovated  into 
office  and  industrial  space,  Rich- 
ard Gordon  says  that  his  first  re- 
sponsibility is  to  look  out  for  his 
own  family.  He  says  he  figures 
he's  subsidizing  the  artists  to  the 
tune  of  $400,000  a  year  -  the  dif- 
ference between  the  $3  a  square 
foot  the  artists  now  pay  and  the 
$8-$  10  a  square  foot  he  could  get 
from  business  tenants.  "I  think 
artists  as  a  whole  have  to  become 
more  business-oriented,  to  go  out 
and  meet  their  overhead,  produce 
more  art  and  sell  it,"  concludes 
Gordon,  who  says  he'll  decide  the 
Moody  Street  building's  fate  in  the 
next  two  to  three  months. 

In  part  because  of  dramatic 
cllffhangers  like  the  Rugg  Road 
and  Moody  Street  situations,  there 
have  recently  been  signs  that  the 
artists'  housing  Issue  is  finally  at- 
tracting attention  from  those  with 
the  clout  to  help: 

*  The  City  of  Boston,  through 
the  Mayor's  Office  of  Business  and 
Cultural  Development,  has  formu- 
lated an  artists'  housing  policy, 
which  it  will  make  public  in  No- 
vember. One  stipulation  of  the 
policy  is  that  Business  and  Cultur- 
al Development  will  act  as  a  liai- 
son between  artists  and  other  city 
agencies,  including  the  BostoaJ^e- 
development  Authority,  which, 
owns~several  buildings  artists' 
groups  would  like  to  buy. 

•  The  Friends  of  Boston  Art,  a 
group  of  collectors  and  art  pa- 
trons, has  taken  a  leadership  role 
in  working  for  artists'  housing.  In 


the  spring,  the  Friends  organized 
a  seminar  on  the  subject,  which 
drew  300  artists  to  a  Back  Bay 
church(.  Friends  cochalrman 
Chart  Isaacs  and  her  committee 
on  artists'  housing  have  organized 
another  meeting,  scheduled  for 
Nov.  14,  geared  to  developers  and 
bankers,  with  high-level  sponsors 
like  architect/developer  Graham 
Gund  and  Shawmut  Corporation 
President  John  Hamlll.  The 
Friends  have  also  asked  the  Mass- 
achusetts Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  for  a  grant  to  work 
with  developers,  Interesting  them 
in  working  on  artists'  housing. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Council 
has  given  Jero  Nesson,  the  former 
director  of  building  re-use  for  the 
state  and  now  director  of  the  Fort 
Point  Arts  Community,  a  $36,000 
grant  to  work  to  secure  perma- 
nent housing  for  several  Mass- 
achusetts artists'  groups.  The 
council  Is  also  working  on  a  pro- 
posal to  change  zoning  laws  to  al- 
low artists  to  live  and  work  in  the 
same  space,  without  going 
through  the  time-consuming 
mechanisms  of  applying  for  var- 
iances to  work  in  residential  zones 
or  to  live  in  light  Industrial  zones. 

Dramatising  plight 

As  part  of  their  newly  militant 
stance,  artists  are  using  their  art 
to  dramatize  their  plight.  Fort 
Point  artists  Jerry  Beck  and  Mark 
Humphries  have  drawn  together  a 
group  of  60  artists  who  are  creat- 
ing a  massive  installation,  "Home 
for  Displacement,"  whose  theme 
Is  the  housing  crisis.  The  installa- 
tion, which  will  be  In  place  during 
next  weekend's  open  studios  in 
Fort  Point,  is  in  a  vacant  lot 
across  the  street  from  249  A  St., 
an  artist-owned  cooperative  that 
Is  a  symbol  of  hope  to  hundreds  of 
other  artists  still  at  the  mercy  of 
their  landlords. 


Paola  Savarlno,  one  of  the  art- 
ists who  has  space  in  the  A  Street 
building,  has  also  created  an  out- 
door work  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
artists  in  Fort  Potnt.  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  still  rent.  With 
funding  from  WBZ-TVs  "Fund 
for  the  Arts,"  Savarino  has  paint- 
ed a  huge  abstract  work  on  an  A 
Street  billboard,  donated  by  Ack- 
erley  Communications. 

A  group  called  the  Artists  Ten- 
ants of  the  South  End  will  erect 
another  installation,  a  "building 
graveyard,"  incorporating  frag- 
ments of  buildings  from  which 
they've  been  displaced,  next  to 
Beck's  and  Humphries'  "Home  for 
Displacement."  ATSE  has  worked 
for  a  year  to  acquire  a  South  End 
building  from  the  BRA,  and,  in 
their  vigorous  campaign,  they 
have  obtained  written  endorse- 
ments for  prominent  politicians 
and  letters  of  intent,  specifying  a 
willingness  to  lend  mortgage  mon- 
ey, from  the  Bank  of  Boston,  the 
New  World  Bank  and  the  Mass- 
achusetts Industrial  Finance  As- 
sociation. And  the  group  has  met 
with  South  End  organizations  to 
demonstrate  their  desire  to  be 
good  neighbors. 

Not  all  the  artists'  efforts  are 
directed  toward  buildings  In  Bos- 
ton. Ten  days  ago,  a  group  of  art- 
ists headed  by  Glna  Fiedel  and 
Judy  Haberl  gave  a  two-hour  pre- 

^L 


sentation  at  the  Newton  Arts  Cen- 
ter, detailing  their  proposal  to  buy 
and  renovate  the  city's  unused 
Claflin  School.  A  group  of  abutters 
and  several  Newton  aldermen  lis- 
tened intently  as  the  artists  pre- 
sented architects'  plans  and 
passed  out  copies  of  a  letter  of  sup- 
port from  the  Newton-based  Mutu- 
al Bank  for  Savings,  which  also  fi- 
nanced the  A.  Street  building. 
Amy  Llghthlll.  assistant  curator 
of  contemporary  art  at  the  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts,  pointed  out  that 
the  artists  who  wanted  the  Claflin 
School  were  some  of  the  finest  In 
New  England,  and  that  to  see 
them  move  away  because  they 
couldn't  find  housing  here  would 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  region. 

The  audience  seemed  con- 
vinced, and  the  proposal  moved 
one  more  step  along  the  way  to  of- 
ficial acceptance  by  Newton's 
aldermen  and  Mayor  Theodore 
Mann.  But  several  Important 
questions  also  came  up.  If  the  City 
of  Newton  sold  the  school  to  the 
artists  at  a  less  than  market  price, 
would  the  artists  in  return  be  will- 
ing to  limit  their  equity,  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  around  and 
selling  their  spaces  for  enormous 
profits?  What  could  the  artists  do 
for  the  city?  The  artists  agreed  to 
discuss  these  and  other  pertinent 
matters.  There  were  other,  tough 
Issues  that  were  not  raised. 
Should  artists  receive  a  break  on 
housing  when  there  are  elderly 
and  handicapped  and  low-income 
people  still  in  need  of  a  place  to 
live?  Should  some  group  or  panel 
try  to  award  housing  opportuni- 
ties to  what  they  determine  are 
the  "best"  artists,  artists  whose 
work  and  presence  Is  important  to 
this  area's  cultural  life,  or  should 
chances  to  buy  space  be  doled  out 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis? 
Meanwhile,  the  artists  of  Fort 
Point,  the  Waltham  group,  the 
group  from  Rugg  Road  and  the 
artists  who  want  to  buy  Newton's 
Claflin  School  trudge  through 
meeting  after  meeting  to  push 
their  proposals  forward.  "Looking 
for  housing  has  become  a  second 
career,"  says  Gina  Fiedel,  who 
says  she  looks  forward  to  the  day 
when  she  can  forget  what  she's 
had  to  learn  about  real  estate  - 
and  Just  paint  pictures. 


Artists  schedule 
open  houses 

Members  of  the  Fort 
Point  Arts  Community  in- 
vite visitors  to  their  6th  an- 
nual Open  Studios  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  from  noon  to  5 
p.m.  For  maps  and  informa- 
tion, go  to  the  booth  outside 
the  Children's  Museum  on 
lower  Congress  Street  or  to 
FPAC  headquarters  at  249  A 
St.  Call  423-4299. 

The  Kendall  Center  for 
the  Arts.  226  Beech  St.,  Bel- 
mont, holds  its  4th  annual 
Open  House  next  Sunday, 
noon  to  5  p.m.  The  Center 
houses  studios  of  36  profes- 
sional artists,  who  may  soon 
be  displaced  If  Belmont  fol- 
lows through  on  a  plan  to 
turn  the  former  elementary 
school  into  low-income  elder- 
ly housing.  Call  489-4090. 

The  artists  at  the  144 
Moody  St.  building  In  Wal-' 
tham  open  their  studios  on 
Friday.  Nov.  1,  from  7-9 
p.m.,  and  on  Nov.  2  and  3 
from  1-5  p.m.  Call  899-6271. 
Rugg  Road  Handmade 
Papers  and  some  of  the  art- 
ists in  the  building  at  29-40 
Rugg  Road  in  Allston  open 
their  studios  to  the  public 
Nov.  16  and  17.  noon-5  p.m. 
Call  787-1371. 
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Despite  open  section,  pedestrians  can  utilize  Northern  Avenue  Bridge.        globe  staff  photo  by  joe  dennehy 


Malfunction  closes  Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
until  at  least  Friday;  thousands  re-routed 


By  James  Stack 
Globe  Staff 

Boston's  century-old  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge,  closed  to  traffic 
late  Monday  after  a  malfunction 
of  the  mechanism  that  opens  and 
closes  It,  will  stay  that  way  until 
Friday  at  the  earliest. 

Mayor  Flynn  ordered  the  de- 
ployment of  uniformed  police  to 
keep  re-routed  traffic  moving 
smoothly  over  Congress  and  Sum- 
mer streets  In  both  directions.  The 
bridge  connects  downtown  and 
South  Boston  at  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel; about  17,000  vehicles  cross  It 
dally. 

"I  have  also  arranged  for  all 
the  manpower  at  the  disposal  of 
the  city  to  make  sure  repairs  are 


completed  as  soon  as  possible, 
hopefully  by  Friday."  Flynn  said. 

"But  there  Is  a  broader  issue 
here,  and  I  hope  this  breakdown 
in  the  operation  of  an  archaic 
structure  will  put  focus  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  replacing  It  with  a  fixed 
span  bridge  just  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble." 

Flynn  suggested  the  inconve- 
nience could  be  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise If  it  helps  to  speed  up  a  pend- 
ing project  to  replace  the  bridge 
with  a  modern  structure. 

Flynn  said  the  bridge  is  criti- 
cal, not  only  to  the  orderly  move- 
ment of  traffic,  but  to  his  adminis- 
tration's plans  for  the  revitallza- 
tion  and  development  of  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  area. 

"I've  been  interested  In  bring- 


ing about  a  bridge  replacement 
project  ever  since  my  days  In  the  ' 
Legislature,"  Flynn  said. 

"It  would  be  one  of  the  largest 
development  projects  In  the  histo- 
ry of  the  city,  and  I  have  made  it  a  I 
top  priority  since  becoming  may- 
or." 

Flynn  said  it  has  been  nearly  a  ;  i 
year  since  the  Boston  Redevelop*  < 
ment  Authority  and  two  other  city 
agencies  met  with  the  state  on  fi- 
nal approval  of  a  plan  for  replac- 
lng  the  bridge  with  a  fixed  span. 
The  project  Is  awaiting  state  ac- 
tion. 

"The  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  '  i 
is  critical  to  everything  we  have  In  • 
mind  for  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
area,"  Flynn  said.  f  '  ■■ 
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City  within  a  city 


*»'  Real  estate  developers  are  proposing  for  the 

Couth  Boston  side  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel  a 

new  city  -  an  extension  of  downtown  Boston 

!  equal  In  size  to  a  quarter  of  the  present-day 

(3ty. 

•  City  and  state  planners,  citizen  advisory 

•  gvbups,  and  the  developers  themselves  must 

:  ensure  that  this  new  city  complements  the 

!  old,  and  does  not  overwhelm  It  -  and  that  peo- 

i  pie  can  get  to  It  from  the  old  city. 

Two  proposals  concern  the  Fan  Pier  - 
;  where  the  old  railroad  lines  fanned  out  to  meet 
;  the  cargo  ships  at  dockslde  -  and  Pier  Four. 
i  They  represent  the  single  largest  non-indus- 
j  trial  waterfront  development  In  the  city's  his- 
i  tory.  Over  the  next  few  years,  other  proposals 
!  are  expected  from  Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes  and 
;  the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  and  for  the  old 
^-Penn  Central  railyards  and  Commonwealth 
„Flats.    - 

2~,  But  even  before  any  of  these  projects  are 
"Begun,  the  World  Trade  Center  will  be  open- 
ing early  in  1986  at  Commonwealth  Pier.  It 
-will  Incorporate  800,000  square  feet  of  office 
and  display  space  -  and  plans  call  for  twin  30- 
story  towers. 

D 
The  matter  of  transportation  must  there- 
fore be  of  immediate  concern  to  public  officials 
and  to  the  developers  -  for  it  is  a  matter  on 
which-  the  entire  project  could  founder.  Of 
equal  concern  Is  the  clear  need  for  drafting  an 
"overall  plan  for  these  acres  of  former  Industri- 
"atsltes  in  South  Boston  -  for  a  "new  city"  that 
will  encompass  the  entire  area  from  the  Gil- 
,4ette  plant  to  the  Edison  plant. 

£'"_' Eighty  percent  of  the  workers  In  the  cen- 
"t^al  business  district  now  commute  to  work  by 
.^rnass  transit,  or  on  foot.  This  ratio  must  be 
^continued  as  the  business  district  is  extended 
^.■across  Fort  Point  Channel,  if  only  because 
-construction  of  the  Fan  Pier  project  will  ellmi- 
'_.r*»te  2,000  commuter  parking  spaces  while 
*«reating  its  own  demand  for  2,000  more.  With 
ttle  Red  Line  a  half-mile  away  at  South  Sta- 

^tRm,  the  area  is  poorly  served  by  mass  transit. 

in  ^.  r 

Jtll  ,  The  seaport  access  road  proposed  as  part  of 
_the  third  harbor  tunnel  provides  a  possible  ex- 
-press  bus  route  into  the  area.  The  waterfront 
'location  provides  more  opportunities  for  water 
'transportation  than  anywhere  else  in  the  city, 
-including  commuter-boat  links  to  North  and 
South  stations.  The  seaport  access  road,  how- 
lever,  is  still  dependent  on  congressional  ap- 
proval, while  water  transportation  has  yet  to 
be  proved. 

The  developer's  draft  Environmental  Im- 
pact Report  now  being  reviewed  notes  that 
"much  can  be  done  at  the  employer  level  to 
.develop  [such  programs]  and  to  provide  the 
LUfpper  incentives  to  make  them  work."  This 


is  a  matter  not  of  "can  be  done,"  but  of  must 
be  done. 

Before  these  projects  are  approved,  develop- 
ers must  offer  commitments  to  the  fullest  and 
most  effective  uses  of  mass  transportation, 
not  hopeful  reliance  on  unbuilt  roads  and  un- 
tried systems.  The  alternative  Is  turning 
South  Boston's  narrow  residential  streets  into 
commuter  routes  and  bringing  gridlock  to  its 
intersections. 

□ 
Also,  before  the  projects  go  forward,  there 
must  be  an  understanding  of  how  they  will 
relate  to  the  old  Boston  across  Fort  Point 
Channel. 

The  proposals  point  to  a  "new  city"  by  the 
end  of  the  century;  It  must  not  be  created  hap- 
hazardly, at  the  whim  of  developers. 

Among  other  things,  there  must  be  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  kind  of  housing  this  new 
city  should  contain:  all  high-income,  or  mixed 
income.  No  "Cinderella  units"  are  planned  for 
the  Fan  Pier,  says  the  project's  spokesman. 
Lewis  (Harry)  Spence,  who  argues  that  scat- 
tering a  small  number  of  low-income  units 
among  the  luxury  condominiums  is  not  good 
housing  policy.  A  housing  policy  for  the  area 
must  be  determined  by  the  city  before  approv- 
al Is  given  to  any  of  the  proposed  projects. 

There  is  a  clear  need  for  a  master  plan  to 
be  adopted  for  the  area  by  the  Boston  Redevel- 
opment  Authority.  That  process  should  Degin 
at  oncer-before  too  many  decisions  are  pre- 
empted by  the  developers. 

For  the  Fan  Pier  project  itself,  there  will  be 
questions  about  Cesar  Pelli's  550-foot  "cele- 
bratory tower"  and  the  1000-foot-long  canal 
that  Is  to  be  cut  just  north  of  the  present 
Northern  Avenue. 

The  tower  would  house  a  Hyatt  hotel  and 
be  among  the  half-dozen  tallest  in  the  city.  It 
is  intended  as  a  landmark,  but  Boston  must 
decide  whether  a  950-room  hotel  poised  on  the 
harbor's  edge  is  the  landmark  it  wants.  Where 
is  the  guarantee  that  the  hotel  would  be  the 
only  tower  on  the  waterfront? 

It  is  not  certain  that  the  canal  Is  a  viable 
waterway  for  docking  because  of  the  tidal 
range.  Moreover,  the  bridge  height  needed  to 
allow  boats  to  pass  underneath  may  disrupt 
the  corridors  created  by  the  grid  ot  streets 
from  Northern  Avenue  into  the  project. 

Nothing  comparable  has  happened  to  Bos- 
ton since  the  Back  Bay  was  filled  and  devel- 
oped during  the  Civti  War,  or  the  central  busi- 
ness district  rebuilt  following  the  Great  Fire  of 
1872. 

The  responsibility  of  the  developers,  and  of 
the  public  agencies  responsible  for  overseeing 
their  activities,  is  considerable.  The  well-being 
of  all  the  city,  old  and  new.  must  be  their  guid- 
ing principle. 
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A  period  of  delay  followed,  caused im  no 
small  part  by  the  unsettled  question  of 
whether  reasonable  access  to  the  site  could 
be  provided  via  a  new  feed-span  badge 
across  the  Fort  Point  Channel  at  Northern 
S»  T^en  in  1984  the  election  of 
Mayor  Flynn  and  the  appomtment ^of 
Steohen  Coyle  as  director  of  the  BRA 
usherSaneweraofpublicplanrungfor 

the  Fort  Point  Channel  area. 

That  effort  led  in  October  1984  to  me 
BRA's   Publication  of  its   Harborpark 

SsfeKSHgg 

tion  oi"      .„QrWaione  the  water's  edge. 

buildings  placed  further  -£f-^|- 
What  the  project  ^^^P^SEX 
propose  complies  wtffc  these  ****"*£ 
LmVrespects  and  differ*  «*"**££ 
f ?om  theriin  others .  The  prefimmary  fta 
Sfor  five  office  buildings  along  Nor- 

on  the  water's  edge,  facing  acrossa  new 
marina  to  Athanas'  Pier  4  prepay  tthe 
site  of  another  hotel,  and  apartments  and 
a  cluster  of  three  residential  towers  (20  £ 
26  stories  in  height)  on  an  island  to  be 
formed  by  dredging  a  new  canal. 

The  good  points 

!nd  downtown-  All  these  buildings  are 
SSuSon  a  rectilinear  jreet  gnd  farmed 
by  the  extension  and  bndgmg  of  Pittsbujg 
and  Farnsworth  streets  across  the  new 
ranal  onto  the  island.  , 

The  plan  and  program  as  now  planned 
oftomanyfeaturesthatcanbeanuapated 

^■SSS&BB  towers  contain- 
ing  o7er  600  dwelling  units,  will  estabhsh 
yet  Another  residential  district  adjacent* 
downtown,  thereby  increasing  the  night, 
turgor  and  vitality  of  the  downtown 
itself.    « 

.  The  new  Hyatt  hotel,  when  combined 
with  a  second  hotel  on  the  Pier  4  property, 
Si  further  establish  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
S  community  as  a  lively  distnct,  both  by 
day  and  by  night. 
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THE 
FINE  ART 

SUKVWAI 

Boston's  proximity  to  New  York-am 

generally  unreceptwe  cfimate-fias 

contributed  to  a  defeatist  view 

abotd  art  made  here.  Despite  this,  then 

more  activity  and  support  than  ever  bek 


By  Christine  Tenon 


he  most  successful  young  painter  in  Boston 
has  just  given  up  his  job  cleaning  houses. 

What  we're  calling  "young"  is  under  35. 
What  we're  calling  "successful"  is  harder  to 
define.  But  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  word  as 
it  applies  to  artists,  it  would  certainly  include 
representation  in  top  museums  and  private 
collections,  an  affiliation  with  a  prestigious  gal- 
I  lery,  and  write-ups  in  those  shiny  art 
magazines  that  read  as  if  they've  been  directly  translate 
ed  from  the  German.  In  Boston,  success  doesn't  — 
maybe  can't  —  include  money.  The  33-year-old  New 
York  art  star  Julian  Schnabel  may  rake  in  a  minimum  of 
$50,000  per  velvet -and-broken-crockery  painting,  but 
Boston's  most  highly  touted  young  painter,  31-year-old 
Doug  Anderson,  gets  a  relatively  modest  $5000  or  so, 
according  to  his  dealers,  Linda  and  Stefan  Stux  of  the 
Stux  Gallery  on  Newbury  Street. 

Anderson's  last  Stux  show,  in  November  1984,  was 
a  sellout,  and  Stefan  Stux  says  there's  now  a  waiting 
list  for  Anderson's  work.  That's  a  change.  "We  sold 
absolutely  nothing  out  of  his  first  show,  in  1981,"  Lin- 
da Stux  recalls.  'Tour  years  ago,  you  could  have  gotten 
a  big,  beautiful  Doug  Anderson  for  $600.  But  Boston 
wasn't  ready  for  him  then.  Doug  wasn't  at  all  upset, 
though.  He's  the  land  of  artist  for  whom  the  art  is 
everything." 

Clay,  so  Anderson  is  not  only  successful,  he's  sin- 
cere: But  is  he  good?The  question  of  aesthetic  worth  is 
never  easy  to  answer.  In  the  current  climate  of  media 
hype  about  art  and  the  marketplace,  sometimes  it  isn't 
addressed  at  all:  A  story  about  a  wet-behind-the-ears 
artist  whose  canvases  command  five-figure  sums 
roughly  10  minutes  after  Continued  on  page  28 

CHRISTINE  TEMN  IS  AN  ART  CRITIC  FOR  THE  GLOBE. 
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i  Cvijanovic,  24,  wWi  Ms  work  at  the 
Stavarkfe  Gallery.  His  rapid  risewouM  have 
been  unthinkable  in  Boston  a  few 
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he  graduates  from  art  school  is 
more  fun  to  read  than  5000 
judgmental  words  about  plastic 
values  and  the  integrity  of  the 
picture  plane. 

Amy  Lighthill,  an  assistant 
curator  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  doesn't  have  to  resort  to 
Artspeak  to  talk  adoringly 
about  Anderson's  work.  "I 
walked  into  the  room,  and  it 
was  so  smooth  and  shiny  I 
wanted  to  hck  it,"  is  how  she 
recalls  her  first  encounter  with 
one  of  his  paintings.  Lighthill, 
who  says  it  has  been  a  struggle 
convincing  the  MFA  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  contemporary 
work,  has  included  Anderson  in 
two  MFA  shows  and  convinced 
the  Museum's  Committee  on 
the  Collections  to  buy  his  12- 
foot-wide  diptych,  "Lovers  Will 
Contrast  Their  Emotions  in 
Time  of  Crisis."  "Anderson  of- 
fers a  vision  of  the  '80s,"  she 
says.  "It's  not  taken  directly 
from  TV,  or  comic  books,  or 
mass  culture.  But  it  has  that  fla- 
vor." 

Anderson's  glossy,  enamel- 
hard  canvases,  loaded  with  just- 
recognizable  images  that  refuse 


I  to  gel  into  a  logical  narrative, 
have  put  trim  at  the  top  of  many 
critical  and  curatorial  lists  of 
Who's  Who  in  Boston  art.  His 
vocabulary  of  images,  painted  in 
punchy  colors  often  under- 
scored with  shiny  licorice  black, 
includes  spider  webs,  boats, 
people  with  goose  heads, 
whales,  Christmas  trees,  and  a 
Pez  candy  dispenser  —  all  re- 
curring visual  themes  that  have 
stuck  in  his  head  for  years.  He 
doesn't  much  care  what  the 
viewer  makes  of  this  odd  as- 
sortment and  insists  there  is  no 
"right"  way  to  decode  his 
works:  "I'll  put  a  saw  in  a  paint- 
ing, and  someone  will  say, 
"What's  that  milk  carton  doing 
there?'  And  that  will  make  me 
put  a  milk  carton  in  the  next 
painting. 

"I  can't  make  the  paintings 
mto  stories.  I  see  them  as  very 
disrupted  narratives,  destroyed 
narratives.  If  the  painting  adds 
up  to  me,  I  throw  it  away." 

Ooug  Anderson  has  sold 
some  of  the  work  he  hasn't 
thrown  away  to  influential  col- 
lectors, including  this  city's 
most  influential,  Graham  Gund. 
Anderson  is  represented  by 
Boston's  most  adventurous  gal- 
lery. He  was  recently  included 
is  a  group  show  at  the  New 
York  gallery  owned  by  art 


world  heavyweight  Hhyllis 
Kind,  who  plans  to  give  mm  a 
solo  show  next  season.  He  has 
been  included  in  two  of  the  an- 
nual Boston:  Now  shows  at  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
and  in  the  MFA's  Brave  New 
Works  of  1983  and  last  year's 
Emerging  Massachusetts 
Painters.  As  a  recent  winner  of 
the  School  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts'  annual  alumni  prize, 
he  will  be  in  a  new  MFA  show 
that  opens  May  21.  The  ICA 
Council  recently  rewarded  do- 
nors of  $250  and  up  with  a 
limited-edition  Doug  Anderson 
print.  He  has  won  grants  from 
the  Massachusetts  Artists 
Foundation  and  from  the  Muse- 
um School  He  has  also  won  re- 
spect When  William  Koch,  the 
MFA  benefactor  and  Oklahoma 
oil  heir  reportedly  worth  at 
least  $400  million,  called  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  last  year  to  dis- 
cuss what  he  and  his  fortune 
could  do  for  Boston  art,  Ander- 
son was  invited  to  a  gathering 
that  included  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  Boston  dealers,  collec- 
tors, and  curators. 

Anderson's  most  significant 
honor  to  date  is  his  inclusion  in 
the  1985  Biennial  Exhibition 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  in  New  York. 
(The  Btifyty  runs  through 


June  2  J  Part  of  the  prestige  of 
the  Whitney  show,  a  self-styled 
"qualitative  overview  of  cur- 
rent art  activity  in  America," 
stems  from  the  Whitney's  disre- 
gard for  geographical  distribu- 
tion; in  other  words,  being  from 
North  Dakota  does  not  help  a 
candkfcrte.  Of  this  year's  84  Bi- 
ennial artists,  60  are  from 
New  York,  and  Anderson  is  .the 
only  New  Englander.  The  Bi- 
ennial serves  formal  notice 
that  be  is  now  a  nationally 
ranked,  rather  than  a  "region- 
al," artist. 

Kind,  who  discovered  An- 
derson when  she  visited  Boston 
for  an  ICA  show  last  year,  de- 
scribes him  as  "extraordinary. 
He's  developed  a  vocabulary  to- 
tally his  own.  It's  both  fanciful 
and  unexpected,  like  allegorical 
poetry.  It's  so  ridiculous  it 
shouldn't  work  —  but  it  does." 
There  are  dissenting  views,  in- 
cluding one  from  a  well-regard- 
ed local  curator  who  caus  An- 
derson's imagery  "superficial." 
And  there  are  Boston  art- 
watchers  who  say  they  respect 
Anderson's  work  without  being 
^yr  to  own  it :  It  is  not  easy  to 
five  with,  because  of  its  inscru- 
table subjects  and  brazen  col- 
ors, and  sometimes  because  of 
its  scale.  Stefan  Stux  recently 
bought  Anderson's  "Perfect 


Mom  No.  3",  which  is  still 
propped  against  a  wall  in  An- 
derson's studio  because  the 
ceilings  in  Stux's  suburban 
home  are  too  low  to  accommo- 
date it. 

Now  that  Anderson's 
earnings  are  roughly 
the  same  as  a  school- 
teacher's, he  has  been  able  to 
quit  cleaning  other  people's 
houses.  He  says  he  chose  clean- 
ing as  a  way  to  earn  money 
partly  because  it's  unpleasant. 
The  natural  job  for  a  young  art- 
ist is  teaching  art.  But,  'Tin 
afraid  that  teaching  is  just 
cushy  enough  that  I'd  get 
sucked  in  for  life."  And  that 
would  mean  less  time,  less  com- 
mitment, for  painting.  Ander- 
son says  flatly  that  he  and  his 
wife,  painter  Gina  Fiedel,  will 
put   off   having  children   until 
their  careers  are  established: 
"Painting  comes  first."  Fiedel 
agrees.  She  and  Anderson 
paint,  period.  They  don't  travel; 
they  don't  go  to  movies;  dinner 
is  a  matter  of  defrosting.  When 
Amy  Lighthill  of  the  MFA  ran 
into  Anderson  at  the  opening 
bash  for  the  Whitney  show  — 
an  opportunity  to  bask  in  glory 
—  she  found  him  instead  glum 
at  the  idea  of  two  days  away 
from  his 


4^ 

the  thought  of  losmg  his  mo- 
mentum. Fiedel  says  Anderson 
won't  even  take  time  to  get  his 
hair  cut.  He  hacks  away  at  it 
himself,  which  is  why  the  hair 
on  the  back  of  his  head  curls 
down  his  neck.  "I  can't  see 
back  there  to  cut,"  he  explains. 
Fiedel  still  cleans  houses. 
She  reasons  that  since  her  work 
is  slower  to  sell  than  her  hus- 
band's, and  priced  at  $2100  and 
down,  it  is  economically  better 
for  the  two  of  them  if  Anderson 
wields  a  paintbrush,  not  a  scrub 
brush.  She  observes  cheerfully 
that  cleaning  has  become  quite 
convenient.  The  South  Station 
neighborhood  where  she  ahd 
Anderson  have  a  live-in  toft  has 
become  so  gentrified  that  her 
neighbors  hire  her  to  keep  then- 
hot  tubs  immaculate.  "I  dean 
for  all  the  people  who  have  dis- 
placed artists,"  she  says. 

The  neighborhood  upgrad- 
ing creates  employment  and  a 
major  problem.  Anderson's  and 
Fiedel's  landlords  have,  over 
the  past  six  years,  raised  the 
rent  from  $275  a  month  to  the 
present  $725  and  served  notice 
that  they  want  the  couple  out 
by  next  March  so  they  can  put 
the  building  to  more  lucrative 
use.  "We're  fond  of  our  land- 
lords; they're  not  hot-shot  real 


estate  types,"  Fiedel  says.    1 
can  understand  their  decision." 
So  she  and  Anderson  must  seek 
shelter  elsewhere,  preferably  in 
a  building  where  they  can  pro- 
tect themselves  by  buying  their 
space.  Several  times  a  week, 
Fiedel  and  her  friend  Judy  Ha- 
berl  visit  rundown  manufactur- 
ing   buildings,    abandoned 
schools,  and  other  possibilities 
for  the  kind  of  big,  open,  living 
and  working  spaces  they  need. 
Haberl  and  her  husband,  Gerry 
Bergstein,  are  also  painters, 
and,  fflce  Anderson  and  Fiedel, 
are  represented  by  the  Stux 
Gallery,  which  handles  a  group 
of  artists  who  have  been  friends 
since  their  days  at  Boston's  Mu- 
seum SchooL  Another  member 
of  the  group  is  Ralph  Hehrnck, 
the  sculptor  best  known  for  the 
Arthur  Fiedler  Memorial  on  the 
Esplanade;  Hehnkk  also  wants 
a  share  of  whatever  building  his 
friends  buy.  Helmick'(s  wife, 
Nan  Nfland,  is  a  dentist.  ."When 
Realtors  think  we're  a  bunch  of 
flaky  artists,"  says  Fiedel,  "we 
have  to  keep  bringing  up  Nan  s 
'real'  job." 

Like  many  Boston  artists, 
Fiedel  is  alarmed  by  the  escalat- 
ing real  estate  crisis.  Artists 
need  big  spaces  to  accommo- 
date the  10-foot  paintings  many 
of  them  are  doing  nowadays. 


and  they  need  spaces  where 
they  can  both  live  and  work, 
which  usually  means  a  zoning  I 
variance.  "We're  not  asking  for 
a  handout,"  Fiedel  says.    *We 
just  want  to  buy  a  building  - 
but  there  aren't  any  suitable 
ones  for  sale.  Developers  are 
totally  focused  on  one-bedroom 
condominiums." 

Fiedel  has  searched  the 
grubbiest  areas  of  Greater  Bos- 
ton but  isn't  eager  to  extend 
the  hunt  to  more  remote  areas. 
'Tf  I  have  to  go  look  in  places  as 
far  out  as  Lowell  or  Framing- 
ham,  why  not  just  look  in 
Brooklyn?"  That  is  exactly  how 
another  pair  of  Boston  artists 
Alex  and  Allyson  Grey,  felt 
when  they  tost  their  Boston 
lease  and  moved  to  Brooklyn 
last  year.  "We  also  felt  that  we 

never  wanted  to  say,  Tf  we  d 
only  tived  in  New  York,  things 
might  have  taken  off  for  us, 
says  Alex  Grey,  a  longtime 
friend  of  Anderson's.  The  disad- 
vantage of  New  York,  Grey 
adds,  is  "you  lose  all  your  con- 
tacts. You  basically  be  come 
anonymous  again." 

"As  far  as  making  my  work 
is  concerned,  New  York  is  not 
necessary,"  Anderson  insists. 
Not  for  him  the  late  mghts  m 
cafes  talking  about  art  with  oth- 
er painters^fr^he  sch 
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June  iS  Part  of  the  prestige  of 
the  Whitney  show,  a  self-styled 
"qualitative   overview  of  cur- 
rent art  activity  in  America," 
stems  from  the  Whitney's  disre- 
gard for  geographical  distribu- 
tion; in  other  words,  being  from 
North  Dakota  does  not  help  a 
candidate.  Of  this  year's  84  Bi- 
ennial artists,  60  are  from 
New  York,  and  Anderson  is  the 
only  New  Englander.  The  Bi- 
ennial serves  formal  notice 
that  he  is   now  a   nationally 
ranked,  rather  than  a  "region- 
al," artist 

Kind,  who  discovered  An- 
derson when  she  visited  Boston 
for  an  ICA  show  last  year,  de- 
scribes him  as  "extraordinary. 
He's  developed  a  vocabulary  to- 
tally his  own.  It's  both  fanciful 
and  unexpected,  like  allegorical 
poetry.  It's  so  ridiculous  it 
shouldn't  work  —  bat  it  does." 
There  are  dissenting  views,  in- 
chiding  one  from  a  weft-regard- 
ed local  curator  who  cafts  An- 
derson's imagery  "superficial." 
And  there  are  Boston  art- 
watchers  who  say  they  respect 
Anderson's  work  without  being 
eager  to  own  it  It  is  not  easy  to 
live  with,  because  of  its  inscru- 
table subjects  and  brazen  col- 
ors, and  sometimes  because  of 
its  scale.  Stefan  Stux  recently 
bought  Anderson's  "Perfect 


Mom  No.  3",  which  is  still 
propped  against  a  wall  in  An- 
derson's studio  because  the 
ceilings  in  Stux's  suburban 
home  are  too  low  to  accommo- 
date it. 

Now  that  Anderson's 
earnings  are  roughly 
the  same  as  a  school- 
teacher's, he  has  been  able  to 
quit  cleaning  other  people's 
houses.  He  says  he  chose  clean- 
ing as  a  way  to  earn  money 
partly  because  it's  unpleasant 
The  natural  job  for  a  young  art- 
ist is  teaching  art.  But,  'Tm 
afraid  that  teaching  is  just 
cushy  enough  that  I'd  get 
sucked  in  for  life."  And  that 
would  mean  less  time,  less  com- 
mitment, for  painting.  Ander- 
son says  flatly  that  he  and  his 
wife,  painter  Gina  Fiedel,  will 
put  off  having  children  until 
their  careers  are  established: 
"Painting  comes  first"  Fiedel 
agrees.  She  and  Anderson 
paint,  period.  They  don't  travel; 
they  don't  go  to  movies;  dinner 
is  a  matter  of  defrosting.  When 
Amy  Lighthfll  of  the  MFA  ran 
into  Anderson  at  the  opening 
bash  for  the  Whitney  show  — 
an  opportunity  to  bask  in  glory 
—  she  found  him  instead  glum 
at  the  idea  of  two  days  away 
from  his  studktj>nd  jittery^afr 


JL  linda  and  Stefan  Stux 
havV  had  a  scheme  for opening 
a  New  York  operation  that 
would  focus  on  Boston  artist* 
The  Stuxes  figure  they jeed 
backing  of  more  than  $1  mflhon 
^^project.  M  the  moment 

all  they  have  is  their  own 
boundless  enthusiasm  -  ana 
Anderson,  who,  Stefan  Stux 
savs  is  "supporting  the  gallery 
n^Everytime  an  Anderson 
pamtmg^  for  $50*0,  *e 
^ry  gets  the  usual  50  per 

0601  cut*  »w  "The 

Anderson  warns  that     n* 

Stuxes  will  have  to  go  to  New 
Yot  fast,"  i  they're  to ^or^ 
^4nthere^nwhfle,^ 

Stases  and  Phvtts  &**/*» 
cSTto  a  temporary  busmess 
arnmgemeot  about  sharing  the 
weaithAnderson  generates. 
Kind  says  she's  interested  m 
Sowing  We  other  Boston  art- 

ists  as  well.  _ . 

Kind's  own  success  as  a  Chi- 
cago dealer  who  opened ia  sec- 
Sf  gaBery  to*^*1 
years  ago  might  serve  as  a 
Lidel  to  the  Stuxes  or  anyoto- 
er  gallery  owners  contempbt^ 
SgTn«vetoMantattan.Kind 
SLghttoNewYorkagroupof 

Chicago    painters    —    ™ 
Nutt  among  tnem 


1  the  Chicago  Imagists.  Its  a  la 
bel  Kind  dislikes,  because  it 
dosses  over  the  considerable 
&**  among  the  artist* 
But  she  acknowledges  that  Ae 
Sel_  coined  when  the  artists 
were  shown  together  in  the  US 
Son  in  the  Sao  Paulo,  Bra- 
zil BiennaU  in  1973  -was,  in 
the  beginning,  *  convenient 
handle  for  press  and  public 

Chicago  has  its  ^agists; 
California  has  what  U£ttaU 
calls  Dude  Ranch  Dada  (she  de- 
fines it as  a  concern  with  bright 
tight,  the  environment,  and  tne 
S  of  Hollywood)  and  Boston 
has  a  bunch  of  good  young  art- 
iste who,  for  betterorworse, 
bavent  been  tamped  together 
under  any  descrmtive^brel^ 
It  amply  isn't  possible  to  look 
at  Anderson  as  part  of  a  par- 
ticular school.  Hejkes  it  tot 
^v  "I  don't  work  well  with 
X  people,  or  in  the  kind I  of 
atmosphere  where  there  s  loU> 
of  discussion  and  grve  and  take. 
I  don't  really  need  that  kmd.  of 

thing." 

But  such  groups  can  off er 
'•something  to  react  agamst, 
A^rTugbthai  says.  "Themore 
StioTthe  better!  Theres 
too  lrtttefrk*kio  here;  tecrra- 


)  at  the  openings  many  New  York  dealers  urge 
their  artists  to  attend  in  order  to  make  contacts. 
"As  for  selling  the  work,  though.  New  York  is 
necessary,"  Anderson  goes  on.  But,  he  says, 
"I'm  not  interested  in  starting  from  the  bottom 
all  over  again  by  moving  to  New  York.  I  don't 
want  to  go  to  New  York  and  clean  bouses.  As  far 
as  the  market  stuff  goes,  I'm  starting  to  do  okay 
in  New  York.  So  far,  I'm  not  handicapped  by  liv- 
ing here.  New  York  isn't  a  trial-by-fire  for  me. 
The  trial  is  in  my  own  brain.  Some  people  go 
there  to  make  or  break  themselves.  I  have  that 
kind  of  drama  going  on  within  myself." 


"H 


'  ousmg,"  is  Doug  Anderson's  instant 
response  to  the  question  of  what 
.  would  make  it  easier  to  be  an  artist  in 
Boston.  That's  what  he  has  told  everybody  from 
William  Koch  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, but  to  no  avail  —  yet  The  Fort  Point 
Artists  Community,  under  the  direction  of  a  for- 
mer city  planner  named  Jero  Nesson,  has  bought 
and  renovated  an  A  Street  manufacturing  build- 
ing that  is  now  artist-owned.  The  building  serves 
as  a  beacon  to  the  hundreds  of  Boston  artists  who 
still  don't  have  secure,  permanent  spaces. 

Real  estate  aside  —  and  it's  so  pressing  an 
issue  it  can't  be  pushed  aside  for  long  —  Ander- 
son says  things  are  looking  up  for  young  artists  in 
Boston.  Take  the  case  of  Alfonse  Borysewicz.  A 
couple  of  years  ago,  as  a  young  Boston  painter 
fresh  out  of  the  Museum  School,  Borysewicz  ex- 
hibited at  the  Basement  Gallery  at  its  farmer, 
djrigy  Kingston  Street  location,  and  then  in  quick 
succession  at  the  ICA,  the  Stavandis  Gallery  on 
Newbury  Street,  and  in  last  summer's  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  show,  Emerging  Massachusetts 
Painters.  Then  there's  Adam  Cvijanovic,  a  24- 
year-old  whose  work  has  been  reviewed  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  bought  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  MFA. 

This  sort  of  rapid  rise  would  have  been  un- 
thinkable in  Boston  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  was 
unthinkable  in  New  York,  too,  until  the  relatively 
recent  phenomenon  of  artist  as  media  hero.  The 
Abstract  Expressionists  were  hardly  cultural 
icons  during  their  heyday  in  New  York  in  the 
1940s  and  '50s;  only  in  the  '60s,  when  Pop  Art 
became  as  much  a  part  of  the  general  scene  as 
miniskirts  were,  did  art  stars  begin  to  claim  space 
in  the  gossip  columns  of  America.  lighthiTI  thinks 
that  it  might  be  difficult  for  today's  artists,  who 
succeed  so  young  and  so  easily,  to  flourish  after 
the  initial  fuss  is  over.  But  she  puts  Anderson  in  a 
different  category:  "Having  been  hungry  and 
having  no  success  for  several  years  has  given 
Doug  a  level  head." 

There  are  other  signs  of  improvement  in  the 
Boston  artist's  lot  Twenty  years  ago,  only  a 
handful  of  Boston  galleries  were  exhibiting  con- 
temporary work,  and  it  wasn't  necessarily  work 
made  in  Boston.  Now  Newbury  Street  is  lined 
with  galleries  promoting  local  artists.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art,  the  Hayden  Gallery  at 
MIT,  and  the  Rose  Art  Museum  at  Brandeis  have 
emerged  as  strong  advocates  of  Boston  painting 
and  sculpture.  A  group  of  collectors  and  socialites 
calling  themselves  The  Friends  of  Boston  Art 
have  sponsored  the  ICA's  annual  Boston:  Now 
shows  since  1981.  The  MFA  has  recognized  Bos- 
ton art  by  hiring  Ugh  thill,  whose  mission  is,  in 
part,  to  pay  attention  to  the  Boston  scene. 

Several  significant  alternative  exhibition 
spaces  have  cropped  up  recently,  in  locations 
where  directors  don't  have  to  pay  Newbury 
reet  rents  and  can  thus  afford  to  exhibit  art 
probably  won't  sell,  because  it's  either 
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TlbS  tluck  gray  sock  drops  onto  the  pave- 
ment from  the  fourth-story  window.  Inside 
the  sock  is  the  key  to  Doug  Anderson  s 
and  Gina  Fiedel's  studio-residence.  There  isn  t 
anv  bell  system  in  the  old  manufacturing  building 
in  the  leather  district;  hence  the  substitute,  remi- 
niscent of  Rapunzel  letting  down  her  hair. 

Anderson  is  worried  about  a  request  to  watch 
him  paint  "It  makes  painting  fee.artifraal,  kke 
ZmTon  a  show,"  he  protests.  "And  what  if 
don't  do  anything  that  day?  Sometimes  I  just  sit 
and  look  at  the  painting  for  a  wholeuaftern^;aT 
That's  not  what  he  does  on  this  particular 
afternoon.  He  daubs  intently  at  a  canvas   sur- 
rounded by  several  paintings  drying  on  stilt-like 
boxes  He  used  to  place  the  paintings  directly  on 
the  floor  to  dry,  but  they'd  get  clotted  with  haff 
from  the  two  resident  cats,  Kumquat  and  Vapor, 
who  liked  to  roll  around  in  the  wet  paint  In  the 
corner  of  Anderson's  studio  is  a  makeshift  kitch- 
en complete  with  a  turquoise  Formica-topped  ta- 
ble Fiedel's  studio  is  in  the  next  —  and  only 
other  -  room,  which  doubles  as  sleeping  and 
entertaining  space  and  was  also  the  site  of  the 
couple's  rrJu^ageW  May.  '^^  ^  ' 
secret "  Fiedel  says.  "We  kept  being  afraid  the 
Stuxes  would  call  and  want  to  bring  over  a  collec- 
tor during  the  ceremony,"  which  was  performed 
bv  Fiedel's  sister-in-law.  The  honeymoon,  a  visit 
to  West  Coast  relatives,  was  delayed  for  a  couple 
of  months;  both  Fiedel  and  Anderson  were  too 
busy  preparing  for  shows  to  leave  their  studios. 
Fiedel,  who  is  two  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  insists  she  doesn't  feel  in ^competition 
with  him.  "Doug  is  my  best  friend  He  s  been 
painting  seriously  much  longer  than  1  have,  l 
used  to  be  sad  that  people  thought  I  was  in  his 
shadow.  I'm  really  proud  of  him.  He  deserves  ev- 
erything he's  gotten."  She  acknowledges  that  it 
has  been  difficult  for  her  when  collectors  have 
made  appointments  to  visit  the  studio  and  see 
Anderson's  work,  but  they  haven  t  bothered 
looking  at  hers.  "That  hasn't  happenedin  the  bst 
year,  though,"  she  says,  adding  proudly  that  her 
sales  are  up  and  that  she's  been  promised  a  solo 
show  at  Stux  next  season. 


Anderson  lays  his  canvases  on  the  floor  so  he 
can  Mend  a  higher  ratio  of  varnish  into  his  pig- 
ment, which  gives  his  paintings  their  characteris- 
tic enamel-shiny  surfaces.  But  the  large  amount 
of  varnish  means  the  paint  is  so  liquid  that  it 
would  drip  down  the  canvas  if  the  painting  were 
placed  upright  Putting  the  painting  on  the  floor 
is  also  "a  way  of  emphasizing  that  I'm  working  on 
a  physical  object,  not  a  spatial  illusion,"  he  says. 
"It's  not  a  window  onto  the  world;  it's  an  object." 

Painting  on  the  floor  also  results  in  some  in- 
teresting choreography.  Anderson  crouches  close 
to  the  canvas;  then,  to  see  it  from  a  distance,  he 
climbs  on  a  ladder  and  leans  forward,  holding 
onto  a  sprinkler  pipe,  looking  like  a  ship's  figure- 
head tilting  into  the  wind.  Anderson  repeats  the 
routine  "about  a  hundred  times  a  day." 

It  usually  takes  him  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
make  a  painting.  Sometimes  he  works  on  one 
painting  exclusively  for  three  days;  sometimes  he 
works  on  three  in  one. day.  "Occasionally,  I  get 
really  upset  when  I  finally  put  it  up  on  the  wall 
But  a  little  lack  of  control  is  good. 

"I'm  trying  to  paint  a  Chinese  junk  —  from 
memory,"  he  explains  as  he  hunches  over  his 
canvas.  Memory  fails,  and  Anderson  consults  the 
big  black  notebook  he  fills  with  the  images  that 
crowd  his  mind.  He  struggles  to  explain  his  work; 
he  isn't  used  to  talking  about  it.  "Doug  has  less 
to  say  about  his  painting  than  just  about  any  oth- 
er artist"  says  Lighthill,  mentioning  other  paint- 


.suf 


■■■v*  spiels  include  all  the 
right  art  historical,  literary,  and 
critical  references.  "He's  not 
going  to  sell  you  on  his  work.  I 
admire  that." 

It  is,  however,  possible  to 
draw  Anderson  out  on  the  topic 
of  his  controversial  imagery. 
Does  he  feel  responsible  for  it? 
He  laughs:  "I  was  a  visiting  art- 
ist at  Yale  recently,  and  that's 
what  all  the  students  there 
asked  me.  The  answer  is  no,  I 
can't  be  responsible  for  it  It's 
just  there."  In  a  way,  his  repor- 
torial  attitude  echoes  the  cur- 
rent attitude  of  some  museums 
and  galleries  that  are  squeamish 
about  passing  judgment  on  new 
art,  choosing  merely  to  reflect 
what's  happening  and  leaving 
the  evaluations  to  posterity. 

"The  images  in  my  paint- 
ings come  from  everywhere," 
Anderson  explains.  "I  do  a  lot 
of  drawing  in  my  notebook. 
There's  such  a  low  commitment 
there  that  a  lot  of  surprising 
things  come  out  I  take  from 
cartoons,  memories,  desires.  A 
lot  of  the  art  I  tike  is  aanpjetely 
enigmatic  to  me."  He  offers,  as 
an  example,  the  intricate  figure 
paintings  of  his  friend  Alex 
Grey,  so  detailed  they  might  be 
illustrations  far  anatomical  text- 
books. "Alex's  work  «s  so  labor- 
intensive  I  can't  imagine  the 


state  of  mind  you  have  to  be  in 
to  do  it  I  value  that  'otherness.' 
It's  tike  thinking  of  a  carnival 
geek  biting  off  the  head  of  a  live 
chicken.  I  can't  imagine  doing 
that,  either,  and  because  I  can't 
understand  it  I'm  fascinated. 

"My  paintings  are  commu- 
nications to  myself.  In  the  past 
I  wrote  journals  about  them  to 
try  to  understand  them.  They 
are  'other'  to  me.  In  a  way,  I'm 
not  trying  to  express  myself. 
I'm  trying  to  work  directly  from 
an  idea.  Whenever  I've  done  a 
painting  where  this  means  this, 
and  so  forth,  it's  always  been  a 
flop.  Some  of  my  paintings  re- 
mind me  of  propaganda  or  ad- 
vertising, with  flashy  colors  and 
gestures  that  actually  mean  lit- 
tle or  nothing." 

Some  of  his  imagery  comes 
from  films.  He  once  sold  pop- 
corn at  the  Cootidge  Corner 
moviehouse,  where  he  saw  vin- 
tage movies  night  after  night. 
James  DormeBy,  who  exhibited 
Anderson's  work  in  Ins  Fort 
Point  Channel  area  gallery  in 
the  late  1970s,  and  who  now 
works  at  the  New  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art  in  Soho, 
sees  a  connection  between  An- 
derson's paintings  and  films  by 
Alfred  Hitchcock  and  Jean  Coc- 
teau.  Such  attempts  to/pio  L 
work  down  makfc  Anderson 


xtcxana  jwn « 
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'squirm:  Finally,  he  acknowl- 
edges that  yes,  there  is  some 
influence  from  film. 

Anderson  says  he  doesn't 
plot  out  his  paintings  ahead  of 
time.  The  images  are  spontane- 
ous, and  "open  enough  to  sur- 
vive meaning.  The  biggest  thrill 
1  get  is  making  a  painting  and 
two  months  later  seeing  some 
connection  between  my  art  and 
world  politics."  An  example  of 
sach  a  coincidence  is  in  "Lovers 
Will  Contrast  Their  Emotions  m 
Times  of  Crisis,"  the  Anderson 
bought  by  the  MFA.  "In  part  of 

that   painting  I  was  thinking 
about  when  I  was  a  5-year-old 
kid  and  my  next  door  neighbor 
was  getting  off  the  school  bus. 
She  lifted  her  dress  up;  she  was 
wearing  pink  polka-dot  under- 
wear.  Then  I  thought  about 
Marilyn  Monroe  in  the  famous 
scene  in  The  Seven  Year  Itch, 
where  she  walks  over  the  side- 
walk grate  and  her  dress  blows 
up.  Then  I  thought  of  bikinis.  I 
had  this  sensation  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  dresses  going 
up,  bikinis,  and  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Then  I  made  the  paint- 
ing, which  had  to  do  with  a 
woman  with  a  dress  over  her 
head  and  some  men  who  had  X- 
ray  eyes  that  were  looking 
through  the  dress;  across  the 
v   top  were  a  bunch  of  irradiated 


figures,  like  remnants  of  nucle- 
ar war."  Long  after  the  paint- 
ing was  finished,  Anderson  hap- 
pened to  took  up  "bikira"  in  his 
dictionary  and  found  it  referred 
both  to  the  skimpy  bathing  suit 
and  to  the  atoti  that  was  the  ate 
of  atomic  bomb  experiments. 
For  him,  that  definition  con- 
firmed the  connection  between 
the  mushroom  cloud  and  dress- 
es flying  up.  He  cautions  that 
the  bikini-bomb  "was  only  one 
little  part  of  that  painting.  I 
could  talk  for  several  hours 
about  all  the  ideas  that  went 
into  it" 


The  images  Anderson  car- 
ries around  in  his  head 
are  bizarre,  but  the  facts 
of  his  biography  are  anything 
but.  He's  an  art-world  Walter 
Mitty  —  gray  exterior  masking 
a  technicolor  inner  life.  Douglas 
Keith  Anderson  was  born  and 
raised  in  Manlius,  a  town  in 
central  New  York  State.  His  fa- 
ther is  a  financial  consultant  f or 
General  Electric;  his  mother, 
who  became  interested  in  art 
through  her  son,  is  now  a  do- 
cent  at  the  Everson  Museum  in 
Syracuse.  "My  mother  is 
great,"  Anderson  says.  "Also 
naive.  When  I  had  my  show 
with  Phyllis  Kind,  she  just  went 
up  and  introduced  herself  to 


Phyllis.  I  couldn't  believe  it.  I'm 
more  nervous  in  those  situa- 
tions. I  hate  approaching  any- 
body about  anything. 

"I've  always  made  art,"  An- 
derson continues.  "I  was  pretty 
bad  academically.  For  most  of 
my  life  I've  been  primarily  con- 
cerned with  making  images. 
Friends  and  teachers  would 
come  up  and  say,  'So,  you  want 
to  be  an  artist,'  and  I'd  cringe.  I 
thought  what  I  was  drawing  I 
could  become.  I  was  like  a  little 
kid  who  draws  a  picture  of  a 
race  car.  He's  not  really  trying 
to  draw  the  car  as  much  as  put 
himself  into  the  car.  The  draw- 
ing is  a  projection  screen  for  his 
desires  and  fantasies.  That's 
what  art  is  for  me. 

"I  never  used  to  think  of 
myself  as  an  'artist.*  I  didn't  go 
to  museums  much.  I'd  get 
thrown  off  track  by  too  many 
outside  influences;  I  could  get 
seduced  by  Picasso.  So  many 
artists  feed  off  other  art.  That 
doesn't  work  for  me." 

After  high  school,  he  went 
to  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  whose  campus  was 
full  of  "new  brick  buildings,  like 
one  of  those  all-new  African 
cities  they  plant  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere."  His  collegiate  art 
was  "defmiteh/Jortsider'  stuff. 
ted  on  page  48 
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It's  all  at  my  parents'  boose. 
It's  precious,  romantic,  mysti- 
cal." 

After  less  than  a  year  at 
Rochester,  Anderson  moved  to 
New  York  City  because  some  of 
his  high  school  friends  were 
there,  at  Cooper  Union.  He 
tried  to  transfer  into  Cooper 
Union  but  wasn't  accepted,  so 
he  signed  on  at  Boston's  Muse- 
um School.  "It  seemed  like  the 
next  best  thing  to  Cooper 
Union  at  the  time.  Now  it 
seems  like  the  very  best  thing." 
At  the  School,  "I  started  mak- 
ing hundreds  of  de  Koonings.  I 
got  the  colors  out  of  porno 
magazines.  There's  a  similarity 
[between  de  Kooning  and  porn 
magazines]  in  the  violence, 
fleshiness,  and  garishness.  I 
was  unconsciously  adding  a  Pop 
mentality  to  his  [de  Kooning's] 
work." 

The  Museum  School  stu- 
dents who  became  Anderson's 
friends  went  on  to  become 
some  of  the  brightest  lights  on 
the  Boston  art  scene:  Ralph 
Helmick,  Joel  Beck,  Gerry 
Bergstein,  Judy  Haberl,  Alex 
and  AOyson  Grey,  Susan  Morri- 
son and  Gina  •fTedeL  As  for 
teachers.  Anderson  says  Muse- 
um School  instructor  Natalie 
Alper,  a  well-known  Boston 
painter,  was  particularly  help- 
ful. "She  created  an  atmo- 
sphere where  you  could  do 
what  you  wanted.  I  didn't  even 
know  what  her  paintings  looked 
like.  That  was  good.  Art  stu- 
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The  view  from  Northern  Ave.  toward  Congress  St.,  where  developer 
Dan  Rose  owns  70  buildings  and  33  acres  whose  redevelopment  is  stalled 
in  city  hall. 


Rose  stalled,  but  Brown  and  Pappas  making  moves 

All's  not  quiet  on  the  (South) 


eastern  front 


by  Sue  Reinert  f 

Journal  Staff  |  \  ■>  0 

The  Boston  development  frontier  is 
moving  eastward,  but  not  smoothly. 
While  New  York  developer  Daniel  Rose 
and  his  Boston  Wharf  Co.  have  been 
stalled  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  (BRA)  on  the  banks  of  Fort 
Point  Channel  for  two  years  now,  and 
face  more  hurdles  under  the  FRA'.s  newly 
unveiled  waterfront  plan,  other  en- 
trepreneurs are  opening  up  an  area  a  half 
mile  away,  where — they  say — the  rents 
are  low  and  the  parking  is  easy. 

The  new  eastern  front  is  at  Summer 
and  D  Streets,  near  the  Boston  Marine  In- 
dustrial Park.  On  Summer  Street,  the 
Pappas  Co.  is  spending  $6  million  to  $7 
million  to  renovate  an  old,  eight-story 
wool  factory  that  has  been  vacant  for  20 
years,  according  to  Jim  Pappas,  president 
of  Pappas  Management  Co.,  a  division  of 
Pappas  Co.  The  Boston  headquarters  for 
the  Pappas  family  interests  is  across  the 
street  from  the  building  under  renova- 
tion. Around  the  corner  on  D  Street, 
super-landlord  Harold  Brown  has  pur- 
chased another  old  industrial  building, 
which  he  is  renting  to  light  industry  and 
office  tenants.  Brown  says  that  the 
neighborhood  is  no  farther  away  from 
One  Financial  Center,  at  Dewey  Square, 
than  is  Fort  Hill,  considered  a  prime 
development  location.  "It's  my  belief 
that  Fort  Hill  will  be  secondary  to  Sum- 
mer Street,"  Brown  said.  And  he  added 
that  he  is  looking  for  more  property,  in 
the  area. 

"I  don't  think  an  extra  half  mile  on 
Summer  Street  makes  a  damn  bit  of  dif- 
ference," Pappas  said  last  week.  "Two  or 
three  things  make  this  a  good  situation. 
There's  light  and  air  and  structured  park- 
ing. The  floor  sizes  [24,000  square  feet 
per  floorl  are  excellent  for  a  large  user^ 
Why  would  anyone  go  to  Boston  or  Cam- 
bridge? We  have  as  much  if  not  more  to 
offer  them  than  Cambridge  or  a  Route 
1-28  location.  And  our  price  is  below  $20 
[per  square  foot]."  Pappas  said  that  the 
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The  building  at  the  comer  of  D  and  Summer  Streets  that  the  Pappas 
Company  is  spending  more  than  $6  million  to  renovate  into  'first-class- 
office  Space.'  plloios  bs  Flini  Bom 

"first-class  otiice  space"  he  plans  to  con- 
struct will  be  rented  for  SI 8.50  to  $20  per 
square  foot.  Brown  said  he  is  renting  in- 
dustrial space  for  $3  to  $3.50  per  square 
foot,  and  office  space  for  $10  per  square 
foot. 

To  remedy  a  lack  of  restaurants  in  the 
area,  Pappas  said  the  ground  floor  of  his 
building  will  house  a  full-service 
restaurant  and  cafeteria,  which  will  be 
open  to  the  public  unless  it  is  leased  by  a 
tenant.  "Trie  whole  area,  particularly 
with  the  design  center  [a  development 
planned  by  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial 
Park],  will  bring  in  more  people,"  Pap- 
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pas  said.  He  said  he  plans  to  begin  mov- 
ing in  tenants  by  next  June. 

In  contrast  to  Rose's  problems  with  the 
BRA,  Pappas  has  been  able  to  move 
quickly.  In  fact,  the  Pappas  renovation  is 
so  far  outside  the  BRA's  downtown  focus 
that  the  planning  agency  did  not  even 
know  about  it.      3  =  ~ 

Meanwhile,  Rose's  plans  to  develop  his 
Fort  Point  Channel  holdings  between 
Congress  Street  and  Northern 
Avenue— 70  buildings  and  about  33  acres 
of  land — have  not  received  BRA  ap- 
proval because  of  unresolved  issues  that 
the  agency  says  have  been  under  discus- 
sion at  least  since  February.  In  addition, 
the  BRA  announced  a  new  waterfront 
plan  last  week  that  puts  the  Boston 
Wharf  land  in  an  unprecedented 
"overlay"  zoning  district.  Under  the  zon- 
ing proposal,  all  development  plans  in  the 
district  must  receive  a  special  permit  from 


'Why  would  anyone  go 
to  downtown  Boston  or 
Cambridge?'  asked  Jim 
Pappas.  'We  have  as 
much  or  more  to  offer. 
And  our  price  is  below 
$20  per  square  foot.' 


:he  city's  Board  of  Appeal,  and  undergo 
review  by  a  15-member  citizens'  advisory 
board.  The  BRA  intends  to  use  the 
special  district  as  a  temporary  control  on 
development,  until  permanent  zoning 
changes  are  adopted  in  12  to  15  months. 
According  to  BRA  planner  Larry  Koff, 
the  unresolved  issues  that  are  already 
holding  up  the  Rose  development  in- 
clude: 

•  Boston  Wharfs  desire  to  tear  down 
three  handsome  old  buildings  to  build  a 
parking  garage  on  Farnsworth  Street. 
Former  BRA  director  Robert  Ryan  didn't 
approve  that  "because  he  didn't  want  to 
get  his  head  torn  off  by  the  Boston 
Globe,"  said  Koff. 

•  The  BRA's  desire  for  pedestrian  and 
traffic  access  from  the  private  streets  in 
Rose's  domain  to  the  "new"  Northern 
Avenue,  a  re-aligned  street  and  bridge 
that  has  been  planned  for  years. 


•  The  BRA's  demand  that  Rose 
eliminate  a  buffer  strip  between  his 
buildings  and  the  new  Northern  Avenue. 
"We  want  the  buildings  to  come  out  to 
the  street,"  said  Koff.  "We  don't  want  to 
see  some  suburban  mall  with  landscap- 
ing." 

•  The  BRA's  concern  for  artists  who 
have  or  will  be  displaced  by  Rose's 
developments.  Rose  plans  to  rehabilitate 
the  buildings  for  office  use  and  luxury 
housing  units. 

Koff  said  the  BRA  "believes"  that  the 
agency  and  Boston  Wharf  have  agreed  on 
a  change  to  the  parking  garage  plans  that 
would  result  in  only  one  building  being 
demolished  and  would  give  the  developer 
320  parking  spaces  instead  of  the  400 
originally  planned.  Robert  Kenney, 
general  manager  of  Boston  Wharf,  also 
said  a  compromise  had  been  reached,  but 
he  would  not  specify  the  terms.  (Kenney 
is  the  cousin  of  the  Robert  Kenney  who 
once  was  head  of  the  BRA.) 

As  for  the  issues  of  the  private  streets 
and  the  buffer  strip,  Kenney  said  they 
were  "recent"  and  that  Boston  Wharf 
was  still  "reviewing"  them.  The  company 
has  "made  overtures"  to  the  displaced  ar- 
tists, he  said,  but  the  artists  haven't  ac- 
cepted them  so  far. 

Boston  Wharf,  which  includes  Rose  as 
well  as  Town  and  Country  Properties,  a 
British  company,  did  renovate  one 
building  on  the  channel  on  Congress 
Street  near  the  Children's  Museum.  But 
the  developer's  next  step— rehabilitating 
a  building  on  the  north  end  of  Farns- 
worth Street  into  80  apartments— has 
been  stalled  because  of  the  outstanding 
issues,  according  to  Koff.  Koff  said  he 
had  not  heard  from  the  developer  for  the 
past  two  months,  despite  public 
statements  from  Rose  that  he  is  eager  to 
proceed. 

Kenney  said  officials  of  the  company 
had  been  in  touch  with  "higher  echelons" 
of  the  BRA  twice  in  the  past  five  weeks. 
"We  don't  feel  good  about  it  [the 
delay],"  he  said.  "Obviously  we'd  like 
the  matter  to  be  resolved."  But,  said  Ken- 
ney, Boston  Wharf  can  wait.  "We  own 
the  property. "□ 
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A  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Journal  mentioned  a  new  publication, 
Real  Estate  Finance,  a  quarterly  published  by  Federal  Research  Press. 
For  those  interested  we  mentioned  an  800  number  to  call.  We've  been 
getting  calls  that  the  number  is  unreachable  from  the  Boston  area.  No 
wonder.  Federal  Research  Press  is  located  at  65  Franklin  st,  Boston. 
The  phone  number  is  423-0978.  When  you  call,  please  tell  them  you  read 
about  the  firm  in  the  Journal 
i~.  -    — 

Daniel  Rose,  developer  of  One  Financial  Center  and  owner  of 
the  Boston  Wharf  Co.  inlfcston,  told  a  recent  meeting  of  the  C/I/I 
Council  of  the  G.B.  RE  .B.  that'developers  must  have  a  long  range  point 
of  view  when  acquiring  property.  He  purchased  t  he  site  for  the  former 
building  15  years  ago.  Among  the  lessons  he  learned  from  the  project 
are  that  you  need  a  first  rate  professional  as  a  leasing  agent  He  lauded 
Lawrence  Bianchi,  president  of  the  Codman  Co.  in  that  respect  It  took 
49  days  to  sign  the  lead  tenant  to  100,000  sq.  ft  Patience  was  another 
lesson  And  keeping  abreast  of  the  state  of  the  art  is  essential.  Rose 
described  One  Financial  Center  as  an  electronically  smart  building.  He 
revealed  his  plans  for  the  Boston  Wharf  sites  include  housing,  offices, 
parking,  stores  and  a  park,  and  said  it  was  a  "truly  exciting 
opportunity."  The  plans  are  gathering  dust  at  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  however.  Robert  Danziger,  president  of 
Northland  Investment  will  speak  at  the  Nov.  1  meeting. 

The  New  England  Council  will  honor  Boston  Celtics  president 
and  general  manager  Red  Auerbach  as  its  New  Englander  of  1984  at 
its  annual  conference  Nov.  14  at  the  Marriott  Hotel  Copley  Place. 
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Rehabilitation 
of  Fort  Point 
Channel  area 


Investors  discover  older  buildings, 
convert  to  office,  commercial  spaces 


By  Anthony  J.  Yudis 
Globe  Staff 

While  grandiose  building  plans 
are  on  the  drawing  boards  for 
much  of  the  vacant  land  near  Bos- 
ton's Fort  Point  Channel,  some  of 
the  area's  existing  warehouses 
and  older  industrial  buildings  al- 
ready have  been  discovered  by 
real  estate  investors. 

Developers  have  been  buying 
single  buildings  and  converting 
them  Into  office  space,  in  effect  ex- 
tending the  office  market  from  the 
financial  district  to  the  South  Bos- 
ton side  of  the  channel. 

The  trend  toward  rehabilita- 
tion indicates  that  streets  such  as 
Congress  and  Summer,  with  their 
six-  to-  eight-story  buildings,  will 
not  change  in  appearance.  Reha- 
bilitation, not  demolition,  has 
been  contemplated  by  the  buyers, 
many  of  whom  are  keeping  the 
buildings'  old  brick  and  beam  in- 
teriors. 

Northland  Investment  Corp.  of 
Newton  made  the  most  recent, 
and  largest,  purchase  earlier  this 
year  it  paid  $5.7  million  for  two 
adjacent  eight-story  brick  build- 
ings built  in  1890  at  254-260  Sum- 
mer st.  Broker  Henrietta  McNiff  of 
The  McNiff  Co.  of  Boston  negotiat- 
ed the  deal. 

One  of  the  buildings,  pur- 
chased in  partnership  with  La- 
zard  Realty  Inc.  of  New  York  City. 
i  dlvsion  of  the  investment  bank- 
ing iirm  of  Lazarri  Freres.  over- 
looks the  channel  and  houses 
Weyiu's  Wharf  Restaurant  on  the 
first  floor. 


Connecting  building* 

"We  are  going  to  connect  both 
buildings,  said  Robert  Danzlger, 
president  of  Northland,  "and 
make  it  into  one  office  address, 
and  we  intend  to  gut  the  existing 
Interiors  and  build  new  first-class 
space." 

The  central  lobby  will  be  at  260 
Summer  st. 

"By  combining  the  two  build- 
ings." Danzlger  said,  "we  will  be 
able  to  get  floor  areas  of  over 
1 1 ,000  square  feet. 

"We  will  be  asking  from  $22  to 
$24  per  square  foot  for  the  new 
space  when  we  open  next  Septem- 
ber." he  added. 

The  tenants  in  the  buildings 
are  scheduled  to  move,  and  new 
tenants  will  be  sought.  The  res- 
taurant will  stay,  said  Danzlger, 
but  some  changes  to  the  entrance 
are  being  explored. 

To  redesign  interiors 

Schwartz/Silver  Architects  of 
Boston  has  been  commissioned  to 
redesign  the  buildings'  interiors. 
Danzlger  estimates  rehabilitation 
costs  at  $6.5  million. 

Northland  has  named  Spauld- 
ing  &  Slye  Co.  of  Burlington  as  its 
broker.  Danzlger  recognized  the 
potential  of  the  Boston  waterfront 
two  years  ago  when  he  purchased 
an  old  brick  building  at  400  Atlan- 
tic av..  adjacent  to  the  planned 
'site  of  the  multimillion-doi'.ar 
Sou-PS/Fosters  Wharves  dove'..::  - 
ment.  He  has  since  renovated  '..: ; 
building  into  office  space  and.  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bcston  Rede- 
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velooment  Authority,  built  a  pub- 
lic pedestrian  walkway  along  the 
waterfront  In  front  of  his  building. 

Most  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
properties  were  built  as  wool 
warehouses  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  but  when  the  wool  in- 
dustry died,  the  buildings  were 
converted  to  various  uses.  Includ- 
ing office  and  industrial  activities. 

Other  buildings  built  just  be- 
fore the  turn  of  the  century  that 
have  renovations  either  under 
way  or  recently  completed  Include: 

•  268  Summer  St.,  owned  by 
Summer  Street  80  Trust,  an  eight- 
story  structure  with  67.000 
square  feet  of  space  and  renting 
now  at  S17  to  $18  per  square  foot. 

•  274  Summer  st..  owned  by 
Greyhawk  Partners.  Inc.  of  Stam- 
ford. Ct..  a  limited  partnership 
group.  The  eight-story  structure 
houses  72.000  square  feet  of 
space.  Brokers  are  Spauldlng  & 
Slve:  rents  are  about  $18.50  per 
square-foot. 

•  313  Congress  st..  owned  by 
Hamlen  Collier  Co..  which  has  re- 
habilitated several  buildings  In 
the  financial  district  and  near 
North  Station.  The  six-story  struc- 
ture has  72.000  square  feet  of 
space  that  is  renting  at  from 
Si 6.75  to  $18.50  per  square-foot. 

•  320  Congress  St..  owned  by 
Makram  Awdeh,  is  a  four-story 
structure  where  an  additional 
floor  is  being  added.  The  building 
has  been  fully  leased  to  NYNEX. 

•  330  Congress  st..  owned  by 
the  Shooshanian  Engineering 
Company  of  Boston  which  uses 
part  of  the  building  for  Its  own 
headquarters.  The  six-story  struc- 
ture has  about  40.000  square  feet 
renting  now  for  about  SI 7  per 
square  foot. 

•  332  Congress  st.,  owned  by 
Boston  Wharf  Co..  six  stories  with 
32.000  square  feet  of  space  rent- 
ing tor  S16  per  square  foot. 


•  347  Congress  st..  owned  by 
Congress  Street  Trust,  a  seven- 
story  structure  with  87.500 
square  feet  of  space  and  renting, 
for  $15  per  square  foot:  K.M.  Brad- 
ley Co.  of  Boston  Is  broker.  Last 
week  Bradley  broker  Spencer  Ma- 
calaster  leased  3034  square  feet  to 
IDA.  which  markets  the  Becker- 
man  Kitchen  Systems  in  New 
England  and  Southern  California. 
IDA  moved  from  Maiden  to  be  clos- 
er to  architectural  firms,  with 
which  it  works,  according  to  com- 
pany president  R.  M.  Prestl. 

•  51  Sleeper  St..  an  eight-story 
building  owned  by  Stone  &  Web- 
ster. The  engineering  firm  had 
purchased  the  building  for  its  own 
use.  but  is  now  leasing  space  to 
other  tenants.  The  building  has 
156.000  square  feet  of  space  rent- 
ing for  $22  to  $24  per  square  foot. 
Broker  Is  Meredith  &  Grew  of  Bos- 
ton. The  building's  brick  exterior 
has  been  stripped  and  replaced 
with  a  glass  facade. 

•  15  and  33  Sleeper  St..  two 
buildings  that  are  part  of  the  Bos- 
ton Wharf  Co.  properties  owned 
by  Rose  Associates  of  New  York 
City  and  British  Interests.  The 
properties  were  recycled  and  con- 
verted into  88  units  of  luxury  con- 
dominiums called  Dockside  Place. 

Julien  J.  Studley,  a  Bostcn 
commercial  brokerage  firm,  esti- 
mates that  $40  million  has  be°n 
invested  in  .rehabilitation  In  the 
area. 
Danger  of  overbuilding 

"One  must  be  concerned  about 
overbuilding  In  that  market- 
place.'' said  John  B.  Mannix.  a 
Studley  broker. 

Mannix  predicted  that  inves- 
tors will  be  in  "fierce  competiti- 
ton"  for  tenants  but  that  in  the 
long  term:  "the  area  will  show 
great  appreciation.'"  The  increas- 
ing rents  for  new  buildings  in  the 


financial  district  will  help  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  area.,  where  rentals 
would  be  lower,  he  indicated. 

However,  the  area  needs  more 
maturity  before  It  can  become  a 
major  office  center,  Mannix  said. 

"Until  retail,  restaurant,  pub- 
lic transportation  and  office  su- 
port  facilities  catch  up  with  office 
development  in  the  area,  attract- 
ing sizable  first  class  tenants  will 
be  a  difficult  and  extremely  com- 
petitive task,"  he  said. 

The  rehab  under  way  could  be 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  if  Rose 
Associates  of  New  York  City  and 
its  British  partners  get  the  city's 
go-ahead  to  start  work  on  its  Bos- 
ton Wharf  Co.  properties  that  con- 
sists of  about  33  acres  of  vacant 
land  and  70  buildings.  Rose  re- 
cently told  a  Boston  real  estate 
luncheon  he  is  anxious  to  begin 
major  retail,  office,  residential  and 
parks  projects  through  rehabilita- 
'tlon  and  new  construction. 

And.  of  course,  the  program 
envisioned  for  new  construction 
by  several  owners"  of  large  tracts 
of  vacant  land  such  as  the  piers 
near  the  Pier  Four  Restaurant  and 
the  former  Penn  Central  railroad 
yard  would  mean  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  additional  in- 
vestment in  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel area. 

For  at  least  one  of  these  propos- 
als, the  $400-million  Hyatt  hotel 
and  condominium  complex,  the 
development  planning  process  is 
expected  to  begin  soon.  The  BRA 
is  assembling  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  civic  and  neighborhood 
representatives  to  help  developers 
and  architects  plan  the  project. 


Robert  Danziger,  head  of  Northland  Investment  Coop.  Newton,  in  front  of  two  buildings  at  2 
Summer  st.  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  for  which  he  plans  a  $6.5-million  rehabilitation,    clout 
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Children's  Wharf. 

Fort  Point  facts 

Most  people's  perception  of  Fort  Point  Channel  has  changed  lit- 
tle. It's  Over  There— you  may  take  tourist  friends  to  the  Tea  Par- 
ty ship,  or  your  kids  to  the  Children's  Museum,  or  yourself  and 
a  friend  to  Anthony's  Pier  4  (if  you're  privileged  enough  to  afford 
the  prices),  but  it's  been  years  since  you've  even  bothered  to  look 
around  the  place. 

Developers  have,  though,  and  for  at  least  two  years  they've 
known  that  it's  The  Place  To  Be.  They  look  at  the  old  brick 
warehouses  and  see  rehabbed  gold;  they  look  at  empty  parking 
lots  and  envision  splendid  new  speculative  structures.  100 
underused  acres  are  sitting  at  the  edge  of  Downtown,  waiting  to 
be  filled  in. 

Felicia  Clark's  point  of  view  is  different.  She  belongs  to  neither 
of  the  above  groups— she's  an  urban  planner,  and  since  1982  she's 
been  studying  how  the  different  trends  converging  at  Fort  Point 
can  be  directed  for  long-term  public  benefit.  Specifically,  she's  been 
figuring  out  the  best  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
$2,500,000,000  (that's  billion)  worth  of  public  works  construction 
is  underway  or  on  the  drawing  boards,  from  a  Combined  Sewer 
Overflow  plant  to  a  new  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  and  a  proposed 
Third  Harbor  Tunnel. 

"All  we're  saying  is  that  if  you  dig  land  up,  it  should  be  put 
back  right,"  says  Clark,  who  works  with  her  architect  husband 
Todd  Lee  in  a  building  on  State  Street  with  a  view  of  the  mouth 
of  the  channel.  "The  plan  is  dealing  with  nothing  but  public 
property— it  involves  no  private  property.  These  are  just  con- 
cepts . . .  it's  a  community  show  to  get  people  thinking." 

The  show  she's  referring  to  is  a  slide  presentation  on  what  the 
channel  looks  like  now,  what  is  going  to  take  place,  and  what  might 
be  done.  The  ideas  are  really  nothing  more  than  common  sense: 
open  up  the  channel  to  public  access,  landscape  the  upturned  areas 
and  then  connect  them,  and  make  the  channel  welcome  to  small 
boats  and  lobster  fishermen.  "The  channel  is  the  'safe  hole'  in 
Boston  Harbor— that's  where  the  boats  head  when  a  storm  comes 
up,"  Clark  explains.  "Let's  really  think  it  through.  Why  not  make 
this  a  place  for  the  lobster  fishermen,  and  take  advantage  of  what 
nature's  given  us?" 
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Why  not?  Because  we're  in  Massachusetts.  Close  to  20  projects 
are  underway  in  the  area  or  planned,  and  Clark  estimates  that  12 
different  state  agencies  are  involved.  That  means  a  welter  of  con- 
flicting aims,  plans,  red  tape  and  indifference.  Clark  initiated  this 
study  herself,  and  went  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  get 
enough  funding  to  do  the  research  and  put  together  the  show;  fin- 
ding out  what  was  going  on  required  dozens  of  phone  calls  and 
agency  visits— in  fact,  word  of  two  projects  surfaced  only  after 
the  show  was  completed.  No  one  had  paid  any  attention  to  what 
was  going  on  around  them. 

Business  as  usual,  in  other  words;  but  what's  taking  place 
around  Fort  Point  Channel  is  a  remarkably  unusual  opportunity. 
"The  area  is  incredibly  significant,  in  a  geographic  sense,  to 
downtown- Boston.  It  is  potentially  a  'Garden  City,'  a 
'Newtown'— whatever  you  want  it  to  be.  This  is  100  acres  next 
to  downtown— and  you're  going  to  have  construction  there 
anyway"  Clark  points  out.  "The  development  community  knows 
all  about  it,  but  people  don't  realize  there  are  two  miles  of  water- 
front  there." 

So  far,  all  that  Clark  has  done  is  show  the  slides  to  interested 
parties.  The  "plan"  remains  a  collection  of  concepts  and  goals, 
but  it  has  found  plenty  of  support  from,  among  others,  the  Ar- 
chdiocese of  Boston,  the  Chamber,  the  Convention  and  Tourist 
Bureau,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority;  the  fact  that  it  has  no  need  for  emi- 
nent domain  has  helped  its  reception  from  the  private  sector— 
the  plan  is  comprehensive  but  realistic.  The  support  of  the  BRA 
is  critical,  since  someone  must  take  the  lead  in  getting  agencies 
to  march  together,  and  the  Harbor  study  that  new  BRA  head 
Stephen  Coyle  has  initiated  dovetails  perfectly  into  Clark's 
studies. 

The  next  steps?  Begin  shaping  theories  into  specifics,  and  figure 
out  a  legal  framework  so  that  all  parts  of  the  work  will  fall  into 
place.  And  move  quickly.  "The  plan  has  got  to  be  done  now 
because  every  agency  has  a  different  time  schedule,"  says  Clark. 
"We  have  to  move  fast  to  make  everything  fit  together." 

-J.K. 
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DANIEL  ROSE     - 

At  One  Financial  Center 


jBig  plans 
bared  for 
Ft.  Point 
district 


By  Anthony  J.  Yudis 
Globe  Staff 

Daniel  Rose,  one  of  New  York 
Cltys  top  developers  and  property 
owners,  told  Boston  Realtors  yes- 
terday that  his  company  will  recy- 
cle about  33  acres  of  land  and 
buildings  it  owns  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  Into  an  enclave  of 
housing,  office  space,  parks,  park- 
ing and  retail  uses  as  soon  as  per- 
mission Is  granted  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA). 

Rose,  president  of  RoserAs3TJei- 
ates,  has  for  the  past  15  years 
owned,  with  British  partners,  the 
old  Boston  Wharf  Co.  properties 
between  Northern  avenue  and 
Melcher  street  In  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area. 

He  told  the  members  of  the 
Commercial.  Industrial  and  In- 
vestment Council  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Real  Estate  Board  that  his 
plans  "are  no  deep  secret."  and 
that  these  plans  have  been  gather- 
ing dust  at  the  BRA  for  some  time 
now. 

"I  have  always  referred  to  the 
Boston  Wharf  Co.  area  as  a  sleep- 


ing beauty  waiting  for  the  BRA  to 
kiss  It  awake. "  Rose  said. 

He  added  that  press  reports  al- 
leging that  an  artist  colony,  which 
has  occupied  some  of  his  buildings 
In  the  area  for  many  years,  would 
be  evicted  are  "highly  exaggerat- 
ed." 

"Let  me  state  unequivocally 
that  it  always  has  been  our  policy, 
It  Is  our  policy,  and  will  continue 
to  be  our  policy  to  renew  for  many 
years  to  come  leases  (of  the  artists) 
at  their  current  market  rates  with 
rent  increases  tied  to  a  consumer 
price  index." 

Rose  Associates  also  developed, 
with  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co..  the  recently  opened  45-story 
One  Financial  Center  office  tower 
In  South  Station.  His  company,  he 
said.  Is  planning  "some  exciting 
and  attractive  things"  for  the 
ground  floor  atrium  space  in  the 
building  and  the  plaza  space  out- 
side which,  he  said,  will  draw  peo- 
ple Into  the  South  Station  area. 

Rose  also  devoted  a  portion  of 
his  talk  to  criticism  of  rent  con- 
trol, calling  it  "harmful  and  de- 
structive." a  policy  that  "hurts  ev- 
eryone" and  "Intensifies  the  very 
problem  (housing  shortage)  it  is 
Intended  to  cure." 

He  urged  Realtors  to  "shout 
from  the  roof  tops"  their  opposi- 
tion to  proposed  rent  control  ordi- 
nances planned  for  Boston.  Joy 
Conway  of  the  The  Greater  Boston 
Real  Estate  Board's  governmental 
affairs  department  announced  at 
the  luncheon  that  the  board  is 
planning  a  major  lobbying  effort 
to  prevent  the  rent  control  ordi- 
nance being  pushed  by  Mayor 
Raymond  Flynn  from  becoming 
law. 
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Endangered 
artist  colony 
at  Fort  Point 


It  may  well  be  the  most  densely  concen- 
trated art  colony  In  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  It  lies  Just  across  Fort  Point  chan- 
nel from  downtown  Boston. 

The  area  is  one  of  rutted  streets,  old  gran- 
ite and  red-brick  warehouses  and  notsy'18- 
wheelers.  but  It  is  also  live-work  space 'for 
250  artists  with  studios,  large  and  small, 
neat  and  shabby,  in  28  mixed-use  buildings. 

Boston  should  be  proud  that  it  has.sych 
an  active  art  colony.  It  enhances  the  city,  as 
SoHo  does  New  York,  adds  to  its  style  .and 
cultural-cosmopolitan  ambience. 

But  of  the  250  artists  who  make  up"  the 
Fort  Point  Arts  Community,  210  are  at  risk 
of  losing  their  space  -  perhaps  tomorrow, 
perhaps  six  months  or  a  year  from  now.  : 

Artists,  notoriously  short  of  worldly 
goods,  invariably  have  difficulty  finding  af- 
fordable live-work  spaces.  Amazingly,  how- 
ever, they  find  such  places,  but  Ironically,  by 
their  very  presence,  upgrade  them.  J 

What  follows  is  predictable.  Landlords, 
who  have  only  rented  out  unimproved  space, 
find  their  property  now  fashionable.  So  they 
Improve  it  for  a  fast  profit  or  sell  to  a  develop- 
er. .  .    ...  'j 

But  first  they  must  get  rid  of  the  artists. 
Easy.  They  raise  the  rent  above  the  meai\s  of 
the  artist  to  pay.  Fires  also  have  driven  9ut 
artists.  '     ' ' 

This  pattern  has  been  repeated  time  after 
time  throughout  the  Boston  area.  •'  *' 

In  the  interests  of  the  city,  let  alone  the 
artists.  It  should  stop. 

And  the  crucial  battle  in  Boston  should  be 
fought  at  Fort  Point.  .    ..,, 

Why?  Because  this  raw  developable  aFea 
behind  Children's  Museum  is  one  of  the  last 
plannable  treasures  left  in  Boston.  .  • , 

Consequently  it  can  become  either  a' fit- 
ting continuum  of  what  is  best  about  the  city 
-  a  vibrant  mix  of  old  and  new,  of  Jobs  and 
homes,  stores  and  parks  -  or  an  exclusionary 
colony  of  fortified  condominiums. 

That  this  area  with  its  old  brick-walled, 
wood-beamed  warehouses,  water  views  and 


empty  lots  is  immensely  valuable  goes  with- 
out saying,  as  developers  well  know.         ;. , 

And  for  almost  15  years  now  men  from 
New  York  and  London  have  had  a.  develop- 
ment lock  on  the  Fort  Point  area. 

Rose  Associates  of  New  York,  and  Londqh- 
based  partner.  Town  &  Cities  Ltd..  through 
the  Boston  Wharf  Company,  own  some  33 
acres  and  80  or  so  buildings  in  this  tight  little 

area-  ,    .  ,  ._'■<■ 

The  only  publicly  identifiable  member /ot 

this  group  has  been  Daniel  Rose,  head, of 
Rose  Associates,  developers  of  One  Financial 
Place,  the  new  40-story  building  at  South 
Station.  Rose  also  developed  the  Keystone 
building. 

So  far  the  New  York-London-owned  Bos- 
ton Wharf  Company,  with  the  ownership 
power  to  determine  what  this  area  may  look 
like  20  years  from  now,  has  given  no  public 
clues  about  its  plans,  nor.  to  overtures  from 
the  Fort  Point  Arts  Community  to  purchase 
one  of  its  many  buildings. 

Just  last  year  Fort  Point's  artists,  as'an 
association,  purchased  a  building,  their  first, 
at  249  A  St.,  although  not  from  the  Wharf 
company.  They  have  transformed  the  huge 
empty  bays  in  the  six-story  building  into-35 
excellent  studios. 

Only  ownership  guarantees  stability  for 
artists.  The  Fort  Point  purchase,  a  cooperat- 
ive effort,  was  made  possible  through  the 
help  of  several  city  agencies,  including  the 
BRA  and  Neighborhood  Development  Agen- 
cy, as  well  as  several  foundations.  ... 

The  waiting  list  of  artists  eager  to  buy 
into  a  second  building  runs  into  the  hun- 
dreds. 

Jerro  Nesson,  director  of  the  Fort  Point 
artists'  group,  which  wiil  be  holding  a  two- 
day  open  house  next  month,  has  approached 
the  Wharf  company  about  buying  one  'of 
their  80-odd  buildings,  but  has  had  no  posi- 
tive response. 

It  would  seem  that  the  developers,  if  they 
are  interested  in  developing  a  truly  new  and 
dvnarnic  Fort  Point  neighborhood,  could  af- 
ford to  sell  one  of  their  buildings  at  the  $10- 
ro  SI  1 -a-square-foot  price  offered  by  the  art- 
ists. 

Surely  Daniel  Rose,  a  cultivated  man  and 
a  patron  of  the  arts,  can  see  that  by  such  a 
sale  he  will  be  helping  not  only  the  city's  art- 
ists but  also  the  ultimate  marketing  of  his 
own  development. 
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In  the  urban  planner's  patois,  they  might 
be  classified  as  first-phase  genirifiers — those 
artists  who  move  into  old  mill  buildings,  and 
make  them  habitable,  oniy  to  have  their  spa- 
cious, high-ceilinged  units  sold  out  from  un- 
der them  as  luxury  condominiums 

It  is  a  continuing  cycle  in  the  nation's  old 
industrial  cities,  perhaps  most  notably  in 
New  York  City,  where  a  section  of  Manhat- 
tan south  of  Houston  Street  (that  came  to  be 
known  as  SoHo)  was  home  to  a  large  artists' 
community  until  it  was  discovered  by  those* 
wealthier  than  artists  and.  better  able  to  meet 
the  asking  prices  for  the  lofts. 

Boston,  too,  has  seen  some  of  its  once-ne- 
glected neighborhoods  (the  waterfront,  for 
example)  made  livable  by  artists,  who,  in 
tornv  were  displaced  by  buyers  of  expensive 
condominiums. 

But  true  to  its  rebellious  spirit,  Boston 
also  has  been  the  spawning  ground  for  an  ar- 
tists' community  determined,  to  put  down  its 
stakes  in  a  Boston  neighborhood  chock  full 
of  big  old  industrial  buildings. 

The  group  is  called  the  Forr  Point  Art* 
Community,  Inc.,  and  the  neighborhood  it 
has  set  its  sights  on  is  a  stretch  of  South 
Boston  due  easrof  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 
The  area  is  dense  with  large,  brick-faced 
buildings  that  once  were  occupied  by  the 
city's  premier  industries. Thebuildings'  tall 
windows,  high  ceilings,  sturdy  floors*  and 
freight  elevators-  make-  the  spaces*,  within: 
them  particularly  attractive  to  visual  artists 
such  as  painters  and  sculptors^ 

It  is  just  such,  a  building— at  249-259  A 
Street — that  33  Fort  Point  artists  have  pur- 
chased and  renovated  and  are  now  begmrr- 
ing  to  occupy  as  members  of  a  co-operative, 
thus  ensuring  their  long-term  presence  in 
this  neighborhood. 

"Fort  Point  is  pretty  much  our  last 
stand,"  Jero  Nesson,  a  city  planner  retained 
by  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Community  as  its  ex- 
ecutive director,  said  in  a  recent  interview. 


ut  unlike  Custer,  the  artists  on  the  Fort 
Point  frontier  are  surviving  and  are  even  ne- 
gotiating to  purchase  yet  another  South 
Boston  building,  which  would  be  converted 
into  55  studios. 

The  artists  are  not  new  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, having  leased  studio  and  gallery  space 
in  several  of  the  buildings  since  the 
Mid-1970s.  While  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  area  buildings'  usable  space  was  vacant 
and  available  to  the  artists  at  that  time,  their 
presence  was  strongly  felt,  juxtaposed  as 
they  were  with  the  industries  that  remain  in 
the  area. 

Settled  comfortably  in  South  Boston  and 
determined  to-  avert  the  displacement  they 
constantly  fear,  the  artists  decided  in  1980 
that  they  would  organize  themselves  into 
their  incorporated  community  and  hire  an 
executive  director.  Their  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  a  S27.000  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

It  was  a  demonstration  grant,  Mr.  Nesson 
explained,  that  was  intended  "to  demon- 
strate that  an  artists'  community  can  come 
up  with  a  major  development  strategy. "  In  a 
modest  office  rented  on  Summer  Street,  Mr. 
Nesson  went  to  work  on  that  strategy.  The 
first  break  came  in  the  fall  of  1982. 

"We  got  a  call  from  Ryan,  Elliott  about  a 
building  on  A  Street,"  Mr.  Nesson  recalled. 
"It  turned  out  to  beideally  suited  for  artists' 
studios.  There  were  windows  on  all  sides, 
two  stairwells*  lots,  of  open  muTspace.  .  .  . 

"We  figured  it  could  hold  about  33  stu- 
dios," Mr.  Nesson  continued.  "We  put  an 
ad  in  our  newsletter,  and  33  brave,  artists 
came  forward  with  $1,000  each.  It  was  a 
risk,  but  finding  secure  studio  space  is  so 
difficult  that  they  were  willing  to  take  that 
risk." 

With  the  willing  buyers*  commitments, 

Mr.  Nesson  pressed  ahead  and  applied  for  a 

zoning  variance  that  would  allow  the  artists 

-i      continued  on  page  4 
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continued  from  page  1  "% 
to  live  in  the  studios.  (The  area  is  zoned  for 
industrial  use,  not  residential.)  The  applica- 
tion was  snagged  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  (BRA),  whose  treasurer, 
James  Flaherty  of  South  Boston,  ques- 
tioned the  group's  plans  during  the  BRA's 
consideration  of  the  request.  A  subsequent 
hearing  by  the  city's  Board  of  Appeal, 
which  also  considered  the  application,  was 
attended  by  "a  lot  of  the  South  Boston 
political  leadership,  and  we  were  just  blown 
out  of  the  water,"  Mr.  Nesson  said. 

Undeterred,  the  artists  sought  out  the 
South  Boston  leaders,  explained  their  plans  ^ 
in  detail  and  enlisted  their  support.  When 
the  mater  came  up  again  before  the  Board 
of  Appeal,  it  was  approved.  "It  was  a  heart- 
breaking experience  when  we  got  shot 
down,"  Mr.  Nesson  conceded,  "but  with 
hindsight,  it  was  probably  the  best  thing  that 
happened  to  us,  because  we  got  to  know  our 
South  Boston  neighbors." 

In  the  search  for  financing  for  their  SI  S 
million-  development  project,  the  artists 
again-  encountered  obstacle*  Mr.  Nessor* 
first  wenr  looking  foe  indnstr^jevenue; 

bond  (mBVfmaaeingi  "t  knocked  oir  a-  lor 
of  bank  doom*"  hesakfc  "Nbonewaa* will- 
ing to  do  HiBknnlessiwewereavWangrora- 
Digrtal."  V 

When  he  knocked  on  the  door  of  Mutual 
'.Rank  last  spring,,  the  reception-  was-  morei- 
cordiaL  "They  had  given  me  a  mortgagei 
yean  aga  when  I  bought  (propertyl  in  the1 
South.  End,  so  they  knew  who  I  was,**  he 
said,  "And  [Mutual  Bank  Vice  President!  I 
Barry  Queen  knew  the  [Fort  Point]  area.  He 
got  us  an  answer  in  a  week." 

The  answer  turned  out  to  be  a  go-ahead 
for  a  construction  and  acquisition  loan  for 
SI  .05  mutton.  Another  S5C»JX»  needed  fat 
the  rmiarwaaa  was  obtamedWhrough  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  front  the  tho^owoerswtf  the 


tin  the 


binknngs  and  (roar  the 
covoperativeJ 

In  addition,  the  city's  Neighborhood^ 
Development  and  Emptoyment  Agency 
(NDEA)  provided  "gap  financing, ,r  in  the 
form  of  a  $130:000  loan,  through  its  Econ- 
omic Development  and  Assistance  Program 
(EDAP).  "Without  that  EDAP  money,  the 
artists  would  have  gone  down  the  tubes," 
Mr.  Nesson  said. 


On  August  3,  the  building  was  bought  for 
S900.000,  or  about  SI  1  per  square  foot. 

The  artists  have  formed  a  iimued  equity 
co-operative,  under  which  each  of  '.hem 
buys  stock  in  the  corporation  and  the  cor- 
poration, in  turn,  leases  space  to  them.  Mr. 
Nesson  calculated  that  the  average  studio  is 
about  1,400  square  feet,  which  costs  the  oc- 
cupant about  S7,000. 

The  studios  range  in  size  from  900  to 
1,800  square  feet,   and  the  cost  per  net 
square   foot  is  the  same— $5— no  matter 
where  the  unit  is  located  in  the  building. 
Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  work  well  in  a 
building  occupied  by  artists.  "The  places 
downstairs    in    the    back    are    good    for 
photographers,"  Mr.  Nesson  noted,  "and 
sculptors  like  the  downstairs  (unitsjso  they 
don't  have  to  lug  their  equipment." 

The  common  area  charges  are  paid  in  the 

form  of  monthly  rent  to  the  co-operative. 

The  charges  cover  heat,  taxes,  management. 

"everything  except  electricity,"  said  Mr. 

Nesson,  and  they  average  about  $550  a 

j.  month. 

Fc*  tax  purposes,,  the  studios  are  classi- 
fied m>  'ipToducer?'  co-operatives,  whose 
occupants,  can  deduct  only  a  portionof  their 
costs*  from  their  taxes,  "Because  they  are 
working  artists  and  because  two-thirds  of 
the  studio  must  be  used  as  work  space,  they 
can't  deduct  two-thirds  of  the  rent.  The 
deduction  can't  be  formore  than  one-third 
of  the  space  which  is  used  for  living,"  Mr. 
Nesson  explained. 

The  space  the  artists  are  now  filling  with 
their  easels  and  brushes,  potter's  wheels  and 
other  materials  and.  equipment  is  what  is 
commonly  described  as  "raw  space"  Only 
partition  walls,  windows,  a  door  and  access 
to-  water  and  sewer  lines  are  included  with 
eachr  untt-  Two  weeks:  ago,  construction 
workers  could  be  seen  swarming  through  the 
six  floors-  of  the  building  busily  installing 
bathroom  and  kitchen  fixtures. 

Having  begun  to  occupy  their  new  quar- 
tos the  artists  have  no  plans  and  little  in- 
clination to  move  elsewhere.  But  should  any 
of  them  want  to,  a  unit  can  be  sold  only  for 
what  the  owner  invested  in  it  (including  the 
cost  of  improvments)  plus  10  percent  or  the 
rate  of  interest  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
whichever  is  greater.  "It  prevents  people 
from  profiteering,"  Mr.  Nesson  said. 

And  to  head  off  any  incursions  by  latter- 
phase  gentrifiers,  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Com- 
munity forbids  the  units  from  being  sold  to 
anyone  other  than  artists. 

a.  a. 
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Fort  Point: 
for  artfs  sake 


It  was  a  muggy,  cloudy  day  last  Sunday 
and  the  accompanying  light  mist  gave  a 
raw-boned  starknea*  to  the  old  six-story 
red-brick,  warehouses  grouped  behind 
Children's  Museum  and  along  Mercer  and 
A  streets;  Smith  Boston. 

Gone  was.  the  heavy  rumble  of  bi£- 
trucksv  the  frightening  congestion  of  a 
normal  weekday.  Congress  and  A  streets.. 
.wen  almost  suburban  In  their  stttmeaa i 
except  for  the  coming  and  going  of  an  oc-r 
m>>i  ml  car.  '         •  % 

But  people  were  walking  about,  going  \ 
In  and  out  of  those  gaunt  not  overly  wet- 
coming,  old  mills  and  warehouses. 

It  looked,  from  a  distant  approach,  like  . 
a  series  of  processionals,  a  walking  ballet, 
a  curious  emptying  and  engorging  of  peo- 
pia  by  buildings.,     -.  «.--s,^— ■ -~-  •  .-j* 

And  that  in  fact  wasvwhat  it  waa-"". 
the  second  and  last  day  of  the  fourth  an- 
nual Fort  Point  artists"  two-day  open  . 
house.  .  , 

About  6000  people  visited  -  td>  see  the 
artists,  then-  studios  and  their— work.. 
sculpture,  painting,  photography,  wood- 
work, graphic  design,  pottery,  ceramic* 
and  innovative  montage.  d 

What  they  found,  especially  those  on  a 
visit  of  discovery,  was  that  of  all  man- 
kind's endeavors,  art  has  changed  the. 
least:  that  many  artists  still  live  In  "gar-  . 
rets,"  that  moat  still  struggle  to  survive 
and  are  forced,  by  coats,  to  live  and  work, 
where  possible,  within  their  studio  space. . 

They  are  not  all  Mlchelangeios,  but 
their  lifestyle  Is  still'  more  Renaissance 
than  most 

Not  that  they  complain,  perhaps  be* 
cause  they  are  mostly  young,  still  learnt-;  t 
log,  developing  and  experimenting,  al-  '.' 
though  among  them  are  some  whose  work  % 
Is  already  recognized. 

'They  complain  mainly  when  they  lose  0 
their  space,  when,  having  upgraded,  prop* 
erty  -»  made  it  fashionable  -■  they  are"; 
kicked  out  unable  to  afford  the  escalating- 
rents  of  gentriflcatlon. 

Because  of  that,  artists'  colonies  come ' 
and  go.  have  little  stability,  do  much  for 
dtles,  but  receive  little  In  return. 

.Artists  are  at  Fort  Point  now  because 
they  lost  out  somewhere  else.  Forced  to  re- 
locate, they  have^f  way  of  finding  light 
large,  high-celllnged  spaces  that  can  be 
rented  cheaply. 
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There  are  currently  250  artists  In  the 
Fort  Point  area  with  studios  In  a  dozen 
buildings.  Although  there  are"  other  art 
colonies  In  and  around  Boston  this  Is  the 
largest 

-  Neither  the  artists  nor  their  studios  are 
fo. evidence,  however,  comlngllng  as  they 
doj  with  trucks,  loading  platforms  and 
warehouse  operations,  but  they're  there. 

tWhat  had  begun  to  worry  them  was 
how  long  they'd  be  able  to  stay  there  - 
how  long  It  would  take  for  the  ax  to  fall 
again.  ' 

So.  two  years  ago  they  set  out  to  ac- 
quire a  building,  and  break  the  vicious  cir- 
cle, secure  a  foothold.  A  month  ago  they 
succeeded  —  after  a  series  of  setbacks  - 
and  now  own  an  old  six-story  building  on 
A  street  with  72,000  square  feet  of  space 

That  they've  secured  a  building  la  of 
enormous  significance  for'  Boston; 
dally  If.  over  the  next  year  orso»they  < 

I  at  least  another,  thus  giving  Boston  a 
nationally,  as  a  dty.that  nurtures 
tut  artists  ■«  adding  an  urban  cultural  am- 
batnce  that  money  can't  buy"  i 

;  New  York's  S0H0  la  already  finished  as* 
a  center  for  young  artists.  And  In  San 
all  but  the  rich  and  famous 
gentrlned  out  of  the  city.  K  is 
the  same  to  Los  Angeles.  .      ( 

.  -'The  Met  Point  artists  have  stemned 
the-  tide  of  displacement  by  forming  a  co- 
opt  keeping  casta  down,  securing  a-  "live 
work'*  variance  and  outlawing,,  by  con- 
tract excessive  profit-taking  when  stu* 


(For  a  $6000  downpayment  and  $4000 
a  year  In  costs  an  artist  can  purchase 
tODO  square  feet  of  space  in  the  new  bund- 
ing. Needless  to>  say  the  35  studios;  to  be 
occupied  next  month,  following  minimal. 
redesign,  are  already  taken. 

'  Says  Jero  Nesson,  executive  director  of 
the  Fort  Point  group,  "'Our  goal  baa  been 
affordable  space,  remembering  that  art- 
ists, even  with  a  second  Job.  earn  only 
about  $14,000  a  year. 

'Many  helped'  make  this  dream  cone 
true  -  the- Foley,  Polaroid  and  Glebe  foun- 
dations, as  well  as  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  Massachusetts 
Council  for  Arts  and  Humanities. 

"The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  - 
Robert  Ryan  aTO  Kim  Robinson  -  gave  it 
their  backing  as  did  the  Board  of  Appeals 
(John  Priestly)  and  The  Mutual  Bank  for 
Sewings. 

And  finally,  the  sometimes  maligned 
community  leaders  of  South  Boston  -  Tom 
Butler.  Jim  Kelly.  Jim  Sullivan  and  Ar- 
thur Hartnett  -  who.  on  closer  acquaint- 
ance, found  that  artists  "have  the  same 
^"gg»—  as  everyone  else,"  gave  critically 
Important  support 

In  10  years  Boston's  Fort  Point  will  be 
nationally  known  as  a  working  art  colo- 
ny;, which  today  SoHo  la  not 
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BRA  again  refuse$.airtists'  request ; 
to  renovate  South  Boston  Building 

Turning  Sown  pleas  irom  art-  The  planning  staff  of  the  Boston 

ists,  the  BostonRedevelopment  Au-  Redevelopmen  t  Authority,  ^and  the 

thorlty  board  yesterday  refused  for  BRA  director,   Robert  Kyan,   had 

the  second  time  In  two  weeks  to  al-  recommended   to  the  BRA   board 

low  a  group  of  34  painters,  sculp-  ,  that  It  endorse  the  proposal. 


tors  and  photographers  to  renovate 
a  former  Industrial  building  near 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  of 
South  Boston  into  studio  and  living 
quarters  for  artists.  5 , 

The  artists  said  they  may  ap- 
peal the  decision  to  the  city  Board 
of  Appeal,  which  has  the  final  say 
on  zoning  variances. 


The  34  artists  say  they  need  the 
vacant  building,  located  at  249-259 
.  A  street,  for  inexpensive  work 
:  space.  An  attorney  for  -Jthe  group 
•  said  the  artists  would  meet  with 
South  Boston  neighborhood  groups 
before  a  meeting  of  thefeity  Board 
of  Appeal  next  Tuesday,  presum- 
ably to  garner  more  support.        ~ 
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How  BRA  shaped 
Boston 


ay  Peter  Clenett  \  \  \ 

For  those  of  you  who  worry  about  the  fu- 
ture: don't  bother.  City  Mall  has  already 
mapped  out  the  future  of  Boston  to  the  year 
200,  and,  unfortunately,  it  doesn't  inlcude 
many  of  us. 

The  story  begins  in  the  year  1957  when  the 
BostojjRedevelopment  Authority  was  crea- 
ted. Boston  was  undergoing  tough  times.  In 
the  decade  of  the  Fifties  the  population  of 
Boston  dropped  substantially  despite  the 
baby  boom,  as  many  people  abandoned  city 
for  suburb.  A  harbinger  of  worse  things  was 
the  fact  that  manufacturing  businesses  were 
leaving  the  city  for  better  climes,  taking  with 
them  thousands  of  skilled  and  unskilled  jobs. 
Taxes  were  escalating  while  the  tax  base  was 
shrinking.  Urban  decay  had  set  in. 

The  solution  of  the  then  mayor  John 
Hynes  and  the  newly  established  BRA  was 
simple:  to  instill  new  life  and  money  into  the 
city,  those  with  money  to  spend— wealthy  in- 
dividuals and  corporations— had  to  be  en- 
couraged to  return  to  Boston  to  live  and 
work.  Democratic  city  hall  believed  in  the  old 
Republican  economic  theory,  whereby  pros- 
perity for  the  wealthy  eventually  trickles 
down  to  the  poor  in  the  form  of  jobs  and  bet- 
ter living  conditions.  As  a  result  of  this  belief, 
the  Age  of  Building  began. 

Urban  Removal 

The  first  two  BRA  projects  tell  the  story  of 
the  next  2'/i  decades.  The  very  first  project, 
called  New  York  Streets,  was  actually  ap- 
proved in  late  1954.  It  was  a  22-acre  site  be- 
tween South  Station  and  the  downtown  area 
sanctioned  for  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment. At  the  time,  the  area  was  in* 
habited  by  low  and  moderate  income  psople, 
mainly  black.  When  New  York  Streets  was  fi- 
nally completed,  998  famines  had  been  dis- 
placed, including  that  of  the  later-to-be  State 
Senator  Mel  King. 

This  was  an  auspicious  beginning.  The  se- 
cond BRA  project  was  the  West  End.  In  that 
area,  3510  units  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  were  destroyed.  In  their  place  1440 
new  units  were  constructed,  the  ones  referred 
to  in  the  St  arrow  Drive  sign  that  says,  'If  you. 
earned  $50,000  a  year,  you  could  be  home 
now.' 

Other  projects  during  the  first  BRA  decade 
included  Government  Center,  The  Prudential 
Center,  Tufts  University  expansion,  and  the 
new  public  library.  The  only  significant  pro- 
ject scheduled  for  the  Fenway  was  the  Chris- 
tian Science  expansion.  Total  private  invest- 
ments during  the  first  years  of  building  ex- 
ceeded $1  billion,  while  total  governmental 
and  institutional  investment  was  $728  mil- 


Ten  Year  Building  Boom 

From  1968  to  1978  17,593  units  of  housing 
were  built.  In  the  Fenway  this  included  the 
Stoneholm  Apartments,  Morvflle  House,  and 
Church  Park.  During  the  '70s  the  city  did  in- 
deed construct  many  subsidized  units  for  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  the  poor. 
People  with  need  for  housing  were  not  totally 
forgotten  in  the  delirium  of  so  much  money 
passing  through  so  many  hands  in  so  short  a 
time. 

During  this  decade,  the  hotel  boom  com- 
menced. Logan  Airport  was  enhanced  by  a 
Hilton  and  a  Ramada  Inn.  The  Collonnade 
was  constructed  in  the  South  End,  and  the 
Howard  Johnsons  47  was  built  near  Park 
Square.  The  total  investment  was  $99  million 
for  2,000  rooms.  1969  also  was  the  year  of 
the  first  condominium  conversion.  Since 
then,  nearly  10,000  units  have  been  lost  from 
the  rental  market  to  condos. 

From  1968  to  1978  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity expanded  with  the  construction  of  the 
Knowles  Center,  the  Barletta  Auditorium 
and  Dockser^  Hall,  the  Hurtig  Chemistry 
Building,  and  "the  Sterns  Building.  The  total 
expenditure  on  university  construction 
throughout  the  city,  the  biggest  of  which  was 
$159  million  for  the  U.  of  Mass.  at  Boston, 
was  $280  million. 

Hospitals  expanded  to  the  tune  of  $370 
million,  while  another  $98  million  went  to 
cultural  institutions  such  as  the  Science  Mu- 
seum, the  New  England  Aquarium,  and  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  In  the  Fenway,  money 
was  spent  on  Fenway  Park  rehabilitation  ($2 
million),  the  Berklee  Performance  Center  ($1 
million),  and  the  Christian  Science  Center 
(S45  million). 

The  city  spent  $80  million  to  create  13,424 
parking  spaces  and  spent  another  $95.5  mil- 
on  retail  developments  such  as  Faneuil. 


Hon  oi 


Hall,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Lord  and  Taylor, 
and  the  old  city  hall. 

For  many  of  these  projects  and  for  much 
of  the  money  spent,  it  is  hard  to  criticize  the 
city  planners.  No  one  questions  the  need  for 
improved  educational  and  medical  facilities, 
nor  for  the  elderly  and  low-income  housing, 
nor  for  the  revitallzation  of  the  shopping  dis- 
tricts. But  there  are  important  questions  to  be 
raised.  Primarily,  the  facts  should  be  clear  as 
to  what  extent  all  this  'neighborhood  revital- 
ization',  as  the  BRA  calls  it,  has  actually  been 
beneficial  to  the  people  who  live  in  Boston; 
and,  secondly,  we  ought  to  understand  what 
the  possible  consequences  of  this  massive 
pumping-in  of  private  and  public  monies 
could  be. 

Compassion  Dies  in  the 
Late  Seventies.  * 

In  the  BRA  book  'Planning  for  Boston's 
Next  Decade  of  Development  1980-1990',  the 
researchers  state,  "What  Boston  accom- 
plishes in  the  1980-1990  decade  is  important 
not  only  to  Boston.  Achieving  Boston's  po- 
tential can  be  part  of  the  solution  of  the  na- 
tional need  to  spur  growth  and  productivity 
..."  Part  of  the  solution,  or  part  of  the  na- 
tional problem? 

Whatever  compassion  may  have  existed  in 
the  hearts  of  the  city's  planners  sputtered  out 
in  the  late  '70s.  The  Fenway's  Symphony 
Towers,  the  South  End's  Viviendas  La  Vic- 
toria II,  and  the  Back  of  the  Hill  Mission  Hill 
are  part  of  the  dying  gasp  of  City  Hall's  good 
intentions. 

According  to  the  BRA,  form  1978  to  1982 
6106  units  of  housing  were  to  be  completed, 
while  another  8368  were  to  be  renovated. 
Some  of  the  housing  has  been  for  moderate 
income  people:  most  of  it  has  not.  BRA  fig- 
ures do  not  include  which  projects,  like  Infill, 
floundered,  nor  is  there  a  breakdown  on  how 
many  units  will  be  affordable  for  the  average 
income.  Looking  at  the  largest  projects,  how- 
ever, we  can  get  some  idea. 


I.)  Out  of  the  $223  million  Charlestown 
Navy  Yard  project,  the  local  residents  were 
promised  a  fair  share  in  the  housing  and  jobs 
created.  However,  when  the  first  367  units 
opened  for  occupancy  in  May  1981  at  Consti- 
tution Quarters,  the  going  rents  were  $475  for 
studios  to  $1350  for  triplex  apartments  with 
roof  gardens.  A  promise  had  been  made  that 
10  percent  of  the  units  would  go  to  elderly 
people  from  Charlestown,  but,  in  fact,  only 
19  handicapped  residents  found  apartments 
and  these  at  rents  of  $575-$825.  More  recent- 
ly, a  Port  Authority-named  developer  com- 
pleted work  on  the  Hoosac  Pier  beside  Old 
Ironsides.  This  project  included  office  space, 
a  restaurant,  and  a  condominium  complex. 
Neighborhood  activist  Bob  Wallis  says, 
"Constitution  Quarters  was  not  built  for  the 
people  of  Charlestown.  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
part  of  my  neighborhood." 

2.)  Columbia  Point  is  an  infamous  name. 
This  vast  public  housing  cditrphE~-«v,»xi0QV^ 
ing  the  water  and  The  Boston  Globe  build- 
ing  once  housed  2,000  families.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  David  Dance  of  the  Tenants  Policy 
Council,  only  about  470  units  remain  occu- 
pied, many  by  elderly  people.  To  date,  no  de- 
veloper has  been  named,  but  promises  have 
been  given  that  of  the  1500  units  to  be  reno- 
vated one-third,  or  500,  will  go  to  low- 
income  people.  If  you  consider  the  470  units 
still  occupied,  you  willnote  that  very  few  new 
low-income  families  will  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  proposed  $182  million  rehabil- 
itation. Of  the  original  2000  units,  1500  have 
been  lost  to  the  poor. 

3.)  The  third  major  project  is  Fort  Point, 
which  is  one  of  Mayor  White's  prime  areas 
for  development.  The  entire  project,  which 
will  include  2200  hotel  rooms  plus  over  200.5 
million  square  feet  of  office,  retail,  and  in- 
dustrial space,  will  cost  approximately  $568 
million.  How  many  units  of  low-income 
housing  will  be  built  in  this  area?  None. 

4.)  People  who  are  familiar  with  Copley 
Place  know  the  name  Tent  City.  When  plans 
were  first  made  to  build  two  hotels  and  a  lux- 
ury department  store  behind  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library,  promises  were  made  to  the  local 
residents  of  the  South  End  that  housing 
would  be  provided  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
units  caused  by  tHe  development.  The  site  for 
this  housing  was  a  parking  lot  that  has  since 
become  the  object  of  a  long-drawn-out  battle 
between  the  Tent  City  Corporation,  the  own- 
ers of  the  parking  lot,  and  the  BRA.  To  date, 
no  developer  has  been  named,  and,  despite 
recurring  promises,  no  low-income  housing  is 
expected  out  of  Copley  Place. , 
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ert  Farrell  noted  that  board  mem- 
ber James  Flaherty  lives  In  South 
Boston,  and.  while  Flaherty  was 
absent  from  his  BRA  duties  that 
day,  he  sent  to  hold  up  on  this 
artist  business.  He  wants  a  full- 
blown hearing  on  it,  and  the  vote 
was  put  off^until_Majch-31  at  2:30 
p.m. 

Jero  Nesson,  a  planning  consul- 
tant representing  the  artist  group. 
Fort  Point  Arts  Community,  ex- 
pressed some  disappointment  and 
/apprehension  because  of  the  delay. 
Nesson    noted    that    rapid 
changes  In  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
commmunity  threaten  the  exis- 
tence of  the  arts  community, 
which  has  leased  space  in  old  loft 
buildings  there  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Owners  are  planning  to  redeve- 
lop these  properties  for  prime 
office  space,  apartments  or  condo- 
miniums, and  Nesson  said  that 
"our  feeling  is  that  the  only  way  we 
can  survive  is  to  take  control  of  our ' 
own  destiny  and  become  develop- 
ers ourselves."  , 

The  artists'  group  holds  an  op- 
->  tion  on  the  A  street  building  and  to 
>  organizing  as  a  cooperative.  The 
building  would  provide  residential 
studios  and  offices  for  about  34  art- 
ists. 

The  group  is  receiving  funding 
from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  financing  from  a 
lending  institution.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  program  is  $1.5  mil- 
lion. The  six-story  structure  con- 
tains about  782,000  square  feet. 
Nesson  says  the  building  has 


been  vacant  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  The  initial  concept  calls  for 
spaces  of  about  1000  square  feet 
that  could  sell  for  about  $20,000. 
Since  artists  require  open  space, 
there  would  be  no  elaborate  parti- 
tioning work  like  that  required  for 
i  conventional  apartments. 

Nesson  said  if  the  building  plan 
is  successful,  "we  would  Intend  to 
develop  others.  -We  have  other 
buildings  in  mind."  But  the  artists' 
group  will  have  to  make  a  strong 
presentation  to  the  board  members 
on  March  31 .  which  even  then  may 
not  be  relevant  If  Flaherty  is  op- 
posed. 

□ 

Last  August,  Congress  Realty 
Trust  petitioned  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peal for  changes  In  occupancy  at 
326-330      Congress      st.       to 


convert  the  old  warehouse  into  10 
apartments  and  offices. 

The  first  time  it  came  before  the 
BRA  board,  the  BRA  recommended 
to  the  Board  of  Appeal  that  it  take 
no  action  since  the  BRA  planning 
staff  was  studying  the  whole  Fort 
Point  Channel  area. 

Recently  the  petition  was 
again  before  the  BRA  board  again 
prior  to  its  appearance  before  the 
Board  of  Appeal.  Only  this  time. 
the  petitioner  says  he  will  convert 
the  old  building  into  30  apartments 
and  some  retail  space.  The  BRA 
voted  the  same  recommendation  to 
the  Board  of  Appeal. 

The  BRA,  however,  does  not 
have  the  final  say.  Its  vote  is  in  the 
form  of  a  recommendation  to  the 
Board  of  Appeal,  which  also  consid- 
ers the  petitions  at  Its  own  public 
hearings. 
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By  Anthony  J.  Yudls  *A 

Globe  Staff  \*^  V 

While  large-scale  building  pro- 
jects Initiated  through  public  ac- 
tion get  most  of  the  attention  in 
waterfront  real  estate  today,  some 
smaller  privately  sponsored  build- 
ing proposals  are  also  expected  to 
change  the  way  the  waterfront 
looks. 

Two  such  projects  are  under 
way  without  any  public  help.  One. 
'  a  rehabilitation  Job  is  near  the 
southern,  end  of  the  Atlantic  ave- 
nue waterfront.  The  other  is  at  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  area,  off  Con- 
gress street,  where  a  six-story. 
68.000-square-foot  office  building 
will  almost  span  the  channel. 

The  two  projects  have  some- 
thing for  the  public:  Both  develop- 
ment entities  are  Including  walk- 
ways to  allow  public  access  to  the 
waterfront,  and  there  will  be  no 
"private  property"  signs  placed 
along  the  water's  edge.  Although 
these  are  private  ventures,  the  city, 
through  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  its  planning  agency,  is 
inducing  owners  to  participate  in 
the  city's  overall  waterfront  plan. 

This  plan  will  attempt  to  devel- 
op a  continuous  walkway  strip 
along  the  entire  edge  of  the  harbor 
front,  even  though  the  buildings 
fronting  the  water  are  privately 
owned. 

The  existing  five-story  structure 
now  undergoing  rehabilitation  is 
the  old  Atlantic  Building  at  400  At- 
lantic av..  constructed  in  187%  The 
Bain  Co.  of  Boston,  a  financial  con- 
sultant firm,  has  had  since  June 
1 980  an  option  to  purchase  it  from 
the  long-time  owner,  A.W.  Perry 
<>.  of  Boston.  Bain  originally  in- 
tended to  rehabilitate  it  for  its  Bos- 
ton headquarters  and  also  prom- 
ised to  construct  public  spaces. 

But  the  company  has  since  ex- 
panded considerably  and  now  the 
building  cannot  meet  its  space 
needs. 

Northland  Investment  Corp.  of 
Wellesley  Hills,  in  partnership  with 
Lazard  Realty,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  acquired  the  property  from 
Perry  for  $3.2  millon  last  Decem- 
ber. Thomas  J.  Hynes  of  Meredith 
&  Grew  negotiated  the  transaction 
for  both  parties. 

Robert  A.  Danziger,  president  of 
Northland,  said  certain  modificia- 


tons  have  been  made  to  the  Bain 
plans,  which  had  received  approv- 
al from  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority. 

"We  have  agreed  to  construct  a 
30-foot-wide  'walk  to  the  sea'  along 
the  north  boundary  of  the  build- 
ing," Danziger  said. 

This  public  entrance  to  the  wa- 
terfront will  be  adjacent  to  Rowes 
and  Fosters  wharves  to  the  north 
where  a  major  condominium  devel- 
opment is  proposed.  Here,  the  city 
owns  the  land  to  be  turned  over  to 
a  developer  and  will  insist  that  the 
developer  reserve  waterfront  space 
for  the  public  that  will  connect 
with  Northland's  space  contribu- 
tion. / 

Northland's  walkway  leading  to* 
the  waterfront  will  connect  to  an- 
other public  strip  parallel  to  the 
water  which  Northland  will  also 
build  in  back  of  Its  building,  said 
Danziger. 

Eventually  this  public  strip  is 
expected  to  be  tied  in  with  a  longer 
walkway  that  will  run  from  North- 
ern avenue  to  a  planned  Long 
Wharf  park  to  the  north.  Danziger 
said  the  plans  also  call  for  con- 
struction of  a  large  elevated  private 
deck  between  the  building  and  the 
public  walkway  for  use  of  the 
building  occupants. 

Northland  vice  president,  Peter 
J.  Barber,  who  Is  In  charge  of  the 
rehabilitation  project,  said  the  firm 
Intends  to  add  a  mansard-shaped 
sixth  story  which  will  have  floor- 
to-ceiling  glass  walls  on  the  water- 
front and  Atlantic  avenue  sides. 

"This  will  bring  the  total  rent- 
able space  to  about  100.000  square 
feet  and  the  first  floor  will  be  avail- 
able for  retail  or  restaurant  uses." 
Barber  said. 

The  Interior  will  be  gutted  and 
entirely  rebuilt  Into  first-class  of- 
fice space.  Three  new  elevators, 
new  Insulated  glass  and  new  heat- 
ing and  air-conditioning  equip- 
ment will  be  Installed. 

The  Boston  architectural  firm  of 
Jung/Brannen  Associates,  Inc.,  is 
the  designer.  The  architectural 
firm  will  restore  the  existing  exteri- 
or brick  and  granite  structural  fea- 
tures, and  the  brick  and  beams 
will  be  exposed  in  some  offices. 

Circular  stairways  will  connect 
floors  for  multi-floor  tenants  and 
the  lobby  will  be  completely  refur- 
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Mayor  Flynn  may  already  be 
a  hostage  in  his  own  city  -  hand- 
cuffed innocently  and  blindly  to 
development.  Myopic  and  incom- 
plete economic  analysis  by  the 
city,  along  with  intransigence  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  ap- 
pear to  have  convinced  Flynn 
that  revenue  from  building  de- 
velopment is  the  only  way  out  of 
the  city's  financial  crisis.  Eco- 
nomics may  become  the  Justifica- 
tion for  a  devastating  building 
program  in  Boston,  one  no  rea- 
sonable guidelines  or  plans  can 
later  fix. 

Ray  Flynn  and  Stephen 
Coyle.  the  new  BRA  director, 
made  many  promises  that  Bos- 
ton was  entering  a  new  era  of 
public  planning  and  public  de- 
bate on  the  future  growth  of  the 
city.  To  date,  they  have  approved 
10  projects  without  a  public  pre- 
sentation of  their  merits  as  part 
of  any  long-term  philosophical 
and  physical  strategy  for  the 
growth  of  Boston.  These  appro- 
vals constitute  a  mandate  for  the 
construction  of  more  than  6.5 
million  square  feet  of  office  space 
downtown  in  the  next  2Vi  years. 
That  is  one  half  the  total  amount 
of  office  space  built  in  all  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  10  years  between  1968 
and  1978.  and  already  one-half 
of  the  total  space  projected  to  be 
built  in  the  10  years  between 
1982  and  1992. 


Flynn  and  Coyle  have  argued 
for  these  projects  almost  solely 
on  economic  terms.  They  note 
that  they  will  provide  revenue 
for  public  amenities.  Jobs  to  less- 
en poverty,  and  increased  tax 
revenue  to  pay  bills.  But  this, 
speculation,  called  "economic 
justice,"  is  only  the  plus  side  of 
the  equation.  The  minus  side  la 
that  the  city's  infrastructure  - 
its  utilities,  transportation,  and 
other  support  systems  -  is  al- 
ready overburdened  and  collaps- 
ing. This  development  will  fur- 
ther tax  these  systems  as  well  as 
carry  with  it  other  costs  the  city 
must  bear.  The  power  outages, 
the  traffic  jams  and  the  19  mil- 
lion gallons  of  untreated  sewage 
now  pouring  into  Boston  Harbor 
hourly  could  be  just  the  prologue. 

Why  has  the  city  rushed  to 
approve  these  projects  purely  on 
the  basis  of  "economic  justice" 
and  a  conditional  commitment 
to  the  developers?  There  is  noth- 
ing Intrinsically  good  about  de- 
velopment. Besides,  there  are 
just  as  many  jobs  and  dollars  in 
the  construction  and  operation 
of  good  projects  as  there  are  in 
bad  ones.  Are  we  to  endure  a  life- 
time of  environmental  assault 
for  12  months  of  fiscal  relief  and 
a  deferred  payment  clause  for  af- 
fordable housing?  Affordable  for 
whom  -  for  the  people  who  have 
left  the  city,  forced  out  by  the 
very  development  that  was  to 
nurture  them?  If  we  refuse  to  de- 


sign  this  city  based  on  concepts 
.  of  good  urban  design,  we  should 
not  justify  its  growth  on  the  ba- 
sis of  incomplete  economic  argu- 
ments. Before  anybody  accepts 
development  as  the  answer  to 
Boston's  economic  apsis,  it  Is 
time  we  understood  its  real  costs 
and  benefits. 

In   the  book-  "The  Ultimate 
High  Rise."  edited  by  Bruce 
Brugmann  and  published  by 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
Books,  the  anatomy  of  high-rise. 
high-density  construction  is 
analyzed.  It  discusses  who  really 
benefits  and  who  loses.  It  is  a 
startling  study  of  reality  and  not 
belief.  San  Francisco  discovered 
that  in  1970  its  downtown  cost 
the  city  $67.7  million  to  operate: 
it  supplied  the  city  only  $62.9 
million  in  revenue,  a  real  dollar 
loss  that  did  not  even  measure 
the  true  cost  of  high-rise  con- 
struction. It  did  not  measure  the 
destruction  of  the  unique  char- 
acter and  fabric  of  that  city.  It 
did  not  measure  the  physical  en- 


vironmental pollution,  traffic 
congestion,  and  overcrowding.  It 
did  not  measure  the  middle-class 
exodus,  the  loss  of  resident  fam- 
ilies with  children,  the  decrease 
in  social  interaction,  the  alien- 
ation and  withdrawal  from  the- 
physical  environment. 

We  build  cities  for  social  and 
economic  reasons.  But  these  rea- 
sons only  offer  the  framework  in 
which  the  life  of  the  city  takes 
place.  They  do  not  determine  its 
meaning  for  us.  Great  cities  are 
ultimately  places  of  beauty,  re- 
flecting our  humanity,  our  desire 
for  order  and  harmony,  and  our 
history.  No  great  city  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  built  on  economic 
Justice,  including  the  economic 
justice  Ray  Flynn  and  Stephen 
Coyle  have  described. 

There  are  limits  to  growth  in 
Boston.  A  lot  less  speculation,  de- 
velopment, and  building  need  be 
done  if  we  are  really  interested  in 
making  Boston  a  viable  and  li- 
veable city.   We  must  ask  our- 


selves: What  is  Boston?  What 
does  it  want  to  be?  What  is  our 
vision  for  Boston?  What  are  our 
standards  and  limits?  We  must 
determine  them,  for  at  some 
point,  the  future  will  be  about 
balance  and  renewal,  not 
growth. 

Growth  is  neither  a  require- 
ment for.   nor  a  guarantee  of. 
success  or  even  survival.  We 
have  the  means  and  methods  to- 
day to  investigate  the  true  effects 
of  development  here  in  Boston.  It 
Is  time  economics  took  some  of 
the  wonder  out  of  development 
and  the  submisstveness  out  of 
public  officials.  The  corner  of- 
fices at  City  Hall  are  pretty 
heady  places.  Sometimes  you  for- 
get where  you  came  from  and 
what  promises  you  made  along 
the  way.  Those  who  live  for  a 
politician's  promise  may  die 
waiting.  The  city  is  a  hostage, 
too.  but  it  has  no  corner  office  in 
which  to  hide. 

Webb  Nichols  is  an  architect 
in  Cambridge. 
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developers  put  Fort  Point 
artists  under  siege 
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By  Joan  Axebw*-; 

When  woodworKer  Monte  Alpert  moved  to 
Fort  Potnt  Chnnel  8^years  ago.  he  found 
a  ghost  town.  What  was  once  the  heart  of 
the  wool  iraguatfgJbad  become  atdlngy 
retreat  for  printers.  wa^^h^Sf^^^^ 
makers,  and  other  light  manufactufW^TAs  Alport  set 
up  shop  on  the  fourth  BoOTfif  ^44T^rnsworth  St.  his 
only  companions  were.  th||fosty  printing  presses 
left  by  Farnsworth  Press:  Re  was  the  only  tenant  In 
the  nine-story  building  overlooking  Boston  Harbor. 
But  Ms  landlordr  Boston  Wharf  ^bad  big  plans 
for  the  brownstones  it  oaflt  ov^OO  years  ago. 
Strolling  down   Melcher   Street 2  Boston i   Whart  s 
general  manager  turned  to  Alpert  and  said-   See  all 
this*?  Some  day  it  wf&  be.  filled  with  shopping  maHs 
and  apartment  build*fi#i£  If  he  were  truly  clair- 
voyant he  would  have  predicted  coridpminiums  and 
office  buildings.  Boston;  Mftarf  m J»Mch  owns 
abo«t  9frpercent  of  the  property  in  port  Point  Chan- 
net baSalready  cenvertediwp  old  warehouses  to  lux- 
ury-condos  and  is  in  the  process  of  earning  a  vacant 
mattress  factory  into^^  expensive  Industrial 
space  '  -  ■•'".igfii :"  V 

Now  its  toying  w«Jr  ptote  for  44  Farnsworth  St 
As  far  back  as  three  yeajajagp,  Alpert  was  told  that 
his  days  in  the  loft  were  numbered.  Then,  when  ills 
lease  expired  in  December  he  was  made  a  tenant  at 
will  meaning  he  could  be  evicted  with  39  days 
notice.  And  he  wasrit  the  onfcf  one  Most  tenants, 
however,  have  moved  eajt  aireadyjeaytng^  the 
building  semi-deserted;  M 

This  building  has  gone  from  total  occupancy  to 
complete  emptiness,  then  a  trickle,  an  »n*j««  and^ 
now  an  exodus."  said  Alpert  sportinga  neaOf  trim- 
med beard  and  sweatshirt  coated  with,  sawdust. 

Much  has  changed  since  the  woaftoorfcer  loaded 
his  saws  and  sanding  maej^nes  onto  the  height 

elevator  in  SeUgBfeer.  19?*£!  ,  „    \    _-.„♦  W 
In  the  early  day*,  when  Total  Environment  toe. 

Woodworking  was  st*uggttag  for  f*?^*^**, 
rented  out  space  to  such  rock  n  n?U  urrdnartesaa 
jlK  MaM-.wm  Andy  Pratt  ^Atocander. 
and  the  Cars.  On  one  side  of  the  room  ■TotaTEn- 
vironment  v*o^Pe^^&Pahoga^*^^°"  ff 
other.  JamesMa5l  £s*»k*  be  -wafling 

revved-up  rhythm 

Those  were,  rnetfaya  irtWgHO-f 
clogged  the  street*  (they  still dofcu 
chowder  with  lish  piled  over  the  rim  cost  99  < 
the  No-Name.  Fort  Potat  <~ 


to^North  of  South  Bo8tonTa»"Boaton's  answer  to 
New  York's  SoH© ISouth  of  HouetOB  Street).  ^ 

Then  came  197*—  the  year  of  the  Tall  ShipsrAa 
Monte  Alpert  and  James  Montgomery  hung  out  the 
Windows,  eating  watermelon  and  wathing  tbe  Tall 
,  tourists  and  real  estate  developers  discovered 


>n 


ta 


'  Fort  Point;  On  its 

^Authority  (BRA) 

sentwacei'The  Fort  Point 

ntiat  of  becominj&he  -sUm  * 

:  and  prtvate  development 


the 

Import* 
area  has 
c4  one  of  the  largest . 
programs  in  Boston  history." 

.WRh-  Its  waterfront  location.  . 
downtown  area,  and  large  tracks  of 

feint  could  become  an  extension  of  Boston*. 

lg  waterfront  no  Ibnfjprpsychologlcally  cut  off 

murky  waters  separating  South  Station  rrom 

J.  C$2  planners  even  corned  a  newname  for  tar 

—  Waterfron*  Sbn^/"    ^      "' 

Community  Devetopmtlrt 
own  name  for  the  - -- 


But  the  South 


and  it  wasn't 
Wa 


vwt  Souttt  "W?  <»B  ft  Sou* 
JE*  sa»  Director  Jim  Sulhvw. 
After  al  Fort' Point  Is  part  of  South  Boston  even 
though  the  BRA  may  not  choose  to  emphasize  that 
Many  at  the  Jobs  there  are  held  by  people  who  live 
pay  Ubks.  and  vote  in  South  Boston"     -S 

Artists  had  their  own  reasons  for  flocking  to  the 
area.  In  the  spartan  but  sprawling  tofts  of  NoSo.  they 
found  high  ceilings,  space  light  and  affordable  rent 
Not  only  that  many  of  the  buildings  came  equipped 
W«H  freight ^  elevatotsr%turdy floors,  and  hewy 
electrical  outlets.  ■:      3- 

•Most  of  the  things  artists  do  are  more  compatible 
with  Mitt  industry  than  wish  residential  use"  said 
Suzanna Schett.  a  memfeif  the  board  of  the  Fdrt 
Point  Arts  Ccmmunitf  Association,  which  estimates 
that  artMs  oWM^between  eight  and  ten  percent  ot 
the  square  footage  of  NoSo.  "People  think  artists  are 
neat  an*  quiet  but  ifyou've  ever  Uved  under  a  pot* 
ters  wbeefc you'd>,>kndw  that  wasn't  always^*™^ 
Painters  use  turpentine,  whtebsinep  and  sculptors 
use  heav^powered  equipment  that  makes  noise  A 
-*"art  smelft  6r  sounds  like  industry 

FaSsworth  St  were  well  aware  of 
^  of  art  and -industry.  At  Itsheytfcy 
1990-Wfe^itk  aoreeners.  cusjtotni^ .wallpaper 
furniture  makers,  restaurant  eqppment 
3.  architects,  and  printers  comprised  what 
Atoert  called  "a  community  <C  «"■*  j*?*nc?e*;_ 
Sek  then.,he  sakt  "!^  i*#gS%*«l»llgw«a 
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Developers  put  Fort  Point  artists  under  seige 


TJH|  ARTISTS  WHO  WORK  IN  THESftKBTT  POI 
BUILDINGS  may  have  to  ~ 
Woo  g  Wagner) 


occupied,    making    tHe   co«ee<-tf*ek.  man    the 
wealthiest  guy  on  the  block" 

Elliott   Simmon*,  whose  restaurant  supply 

'"business  began  in  his  great  grandfather's  cellar. 

irmembered  the  late  '70s  and  early  '80s  as  a  time 

when    "people,  were  begging  for  space  in  the 

building."  

That  however,  was  before  Boston_Wharf  refused 
to  renew  leases.  Before  the  exodus  began. 

'Boston  Wharf  couldn't  let  the  building  upgrade 
in  a-naturaf  way."  lamented  architect  Mary  Otis 
Stevens,  whose  sixth  floor  office  tooks  out  on  ferries, 
sailboats,  and  a  panoramic  view  of  Wlnthrop.  East 
Boston,  and  Charlestown.  The  neighborhood  had  a 
partteular  character,  a  destiny  but  now  the 
landlord's  going  to  turn  it  dvocto p«°Pte  who  have  no 
reeling  about  the  place.  They'll  corne  home  at  5  after 
5  arid  sip  thetr  martinis  and  loolfotitftne  window 
and  say  Gee  fmonthe  water:  Etetthtrpeople  like  us 
who  made  the  area  attractive  and  really  care  about  It 
to  suffer  _  -- 

Q 
o t  everyone,  however,  faults  Boston  Wharf 


.(which  Is  jointly  owned  %  Towne  and  Cl- 
ues Properties  of  London  and  Rose  Asso- 
ciates of  New  York)  for  trying  to  "upgrade" 
its  properties.  In  fact  several  tenants,  past  and  pre- 
sent praise  the  company  for  trying  to  capitalize  on 
the  neighborhood's  new-found  cWc  1  don't  blame 
them."  said  Jerry  Wise,  whose  oktfFextile  Waste  fac- 
tory  at  the  comer  of  Famsworth  and  Congress 
is  slated  for  more  upscale  use.  "If  Weren't  personally 
involved:  I  would  have  thoughtit  was  a  terrific  idea," 
But  what  about/ffoekside  Place,  the  residential 
condoe  on  Sleeper  Street?  Were  tbeysuch  a  terrific 
id***  « --••S  ■'"-•'    ^•"! 

According  to  safcevdlrectbr  Naney  Chadbourne. 
the  eondos.  which  range  b»  price  from  880,500  td 
8153.100.  have  been  'doing;,  well  considering  the 
economy.  That  translates  to  33(outo£,a  tQtal  of  881 
sales  since  theend^of  February,^    r 

The  uncertainty  of  condo  sales  may  be  what  s 
keeping  plans  for  44  Farnsworth  up  trrthe  air.  "They 
keep  teUtnft  a*  not  to  worry."  says  Simmons.^ the 
restaurant-equipment  supplier.  "If  the  eondos  don  t 
go  well  they  won't  bother  us£,  '■--, .  :' 

But  the  threat  isn't  jusfccolhteg  from  residential 
eondos.  Its  also  comlng^fif8nie«Svupseale  forms  of 
industry*s,A*f  rhe^l0fct*M!£>bd  becomes  more 
desirable,  landlords  tend  to  replap*  printers,  shoe 
manufacturer*,  and  mattress  makers  with 
architects.  adverttat»e^e«gtoi*p^«Mdence. 


I 
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Fort  Point  artists 


Continuedfrom  page  I 

walk  down  SummetStreet 

This  process  of  upgrading  carries 
with  it  lew  evictions.  The  landlord 
doesn't  need  to  exercise  that  kind  of 
power  he  can  simply  refuse  to  renews 
the  tenant's  lease.  Or  bengal  draw  up-a 
shorter  lease. 

What   happen*  to   the  displaced 
manufacturers^ 

Some  have  moved  16  the  Marine  In- 
dustrial Parjjtn  South  Boston,  thanks 
to   the   Economic"  Development  Jg-^ 
dust  rial  Corporation   (EDICfc  Others  ~ 
have  left  the  city  or  disbanded. 

A  survey  done  by  the  South  Boston 
Community  Development  Corporation 
predict*  that,  by  1986.  Fort  "Point 
Channel  will  havelost  20pereent  —  or 
a  total  of  898  —  of  its  major  eonimerclal 
jobs  as  a  resul t  oi  conversion,  and  that: 
doesn't  even  take  into  account  dis-  - 
placement  by  other  Industries. 
"Between  1979  and  1981."  says  Sul- 
livan. "106  jobs  were  lost  and  nothing 
was  going  on.  It  was  just  the  two 
buHdings  on  Sleeper  Street" 

Artists,  however,  are  in  less*  Im- 
mediate danger  because  most  of  their 
leases  don't  expire  for  another  year  or  ^ 
two.  Although  Boston  Wharf  has  no 
overall  scheme  Jor_  artists^  ge|ieral 
manager  Robert  Kenney  saysj  "We- 
wouldn't  have  put  triemlrrlf^ve  didn't 
think  they  were  an  asset .to^the  area*s|r:: 

Or.   as   one   tenant-at-will   puts   it   ' 
They  represent  a  cute  little  SbHo  foqktT? 

But  the  artists'  assocation  doesn't 
want  NoSo  to  become  another  SoHo.  If 
the  neighborhood  -  became  too  enki- 
,  artist  Suzanna  Schell.  all  but  a 
!  of  rich  artists  would  be  forced 
'  Actr  studios.  "What  we'd  ideally 

■  Is  the  status  quo  continued,"  soya 
"We'd  like  to  continue  to  work 


and  not  worry  about  the  future." 

Their  future,  however,  hinges  on  an 
agreement  between  Boston  Wharf  Co.  » 
and  the  BRA.  which  is  suU  In  the 
workss 

Whtt  the  city's,  looking-for  .  ac- 
cording to  BRA  projector  coordinator 
Matt  Coogan.  is  diversity.  "We4»ant  top 
avoid  the  situation."  he  says  in  a  1980 
Phoenix  article,  '"where- Fort  Point  a&< 
any  part  of  the  city,  works  for  Just  one 
mold  of  human  being.  In  the  long  run. 
.that_kind  of  thing  won^^atOgr  for 
anyohef**~t> 

Coogah  sees  the  < 
(ant.  not  controller  in  the  de 
process.  While  the  Gtty%  master  ] 
should    minimize   disruption 
area,  he  say?,  it  shotridn'ttayi 
the   marketplace.    Nor  catr/^tt' 
responsibility  for  dlsolaremen^ffffj 

Which  has  prompte^pn^^KWnt  at 
44  Farnswprth  St  to  deeid^o  move:  to 
San  Francisco.  David  Ron.  an  owner  of 
The  Twigs.  a^custom-rtiadifwfflfciqper 
comapny  whose  clients  Include  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Nqw  York. 
Bob  Hope." and  Frank  Sinatra,  says  he 
decided  to  leave  Boston  after  meeting 
with  the  BRA  EDIC,  and  looking  tn 
vain  lor  a  new  location  far  over  a  ] 

The    new  locations    they 
didn't  make  any  sense  for  us.  ttl 
be.  too  expensh*%>'  fix  up 
and  rh>  city wasrawiHinfeto 
development   eostssjlf 
canjepfe;**-  Fa 
evicted;  for'-condo 
teiyniarefar  Street  "Boston  is 
other  cities.  The  mayor  of  San 
Cisco  called  us  d*recuy  and 
na^S§L  percent*  of  our 
costs.   What*- happening    to 

really  very  s 


?$H 


Tton. 
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DESIGN  GUILD  ARCHITECTS  Steve  Judge  (left),  Maiy  Otis  Stevens,  and  Bill 
Fleming.  (Photo  by  Susan  Woog  Wagner) 
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Mayor  AVhite  announces 
$400  ^million  waterfront 


Proposed  $400  million  development  along  Boston's  Fort  Point1 
Channel  is  reviewed  by  development  team  and  city  officials,  including 
(L-R):  Richard  Friedman  of  Carpenter  Properties;  A.N.  Pritzker, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Hyatt  Corporation;  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White; 
Anthony  Athanas,  owner  of  Pier  4  and  the  development  property; 
Robert  Farrell,  chairman^  BRA  Board,  and  Robert  Ryan,  Director  of 


proposed 
development 

Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  today 
announced  that  Anthony  Athanas, 
owner  of  Anthony's  Pier  4 
Restaurant,  and  an  affiliate  of  the 
Hyatt  Corporation  have  agreed  to 
move  forward  with  a  program  for 
studying  a  $400  million  multi-use 
project  on  an  18-acre  site  adjacent 
to  the  Pier  4  Restaurant,  on 
Boston's  waterfront. 

The  preliminary  concept  for  the 
development  includes  a  convention 
hotel  with  approximately  1000 
rooms,  800  to  1000  condominiums, 
retail  shops,  office  space  and 
extensive  marina  facilities. 

Mayor  White,  joined  by  Mr. 
Athanas  and  A.N.  Pritzker,  Vie* 
Chairman  of  the  Hyatt  Corporat- 
ion, unveiled  preliminary  studies 
for  the  proposed  development  at  a 
press  conference  attended  by 
leaders  of  the  Boston  business 
community. 

Under  terms  of  his  agreement 
with  HBC  Associates,  Mr.  Athan- 
as maintains  an  ownership  interest 
in  the  project,  which  covers  Piers 
1, 2,  S,  north  of  Northern  Avenue, 
between  Piers  4  and  the  Fort 
Point  Channel.  HBC  Associates  is 
a  joint  venture  of  HT- Boston,  Inc. 
the  Hyatt  affiliate,  and  Carpenter 
Properties,  Inc.,  a  Boston  real 
estate  firm  headed  by  Richard 
Friedman.  Hyatt  Hotels  Corpora- 
ation  would  manage  the  new  hotel . 

Mayor  White  said,  "The  inner 
harbor,  particularly  the  area  sooth 
of  Fort  Point  Channel,  is  Boston's 
'new  Frontier*  for  the  rest  of  this 
century.  A  city  whkh  grew  up 
along  the  water's  edge  is  steadily 
reclaiming  its  heritage  all  along 
the  harbor.  And  the  public-private 
partnership  we  are  launching 
today  represents  one  of  Boston's 
boldest,  most  dramatic  moves 
towards  becoming  one  of  the  great 
water  cities  of  the  world. 

"Ninetween  years  ago.  when 
Anthony  Athanas  opened  Pier  4, 
and  began  acquiring  land  in  this 
area,  he  was  one  of  the  few  people 
in  town  who  could  imagine  a  future 
for  Boston's  waterfront.  He 
was  he  remains -an  urban  pioneer 
fn  ever*  sense  of  the  word. 
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CHANGING  THE  CHANNEL 

Developers  put 
Fort  Point  artists  under  siege 


By  Joan  Axelrod 

When  woodworker  Monte  Alpert 
Fort  Point  Chnnel  8'/j  years  ago/ 
a  ghost  town.  What  was  once  the  heart  i 
the  wool  Industry  had  become  a  dingy 
retreat  tor  printers,  wallpaper  hangers,  mattress 
makers,  and  other  light  manufacturers.  As  Alpert  set 
up  shop  on  the  fourth  floor  of  44  Famsworth  St.  his 
only  companions  were  the  dusty  printing  presses 
left  by  Famsworth  Press:  he  was  the  only  tenant  in 
the  nine-story  building  overlooking  Boston  Harbor. 
But  his  landlord.  Boston  Wharf  Co..  had  big  plans 
for  the  brownstones  it  built  over  100  years  ago. 
Strolling   down    Melcher   Street    Boston   Wharfs 
general  manager  turned  to  Alpert  and  said:  "See  all 
this-?  Some  day  it  will  be  filled  with  shopping  malls 
and  apartment  buildings."  If  he  were  truly  clair- 
voyant he  would  have  predicted  condominiums  and 
oifice  buildings.   Boston  Wharf  Co..  which  owns 
about  90  percent  of  the.property  in  Fort  Point  Chan- 
"  nel  has  already  converted  two  old  warehouses  to  lux- 
ury condos  and  Is  in  the  process  of  turning  a  vacant 
mattress   factory  into   more  expensive   industrial 

Now  it's  toying  with  plans  for  44  Famsworth  St. 
As  tar  back  as  three  years  ago.  Alpert  was  told  that 
his  days  in  the  loft  were  numbered.  Then  when  his 
lease  expired  in  December,  he  was  made  a  tenant  at 
will  meaning  he  could  be  evicted  with  30  days 
notice.  And  he  wasn't  the  only  one.  Most  tenants, 
however,  have  moved  out  already.leavlng  the 
building  semi-deserted. 

This  building  has  gone  from  total  occupancy  to 
complete  emptiness,  then  a  trickle,  an  Influx,  and 
now  an  exodus,"  said  Alpert  sporting  a  neatly  trim-  , 
med  bearcTand  sweatshirt  coated  with  sawdust 

Much  has  changed  since  the  woodworker  loaded 
his  saws  and  sanding  machines  onto  the  freight 
elevator  in  September  1974. 

In  the  early  days,  when  Total  Environment  Inc. 
Woodworking  was  struggling  for  survival  Alpert 
rented  out  space  to  such  rock  'n  roll  luminaries  as 
James  Montgomery.  Andy  Pratt  Willie  Alexander, 
and  the  Cars.  On  one  side  of  the  room.  Total  En- 
vironment would  be  sawing  mahogany  tables;  on  the 
other.  James  Montgomery  would  be  walling  his 
rewed-up  rhythm  and  blues. 

Those  were  the  days  when  20-foot  trailer  trucks 
clogged  the  streets  (they  still  do),  a  bowl  of  seafood 
chowder  with  fish  piled  over  the  rim  cost  99  cents  at 
the  No-Name.  Fort  Point  Channel  emptied  out  at  5 


p.m..  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  NoSo  (standing 
lor  North  of  South  Boston)  as  Boston's  answer  to 
Mew  York's  SoHolSouth  of  Houston  Street); 

Then  came  1976  —  the  year  of  the  Tall  Ships  As 
Monte  Alpert  and  James  Montgomery  hung  out  the 
windows,  eating  watermelon  and  wathing  the  Tall 
Ships,  tourists  and  real  estate  developers  discovered 
Fort  Point  Channel.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  Historic 
Neighborhoods  Foundation  put  Fort  Point  on  its 
map  and  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  (BRA) 
began  a  report  with  the  sentence:  The  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  has  the  potential  of  becoming  the  site 
of  one  of  the  largest  public  and  private  development 
programs  in  Boston  history." 

With  Its  waterfront  location  proximity  to  the 
downtown  area  and  large  tracks  of  available  land. 
Fort  Point  could  become  an  extension  of  Boston's 
bustling  waterfront  no  longer  psychologically  cut  off 
by  the  murky  waters  separating  South  Station  from 
Pier  4.  City  planners  even  coined  a  new  name  for  the 
area  —  Waterfront  South. 

But  the  South  Boston  Community  Development 
Corporation  already  had  its  own  name  for  the  area, 
and  it  wasn't  Waterfront  South.  "We  call  it  South 
Boston  Waterfront"  said  Director  Jim  Sullivan 
"After  all  Fort  Point  is  part  of  South  Boston  even 
though  the  BRA  may  not  choose  to  emphasize  that 
Many  of  the  jobs  there  are  held  by  people  who  live, 
pay  taxes,  and  vote  in  South  Boston" 

Artists  had  their  own  reasons  for  flocking  to  the 
area  In  the  spartan  but  sprawling  lofts  of  NoSo.  they 
found  high  ceilings,  space,  light  and  affordable  rent 
Not  only  that  many  of  the  buildings  came  equipped 
with  freight  elevators,  sturdy  floors,  and  heavy 
electrical  outlets. 

"Most  of  the  things  artists  do  are  more  compatible 
with  light  industry  than  with  residential  use."  said 
Suzanna  Schell  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Fort 
Point  Arts  Community  Association,  which  estimates 
that  artists  occupy  between  eight  and  ten  percent  of 
the  square  footage  of  NoSo.  "People  think  artists  are 
neat  and  quiet  but  If  you've  ever  lived  under  a  pot- 
ter's wheel  you'd  know  that  wasn't  always  true 
Painters  use  turpentine,  which  smells  and  sculptors 
use  heavy-powered  equipment  that  makes  noise.  A 
great  deal  of  art  smells  or  sounds  like  industry." 

Tenants  of  44  Famsworth  Si  were  well  aware  of 
the  tnterlockings  of  art  and  industry.  At  its  heyday 
in  1980-81.  silk  screeners,  custom  wallpaper 
designers,  furniture  makers,  restaurant  equipment 
suppliers,  architects,  and  printers  comprised  what 
Alpert  called  "a  community  of  small  businesses." 
Back  then  he  said,  "Every  inch  of  the  building  was 
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THE  ARTISTS  WHO  WORK  IN  THESE  FORT  POINT 
BUILDINGS  may  have  to  leave.  (Photo,  by  Susan 
Woog  Wagner)  -u  ^^..^.rii^^^-* 


occupied,  making  the  coffee-truck  man  the 
wealthiest  guy  on  the  block." 

Elliott  Simmons,  whose  restaurant  supply 
business  began  in -his  great  grandfather's  cellar, 
remembered  the  late  '70s  and  early  '80s  as  a  time 
when  "people  were  begging  for  space  in  the 
building."  _ 

That  however,  was  before  Boston  Wharf  refused 
to  renew  leases.  Before  the  exodus  began. 

"Boston  Wharf  couldn't  let  the  building  upgrade 
in  a  natural  way."  lamented  architect  Mary  Otis 
Stevens,  whose  sixth  floor  office  looks  out  on  ferries, 
sailboats*  and  a  panoramic  view  of  Winthrop.  East 
Boston,  and  Charlestown.  "The  neighborhood  had  a 
particular  character,  a  destiny,  but  now  the 
landlord's  going  to  turn  it  over  to  people  who  have  no 
leeHng  about  the  place.  They'll  come  home  at  5  after 
5  and  sip  their  martinis  and  look  out  the  window 
and  say  Gee  Tm  on  the  water."  But  the  people  like  us 
who  made  the  area  attractive  and  really  care  about  it 
have  to  suffer." 

^     D 

N'ot  everyone  however,  faults  Boston  Wharf, 
(which  is  Jointly  owned  by  Towne  and  Ci- 
ties Properties  of  London  and  Rose  Asso- 
ciates of  New  York)  for  trying  to  "upgrade" 
its  properties.  In  fact  several  tenants,  past  and  pre- 
sent, praise  the  company  for  trying  to  capitalize  on 
the  neighborhood's  new-found  chic  "1  don't  blame 
them."  said  Jerry  Wise,  whose  old  Textile  Waste  fac- 
tory al  the  corner  of  Famsworth  and  Congress 
is  slated  for  more  upscale  use  "If  I  weren't  personally 
involved.  I  would  have  thought  it  was  a  terrific  idea." 
But  what  about  Dockslde  Place,  the  residential 
eondos  on  Sleeper  Street?  Were  they  such  a  terrific 
Idea?   •-»-._- 

According  to  sales  director  Nancy  Chadboume, 
the  eondos.  which  range  In  price  from  S80.500  to 
8153.100.  have  been  'doing  well  considering  the 
economy."  That  translates  to  33  (out  of  a  total  of  88) 
safes  since  the  end  of  February. 

The  uncertainty  of  condo  sales  may  be  what's 
keeping  plans  for  44  Famsworth  up  in  the  air.  "They 
keep  telling  us  not  to  worry,"  says  Simmons,  the 
restaurant-equipment  supplier.  "If  the  eondos  don't 
go  well  they  won't  bother  us." 

But  the  threat  isn't  just  coming  from  residential 
eondos.  It's  also  coming  from  more  upscale  forms  of 
industry.  As  the  neighborhood  becomes  more 
desirable  landlords  tend  to  replace  printers,  shoe 
manufacturers,  and  mattress  makers  with 
architects,  advertisers,  and  engineers.  For  evidence 
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walk  down  Summer  Street 

This  process  of  upgrading  carries 
with  It  lew  evictions.  The  landlord 
doesn't  need  to  exercise  that  kind  of 
power  he  can  simply  refuse  to  renew 
the  tenant's  lease.  Or  he  can  draw  up  a. 
shorter  lease. 

What  happens  to  the  displaced 
manufacturers? 

Some  have  moved  to  the  Marine  In- 
dustrial Park  in  South  Boston,  thanks 
lo  the  Economic  Development  In- 
dustrial Corporation.  (EDIC).  Others 
have  left  the  city  or  disbanded. 

A  survey  done  by  the  South  Boston 
Community  Development  Corporation 
"predicts  that,  by  1986.  Fort  Point 
Channel  will  have  lost  20  percent  —  or 
a  total  of  898  —  of  its  major  commercial 
jobs^s  a  result  of  conversion,  and  that 
doesn't  even  take  Into  account  dis- 
placement by  other  industries. 
"Between  1979  and  1981."  says  Sul- 
livan. "106  jobs  were  lost  and  nothing 
was  going  on.  It  was  just  the~two 
buildings  on  Sleeper  Street" 

Artists,  however,  are  in  less  im- 
mediate danger  because  most  of  their 
leases  don't  expire  for  another  year  or 
two.  Although  Boston  Wharf  has  no 
overall  scheme  for  artists,  general 
manager  Robert  Kenney  says  "We 
wouldn't  have  put  them  In  if  we  didn't 
think  they  were  an  asset  to  the  area." 
Or.  as  one  tenant-at-wlll  puts  It 
They  represent  a  cute  little  SoHo  look." 
But  the  artists'  assocatlon  doesn't 
want  NoSo  to  become  another  SoHo.  If 
the  neighborhood  became  too  chic, 
says  artist  Suzanna  SchelL  all  but  a 
handful  of  rich  artists  would  be  forced 
out  of  their  studios.  "What  we'd  ideally 
like  is  the  status  quo  continued,"  says 
SchelL  "Wed  like  to  continue  to  work 


and  not  worry  about  the  future." 

Their  future,  however,  hinges  on  an 
agreement  between  Boston  Wharf  Co. 
and  the  BRA.  which  Is  still  in.  the 
works. 

What  the  city's  looking  for  ,  ac- 
cording to  BRA  projector  coordinator 
Matt  Coogan.  is  diversity.  "We  want  to 
avoid  the  situation."  he  says  In  a  1980 
Phoenix  article,  "where  Fort  Point  or 
any  part  of  the  city,  works  for  just  one 
mold  of  human  being.  In  the  long  run, 
that  kind  of  thing  won't  work  for 
anyone." 

Coogan  sees  the  city's  role  as  consul- 
tant, not  controller,  in  the  development 
process.  While  the  city's  master  plan 
should  minimize  disruption  to  the 
area  he  says.  It  shouldn't  try  to  control 
the  marketplace.  Nor  can  It  take 
responsibility  for  displacement 

Which- has  prompted  one  tenant  at 
44  Farnsworth  St.  to  decide  to  move  to 
San  Francisco.  David  Ron.  an  owner  of 
The  Twigs,  a  custom-made  wallpaper 
comapny  whose  clients  include  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  "of  New  York. 
Bob  Hope,  and  Frank  Sinatra  says  he 
decided  to  leave  Boston  after  meeting 
with  the  BRA.  EDIC.  and  looking  in 
vain  lor  a  new  location  for  over  a  year. 

"The  new  locations  they  offered 
didn't  make  any  sense  for  us  It  would 
be  too  expensive  to  fix  up  the  space, 
and  the  city  wasn't  willing  to  pay  the 
development  costs,"  says  Ron,  who 
came  to  44  Farnsworth  after  being 
evicted  for  condo  conversion  on  Bat- 
terymarch  Street  "Boston  isn't  like 
other  cities.  The  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco called  us  directly  and  offered  to 
pay  95  percent  of  our  development 
costs.  What's  happening  to  small 
businesses  in  Boston  is  really  very  sad." 
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Needed:  help 
for  art's  sake 

II  is  a  street  of  contrasts,  but  also  of 
coexistence,  where  the  raw  roar  of  modern 
horsepower  meets  the  quiet  artistry  of  cen- 
turies. 

On  A  street.  South  Boston,  trucker  and 
artist  share  working  space. 

Outside  the  massive  warehouses,  big 
18-wheelers  rumble  by,  some  ponderously 
backing  in  and  out  of  loading  platforms, 
while  high  up,  behind  the  red-brick  walls, 
oblivious  to  the  street  noise,  the  artists  of 
Fort  Point  Channel  quietly  work. 

More  than  200  artists  occupy  the  loft 
spaces  of  Fort  Point  -  painters,  sculptors.   ' 
woodworkers,  potters,  weavers.  They  are 
on  Congress  arid  SumifTer  streets,  as  well  ' 
as  A  street,  most  on  the  topmost  floors, 
where  rents  are  cheapest. 

r  wi^Tr  '  x ..       . 

Bui'wMrt  is  written  here  is  not  Intend-  * 

ed  as  yet  another  Bohemian  peek  at  Bos- 
ton's artists;  another  "oh,  wow,"" story.  It 
will  not  look  on  artists  as  akin  to  shade' 
trees  -  providing  urban  ambience  on  a 
meager  sustenance.  ■'  ^       -a,   .J\ 

Rather  it  will  be  a  plea  to  the  city  to   I 
consider  the  needs  of  its  artists:  consider 
those  to  whom  art,  not  mon«y.  is  the  driv- 
ing reward,  but  where,  nevertheless,  some  ' 
minimum  standard  of  living  must  still  be 
met.  ■  ■  ^  -- 

"Artists  don't  ask  much,"  says  Linda  J 
Huey,  now  on  her  way  to'becoming  a  dis-  ' 
tingulshed  potter  after  10  years  of  strug- 
gle, "but  they  need  some  stability." 

It  is  stability  that,  eludes  the  artist. 
Having  found  studio  space,  an  artist  al- 
most immediately  runs  the  risk  of  losing  it 
because  merely  by  the  artist's  presence, 
the  property  is  viewed  as  "improved."  We 
know  of  gentrlfication.  but  there  is  also 
artlficatlon.  ' 

"These  disruptions  are  terrible."  says 
Huey.  "Our  small  Incomes  end  while  we 
hunt  for  new  space.  It's  impossible  for 
some  artists  to  survive  these  continuous 
moves." 

Yet  true  working  artists,  not  those  who 
crowd  around  to  lap  up  the  reflected  life- 
style, do  give  youthful  zest  and  creative 
depth  to  a  city.  ,'. 


Artists  add  an  immeasurable  dollar 
value  to  Boston  and  other  favored  cities, 
but  that  is  Just  the  trouble  -  the  value  is 
immeasurable.  How  can  one  put  a  bottom 
line  on  ambience?  But  perhaps  we  should 
try. 

The  artists  of  Fort  Point  Channel,  a 
movement  that  gained  momentum  follow- 
ing the  Jamaica  Plain  factory  fire  of  1976,  . 
are  rightly  nervous  of  their  relatively  new- 
found space. 

This  year  they  even  decided  against 
holding  the  same  "open  house"  as  they 
did  last  May,  fearing  it  might  trigger  a 
market  rush  on  where  they  work. 

"People  see  these  spaces,"  says  Huey, 
"and  immediately  want  to  move  in." 

Members  of  the  Fort  Point  Artists  Com-  > 
munity  Inc.  -  a  newly  formed  representa- 
tive organization  -  are  now  reconsidering 
their  decision  against  an  open  house  this 
year  and  may  hold  it  In  October.  They  are 
also  considering  a  summer  series  of  con- 
ducted studio  walking  tours. 

The  new  organization,  which  this 
spring  received  a  $27,000  grant  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  which 
has  to  be  matched  by  local  contributions, 
has  now  an  executive  director,  Jero  Nes- 
son.  a  former  planner  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Communities  and  De-  j 
velopment. 

The  challenge  facing  Nesson  is  how  to 
maintain  the  spaces  the  artists  now  have: 
spaces  that  rent  for  $3  per  square  foot, 
which  may  seem  cheap  to  some,  but  to  the 
average  Massachusetts  artist,  earning 
$13,000  a  year  Including  Income  from 
part-time  teaching  or  some' other  Job,  is 
still  a  goodly  sum. 

Boston  might  also  consider  amending 
Its  zoning  so  that  studios,  for  Instance.  In 
order  to  be  lived  in  (not  a  choice  of  artists 
but  often  an  economic  necessity)  are  not 
required  to  have  Individual  bathrooms. 
"What's  wrong  with  communal  bath- 
rooms?" says  Huey.  "University  dorms 
have  them." 

But  how  to  keep  the  rents  down?  Dan- 
id  Rose  of  New  York  City,  now  building 
the  45-story  Dewey  Square  tower,  a  $100 
million  development  beside  South  Station, 
owns  some  85  percent  of  Fort  Point  prop- 
erty behind  and  around  Museum  Wharf. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  city, 
through  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority, to  work  out  a  trade-off  with  Rose, 
give  him  certain  development  benefits, 
street  improvements  or  acceptable  var- 
iances provided  he  allocates  certain 
spaces  for  artists  at  low  rates  over  a  long 
term? 

Rose,  a  Yale  and  University  of  Paris 
graduate,  is  described  by  associates  as  "a 
cultivated  man."  Robert  Ryan,  director  of 
the  BRA,  has  been  sympathetic  to  the 
plightoT  Boston's  artists  and  recognizes 
their  value  to  the  city. 

Between  intelligent  men.  surely -some 
mutually  beneficial  arrangement  should 
be  possible. 
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/  -'  Boston--The  Economic  Dev- 
-  elopment  and  Industrial  Corp.  of 
Boston  recently  announced  plans 
to  acquire  and  seek  a  developer 
for  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
buildings  in  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  area. 

The  development  of  Building 
114  at  the  Boston  Army  Base  is 
being  made  possible  by  the 
relocation  of  the  U.S.  Army  into 
the  rehabilitated  Barnes  Building 
at  Summer  and  D  Streets  in  South 
Boston.  EDIC  plans  to  buy 
Building  114  from  the  General 
Services  Administration,  after  the 
Army  completes  its  move  this 
spring. 

Building  114  holds  vivid  mem- 
ories for  thousands  of  men  who 
got  their  first  taste  of  the  Army 
there,  when  they  were  inducted 
into  service  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 
Ideal  Location 
Located  at  666  Summer  Street 
next  to  the  EDIC's  Boston  Marine 
Industrial  Park  (BMIP).  the  Bos- 
ton Army  Base  is  less  than  five 
minutes  from  downtown,  it  is  ten 
minutes  from  Logan  International 
Airport  and  direct  bus  service  to 
South  Station  is  available. 

Building  114  is  a  massive  1.6 
million  square  foot  structure  that 
is    comparable    to    placing    the 
Prudential  Center  on  its  side.  The 
eight  story,  concrete  building  has 
14  foot  ceilings  and  30  freight  and 
passenger  elevator   shafts.    The 
building  has  rail  service,  and  ship 
docking    facilities    are    available 
both  at  the  Base  and  at  the  BMIP. 
In  October,  U.S.  Congressman 
John  Joseph  Moakley  announced 
that  EDIC  had  received  a  $75,000 
Department  of  Defense  grant  for 
an  engineering  study  of  Building 
114.    The    study    conducted    by 
Anderson-Nichols  and  Company 
indicates    that    renovations    will 
cost  approximately  $18   million. 
The  building  is  structurally  very 
sound,  but  new  utilities,  mechan- 
ical and  electrical  systems   and 
new  elevators  are  needed.   The 
cost  will  give  potential  investors 
or  developers  substantial  depre- 
ciation allowances.  Because  the 
building  is  over  60  years  old,  it 
also  qualified  for  a  20%  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 


Reduced  Rate  Financing 
EDIC  is  working  to  supplement 
development  costs  with  public 
financing  at  reduced  interest 
rates.  EDIC's  financial  resources 
include  access  to  industrial 
revenue  bonds,  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  loans  and 
Community  Development  Block 
Grant  loans.  Massachusetts  Gov- 
ernment Land  Bank  financing  and 
other  State  loan  programs  are 
also  being  considered. 

Another  major  incentive  for 
developers  is  that  28  Boston 
garment  companies  could  move 
into  the  building  immediately  and 
fill  approximately  600,000  square 
feet. 

Industry  Stable 
Apparel  manufacturing  is 
Boston's  second  largest  industry, 
and  employs  approximately  8,000 
people,  it  is  a  stable  industry, 
despite  the  loss  of  5,000  jobs 
between  1969  and  1980.  That  job 
loss  was  due  almost  entirely  to  • 
decline  in  men's  and  children's 
apparel  production.  The  decline 
in  Boston  paralleled  a  national 
trend  in  the  apparel  industry, 
which  faced  more  and  more 
foreign  competition. 

Today,  national  trends  show 
the  stabilization  of  various 
apparel  industries,  especially 
women's.  Nationally,  total  sales 
rose  12%  in  1979. 

In     Boston,      production     of 
women's  clothing  has  increased  - 
from    47%     of    Boston's     total 
apparel   production    in    1969    to 
65%   in   1980.  That   increase  is 
expected  to  continue  because  of 
rapidly  changing  clothing  styles. 
Imports    haven't     affected    the 
fashion-sensitive  women's  dress 
industry  as  much  as  other  areas. 
Companies  Ready  to  Move 
EDIC    began     working     with 
Boston's  apparel  industry  a  year 
ago,  when  a  number  of  companies 
in     Chinatown     requested     real 
estate   assistance.   Tufts   -    New  j 
England    Medical    Center    had 
options  to  buy  two  buildings  there 
from  the  Drucker  Company,  and 
11  of  the  City's  largest  garment 
companies  were  facing  rent  in- 
creases and  tenant-at-will  status. 
A  total  of  185  garment  companies 
in  the  area  face  similar  problems 
because  of  office  development  by 
private  firms. 
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The  Chinatown  garment  com- 
panies employ  approximately 
4,600  people  and  approximately 
half  those  jobs  are  threatened  by 
office  and  medical  expansion  in 
the  area. 

Many  garment  companies 
agree  that  Army  Base  Building 
114  is  the  best  location  for  a  new 
garment  center,  and  last  fall  they 
rallied  around  EDIC's  relocation 
plan. 

Twenty-eight  companies,  em- 
ploying a  total  of  1,455  people, 
formed  the  Garment  Industry 
Relocation  Association  and  hired 
Urban  Consulting  Associates  to 
help  make  their  relocation  to  the 
Base  as  smooth  as  possible. 
Space  Needs  Determined 
Urban  Consulting,  headed  by 
Robert  Kenney,  has  already 
determined  the  companies'  space 
and  utility  needs,  their  moving 
costs  and  the  cost  of  their 
leasehold  improvements. 

The  28  companies,  18  of  which 
make  women's  clothing,  need 
between  576,900  and  670,300 
square  feet  of  manufacturing 
space  •  nearly  half  of  Building 
114.  Twenty  companies  have 
increased  their  gross  sales  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  they  plan  to 
purchase  new  machinery  and 
make  substantial  leasehold  im- 
provements. 

Garment  workers  have  also 
been  surveyed  and  the  workers' 
daycare,  transportation  and  food 
service  needs  have  been  defined. 
Most  use  public  transportation 
and  they  agree  that  a  shuttle  bus 
between  South  Station  and  the 
Army  Base  is  critical. 

Timing  Is  Key  Issue 

Timing  is  essential  in  this 
project.  EDIC  must  relocate  the 
garment  companies  into  the  Base 
before  they  give  up.  close  down  or 
leave  town  -  a  prospect  that  could 
be  devastating  for  the  City's 
second  largest  industry  and  for 
Chinatown. 

EDIC  is  continuing  its  prepara- 
tions to  buy  Building  1 14.  DeBlois 
and  Maddison  has  completed  an 
appraisal    of    the    Building    for 

EDIC,  and  the  Corporation  is 
waiting  for  the  General  Services 
Administration  (GSA)  to  complete 
its  appraisal. 

EDIC  is  working  with  the  Army 
to  lease  Building  114  on  an 
interim  basis  until  the  final  sale  is 
completed. 
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Identity  crisis  at 

Fort  Point? 


Artists,  developers  say 

By  Joan  Axelrod    .  _   /**    , 

South  Boston  has  become  a  com- 
munity shrouded  in  myth:  a  world  of 
Jimmy  Kellys  and  Ray  Ftynns.  of  freshly 
painted  triple  deckers  and  St  Patrick's 
Day  parades.  The  real  South  Boston  Is 
more  difficult  to  define.  It's  a  com- 
munity of  contrasts:  housing  projects 
and  homeowners,  blue-collar  workers 
and  artists,  new  industry  and  old  world 
crafts. 

The  closer  South  Boston  comes  to 
South  Station,  the  more  obvious  the 
contrasts.  Here,  along  the  murky 
waters  of  Fort  Point  Channel, 
warehouses  once  packed  with  wool  and 
leather  now  hold  a  diverse  group  of 
manufacturers,  artists,  white  collar 
professionals,  and  condo  dwellers. 
They're  all  part  of  South  Boston, 
though  some  don't  realize  It  The  loca- 
tion, just  yards  away  from  South  Sta- 
tion over  the  Congress  Street  Bridge. 
makes  it  seem  like  an  extension  of 
downtown.  No  wonder  city  planners 
call  it  Waterfront  South. 

But  Jim  Sullivan,  director  of  the 
South  Boston  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  has  his  own  name 
for  the  area  —  South  Boston 
Waterfront  To  him.  Waterfront  South 
signifies  rejection  of  South  Boston  In 
favor  of  a  more  posh  downtown  Iden- 
tity. That  he  says,  is  something  South 
Boston  can't  afford:  too  many  residents 
depend  on  jobs  In  the  area 


'Southie's  my  home  town9 


Sullivan  isn't  the  only  one  struggling 
for  a  piece  of  the  turf.  He's  Joined  by  a 
growing  number  of  artists  who  arrived 
on  the  scene  in  1980.  attracted  by  the 
area's  large  open  spaces  and  low  rents. 
Word  traveled  fast  Before  long  200  ar- 
tists had  set  up  lofts  in  Fort  Point  With 
them  came  the  galleries,  bright  colored 
banners,  and  Fort  Point  Arts  Com- 
munity. 

Meanwhile  their  landlord.  Boston 
Wharf  Company,  was  drawing  up  plans 
lor  condo  conversion.  Convinced  that 
the  area  was  ready  for  a  new  boom. 
Boston  Wharf,  which  owns  about  80 
percent  of  the  real  estate  in  Fort  Point 
decided  to  turn  two  old  warehouses  on 
Sleeper  Street  into  the  luxury  condos  of 
Dockside  Place  Not  surprisingly,  Sul- 
livan put  up  a  fight  as  did  the  artists. 

The  two  groups,  however,  are  not 
always  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence. 
It's  not  that  Sullivan  sees  the  artists  as 
adversaries.  Instead,  he  views  them  as 
pawns  of  a  property  owner  hoping  to 
speed  up  development  Artists,  he  says, 
are  easy  targets  for  displacement 
because  they  live  in  buildings  illegally 
(a  point  artists  strongly  contest),  thus 
easing  the  way  for  a  zoning  variance.  At 
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Fort  Point  fire  safety's 

Page  18  of  the  Nov.  1  Globe  car- 
ried a  report  of  a  fire  in  a  building 
located  on  the  Fort  Point  Channel 
in  downtown  Boston.  This  lateSt 
example  of  "remodeling  arson '"'ftife 
a  curious  twist  to  ft.  Little  theiigfift 
has  been  given  by  the  city  t#  the 
fireflghting  requirements  of  fcfcittft- 
ings  that  are  located  on  channete- 
and  waterways.     ..  »»•*- 

The  White  administration's 
rush  to  abandon  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel, by  blocking  it  off  with  cE* 
bridges,  is  so  far  sflent  to- the ^w 
for  fireboat  access,  which  is~t 
only  effective  way  to  control  wharf 
fires.  Deputy  Fire  Chief  John 
Clougherty  said  "It  was  dlfflculnbe- 
cause  we  couldn't  fight  if  fromtfte 
water ..."  iAS 

The  simple  point  is  thatTtJ*- 
city  was  built  on  the  assumption 
that  access  from  the  water  to'Sttlb; 
rounding  properties  not  onlyi*n- 
hanced  the  value  of  the  place,,  but, 
also  that  such  access  would  flutter 
guarantee  public  safety.  auny. 

Wharf  fires  costing  $100,000 
that  occur  adjacent  to  The  CMfe. 
dren's  Museum  and  Cbclejf, 
Clougherty  s  statement  may  siffl 
to  us  that  some  parts  of  our  wajj 
front  development  are  not  jj 
thought  out.   What  do  you  ,sajf*' 

BRA?  t^LM 

. ^  THOMAS  EN^§t 

Executive  Director.  Boston 
Harbor  Associates 
Boston 
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Burning  questions 
at  Fort  Pt. 


By  Joan  Axelrod 

It  may  have  been  a* Coincidence. 

Just  as "  305  Congress  Sb,  the  old 
Strazula  tomato  factory  overlooking 
Fort  Point  Channel,  was  being 
prepared  lor  demolition,  a  spectacular 
lire,  later  declared  suspicious,  ripped 
the  vacant  building  in  half.  What  was 
once  aluminum  siding  now  looks  like 
a  roll  of  over-exposed  film,  shiny 
brown  strips  curled  surreallstically 
around  layers  of  charred  wood. 

The  old  tomato  building,  as 
neighbors  called  it.  was  slated  for 
development  by  a  team  Including 
tormer  gubernatorial  hopeful  John 
Lakian.  Stuart  Management  Corpora- 
tion, with  Lakian  as  treasurer,  plans 
to  turn  the  19th  century  warehouse 
into  a  six-story  office  building  or.  as 
the  promotional  announcement  puts 
it.  "a  jewel  among  giants. . .  the  unique 
new  address  on  Boston's  business 
thoroughfare."  The  Ledger  was  unable 
to  reach  Lakian  for  comment,  but 
savs  Stuart  Management  president 
David  Keating.  "He  (Lakian)  was  rarelv 
involved.  He  was  just  an  Investor  and 
had  nothing  much  to  do  with  the  pro- 
ject. He  may  have  been  treasurer  or 
clerk.  I'm  not  sure." 

Before  the  "jewel  among  giants"  can 
open,  the  old  tomato  building  must 
come  down.  That  involves  reams  of  red 
tape.  Although  305  Congress  SL  Is 
privately  owned,  its  pilings  reach  into 
the  public  waters.  Therefore,  demoli- 
tion requires  approval  from  a  host  of 

public  agencies:  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Quality  Engineering. 
Boston  Conservation  Commission, 
and  Mass.  Coastal  Zone  Commission, 
to  name  a  few.  The  conservation  com- 
mission alone  set  forth  26  conditions, 
regulating  everything  from  debris 
(none  in  the  channel)  to  protection  of 
the  fisheries. 

Those  regulations,  according  to 
arson  activist  Michael  Moore,  are 
potential  kindling  for  suspicious  fires. 
As  Moore  sees  it.  the  numerous 
regulations  make  legal  demolition 
cumbersome  and  expensive.  A  fire  can 
be  a  much  quicker  way  to  bring  down 
a  dilapidated  building. 


Stuart  Management's  Keating  says 
that's  not  the  case  with  305  Congress 
St.  He  insists  that,  if  anything,  the  fire 
makes  demolition  more  expensive. 
Had  the  building  not  burned,  he  says. 
Stuart  Management  would  have  been 
compensated  for  its  salvageable 
materials,  now  mostly  buried  under 
the  rubble.  As  for  Insurance,  Keating 
claims  only  a  small  amount  though  he 
failed  to  say  just  how  small. 

Residents  and  workers  of  Fort  Point 
remain  wary.  Several  of  Keating's 
neighbors  have  come  to  equate 
developftien't 'with  arson  lor  protit 
They've  seen  a  pattern  emerge. 

The  pattern  goes  like  this:  a 
neighborhood  suddenly  becomes 
desirable.  Developers  show  interest 
Suddenly  there's  a  rash  of  suspicious 
fires.  Fort  Point  fits  the  pattern.  Its 
proximity  to  the  waterfront  recendy 
landed  It  a  slot  on  Boston's  list  of  up- 
and-coming  neighborhoods.  Streets 
once  clogged  with  pick-up  trucks  have 
become  thoroughfares  for  business- 
men, artists,  and  condo  dwellers.  Old 
wool  warehouses  have  re-emerged  as 
new  office  buildings.  The  path  has  fre- 
quently been  marked  with  fire. 

According  to  arson  squad  Chief 
Paul  McCarthy,  the  number  of  fires  in 
Fort  Point  has  tripled  in  the  past  year. 
"I  don't  know  what's  going  on  there." 
he  says.  "I  Imagine  there's  some  profit 
some  vandals."  One  of  McCarthy's  col- 
leagues. Firefighter  Bob  Foley,  was 
familiar  with  305  Congress  St.  "It 
wasn't  vandals.  Vandals  would  have 
started  a  small  rubbish  fire,  that's  all," 
he  explains.  "This  one  was  really  going 
good  when  we  got  there.  Maybe 
someone's  trying  to  bum  the  place 
down." 
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Burning  questions  at  Tort  ?t. 


IT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  COINCIDENCE  that  the  so-called  tomato  building  burned  just  as  renovation  on  it  began. 

Manny  Costa  had  a  similar  feeling 
about  his  old  fruit  warehouse  at  321 
Congress  St..  just  a  couple  doors  down 
from  the  tomato  building.  Last  May.  a 
suspicious  tire  broke  out  In  the 
elevator  shaft  of  Costa  Fruit  causing 
S1.5  million  in  damage.  As  the  fire 
smoldered  Costa  was  beseiged  by 
developers.  One  offered  to  buy  the 
building  lor  SI 00.000  —  a  fraction  of 
Costa's  asking  price.  "Someone  may 
have  wanted  to  devalue  the  price." 
savs  the  owner  from  his  new 
warehouse  in  Charlestown.  "I  can't 
help  but  think  there's  some  master 
plan  by  developers  to  sweep  up  the 
buildings." 

Some  staffers  and  patrons  of  the 
McDonald's  across  the  street  agree.  "It 
wouldn't  have  hurt  for  the  developer  to 
bum  down  the  old  tomato  building." 
assets  a  young  seaman  who  grew  up 
afong  the  channel.  That's  just  pure 
assumption  ol  course.  Things  are 
changing  last." 

Stuart  Management  is  part  of  that 
last  change.  Keating  hopes  to  begin 
construction  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  though  not  on  the  same  bright 
note  he  had  anticipated.  "When  you're 
about  to  start  a  whole  new  project  and 
there's  a  lire.''  he  says.  "It  doesn't  look 
good.' 


M 

DEMOLITION  OF  THE  TOMATO 
BUILDING  requires  the  approval  of  a 
host  of  city  and  state  agencies.  (Photo 
by  Oded  Burger) 
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Meastrre   Gets 
Initial  Approval 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
The  House  Public  Works 
Committee  and  its  Water 
Resources  subcommittee 
have  approved  a  mea- 
sure to  allow  the  City  of 
Boston  to  construct  a 
fixed-span  bridge  over 
Fort  Point  Channel  in 
South  Boston. 

Unanimous  approval 
came  on  a  voice  vote 
after  Massport  Execu- 
tive Director  David  W. 
Davis  and  Congressman 
John  J.  Moakely  testi- 
.fied  in  favor  of  a  fixed 
span  structure  to  facili- 
tate traffic  over  the 
aging  Northern  Avenue 
drawbridge. 

The  project  still  awaits 
approval  by  the  full 
House  and  Senate  inas- 
much as  Congress  has 
jurisdiction  over  navig- 
able waterways. 

Davis  told  the  commit- 
tee that  a  new  Northern 
Avenue  bridge  is  a  "key 
component .  in  the 
region's  seaport  access 
roadway  system." 

"Without  a  fixed-span 
Nqrthern  A  ven  ue  bridge, 
truck  traffic  will  most 
certainly  divert  to  other 
bridges,  causing  conges- 
tion and  diminishirig^he 
effectiveness  of  the  sea- 
port access  system 
improvements  under- 
way," Davis  told  the 
subcommittee. 


Massport,  which  owns 
and  operates  the  Mass- 
port  Marine  Terminal, 
the  Castle  Island  Con- 
tainerport,  the  Boston 
Fish  Pier,  Common- 
wealth Flats,  the  For- 
eign Trade  Zone  and 
other  properties  in  the 
immediate  area  has  pur- 
chased the  fixed-span 
structure  as  a  means  of 
reducing  traffic  impacts 
in  the  residential  areas 
of  South  Boston. 

Congressman  Moak- 
ley  of  South  Boston, 
author  of  the  Congres- 
sional Proposal,  filed  at 
the  request  of  Boston 
Mayor  Kevin  H.  White, 
said  that  the  74-year-old 
drawbridge  which  con- 
nects a  small  section  of 
South  Boston  to  the  city 
proper  is  "rapidly  deteri- 
orating" resulting  in 
large  maintenance  bills 
for  the  city. 

Plans  call  for  the 
drawbridge  to  remain 
open  as  "a  historic  sea- 
oriented  museum  and 
landing  area"  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  new  bridge, 
which  would  cost  $12 
million. 

Joseph  Cassazza, 
Commissioner  of  the 
Boston  Public  Works 
Department  said  that  a 
new  bridge  was  "abso- 
lutely mandatory  to 
facilitate  the  heavy  truck 
traffic  that  now  must 
pass  through  South  Bos- 
ton." 


Matthew  A.  Coogan, 
BRA  project  coordinator 
bold  The  subcommittee 
that  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  is  only  a  viable 
waterway  for  very  small 
boats.  Shifs  no  longer 
carry  sugar,  gypsum, 
coal,  molasses  and  other 
cargoes  up  the  channel 
as  they  did  half  a  century 
ago. 

The  Congress'  and 
Summer  Street  bridges 
beyond  Northern  Avenue 
have  been  closed  for 
many  years  and  the  dis- 
tance is  only  800  feet 
between  Northern 
Avenue  and  Congress 
Street. 

The  new  fixed  bridge 
would  be  15  feet  above 
the  water  at  high  tide 
which  would  allow  lobs- 
ter boats  and  private 
power  craft  to  go  through 
but  keep  out  all  but  the 
smallest  sailboats. 

According  to  various . 
planning   studies   truck  ' 
traffic  to  South  Boston  is 
expected  to  double  in  10 
years,  which  means  that 
truckers  will  not  use  the 
Northern  Avenue  Bridge 
if  it  is  movable  because 
they   will  be  afraid   of 
expensive  delays. 
JIugh  O'Rourke,  Exec- 
utive  Secretary   of  the 
Fisheries  Assn,  argued 
for  passage  of  the  prop- 
osal on  behalf  of  the  Bos- 
ton Fish  Pier  users  who 
use  the  bridge  to  trans- 
port their  iced  fish  to  the 
airpoi 
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House  panel  ;" 
OK's  Ft.  Point 
Channel  bridge 

By  Patrick  McDonnell 
States  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  -  A  House  panel  today  voted 
to  give  the  City  of  Boston  permission  to  con- 
struct a  fixed-span  bridge  over  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel to  replace  the  existing  drawbridge.    .  „£.' 

The  House  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  took  the  action  by  unanimous  voice 
vote  shortly  after  proponents  and  foes  ot  the 
city's  plan  argued  their  cases  before  the  ^ter 
Resources  Subcommittee.  ■  " 

The  project  still  must  receive  approval  !cj  the 
full  House  and  Senate.  Congress  has  jurisdiction 
over  navigable  waterways.  ',  " 

"Replacement  of  this  bridge  Is  absolutely 
mandatory."  said  Joseph  Cassaza,  commission- 
er of  the  Boston  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Cassaza  and  other  city  officials,  accompa- 
nied by  Rep.  Joe  Moakley  (D-Boston),  argued 
that  the  existing  74-year-old  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge  Is  "rapidly  deteriorating,"  incurring 
large  maintenance  bills  for  the  city.  In  addition. 
they  contended  that  a  new  bridge  -  estimated  to 
cost  $12  million  -  is  needed  to  facilitate-the 
heavy  truck  traffic  that  now  passes  through 
residential  South  Boston  rather  than  use- the 
congested,  bridge.  £ 

Opponents  argued  that  construction  of  a 
fixed-span  bridge,  which  would  restrict  boating, 
would  be  the  death  knell  for  Fort  Point  Channel 

"The  argument  that  the  bridge  is  a  traffic 
impediment  is  poppycock,  pure  and  simple."  de- 
clared Duncan  Smith,  representing  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  Users  Group.  A  fixed-span 
bridge,  he  added,  would  transform  the  channel 
lqto  a  "muddy,  ugly  backwater."  ,    J* 

Opponents  argued  that  the  existing  struc- 
ture should  be  rehabilitated,  or  that  a  new^ 
moveable  span  bridge  be  constructed.  Echoing 
this  view  was  Dean  Johnson,  executive  director 
of  the  Boston  Harbor  Associates,  a  public  Inter- 
est group,  and  Francis  F.  Farrjll,  treasurer  of 
the  McKle  Company,  a  derrick  and  barge  com- 
pany that  would  be  displaced  by  construction  of 
a  bridge.  * 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  bridge  contrac- 
tion project  were  Cassaza.  Moakley.  David  -W. 
Davis,  executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority.  Matthew  A.  Coogan.  project 
coordinator  for  Fort  Point  Channel  for  the  Bos- 
ton Redevelopment  Authority  and  Hugh*  F. 
O'Rourke.  executive  secretary  of  the  Boston 
Fisheries  Association,  Inc.       -•...'''  *  ■' 
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Debate  over 
new  bridge  for 
Northern  av. 


t  -»  «•  a 


'OOU 
By  Fred  Pillsbury 
Globe  Staff 

The  Northern  Avenue  Bridge,  which  crosses 
Fort  Point  Channel  to  connect  the  downtown 
area  with  Commonwealth  Pier  and  other  parts 
of  the  South  Boston  waterfront,  is  so  old  that 
the  Coast  Guard  has  said  it  is  eligible  for  the 
National  Historic  Engineering  Register.  At  66.  it 
is  more  than  acting  its  age. 

When  a  boat  goes  through,  the  bridge  takes 
20  to  30  minutes  to  swing  open  and  close,  and 
now  and  then  its  ancient  metal  expands  in  the 
heat  and  it  refuses  to  close  at  all. 

This  causes  traffic  Jams  that  extend  for 
miles,  frays  a  thousand  tempers  and  costs  busi- 
nesses money.  Hardly  anyone  thinks  about  his- 
tory when  that  happens. 

Just  about  everybody  -  the  Boston  Redevel- 
opment Authority.  Massachusetts  ron  Auinor- 
ity.  South  Boston  residents,  merchants,  truck- 
ers, fishermen  and  yachtsmen  -  agree  that  the 
bridge  should  be  replaced.  They  argue  heatedly, 
however,  as  to  whether  a  new  bridge  should  be 
movable  or  fixed. 

Tomorrow  morning  a  bill  introduced  by  US 
Rep.  J.  Joseph  Moakley  (D-South  Boston)  pro- 
viding for  a  $12  million,  fixed-span  replacement 
will  be  aired  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  Washington.  The  BRA.  Mas- 
sport  and  the  Boston  Fisheries  Assn.  will  be 
among  those  supporting  the  legislation  and  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  Users  Group.  Boston  Harbor 
Associates  and  the  Sierra  Club  will  argue  for  a 
new  opening  bridge. 

"I  don't  see  this  as  a  big  guy  vs.  little  guy 
issue."  said  Matthew  A.  Coogan.  BRA  project 
coordinator,  who  will  testify  for  the  city  tomor- 
row. To  Coogan.  the  Fort  Point  Channel  is  not  a 
viable  waterway  for  any  but  very  small  boats. 
Ships  no  longer  carry  cargoes  up  the  channel  as 
they  did  half  a  century  ago. 


'  The  new  fixed  bridge  would  be  15  feet  above 
the  water  at  high  tide,  which  would  allow  lob- 
ster boats  and  private  power  craft  to  go  through 
but  keep  out  all  but  the  smallest  sailboats.  The 
city  has  plans  for  a  marina  below  the  bridge. 

;  Truck  traffic  to  South  Boston  is  expected  to 
double  in  10  years.  The  truckers.  Coogan  says, 
witf  not  use  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge  if  it  is 
movable  because  they  will  be  afraid  of  expen- 
sive-delays. Hugh  O'Rourke,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Fisheries  Assn..  said  that  Fish  Pier  users 
must  be  sure  they  can  get  their  iced  fish  over  the 
bridge  to  the  airport  on  time. 

Duncan  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  Users  Group  and  director  of  the  Muse- 
urn  of  Transportation,  agreed  that  the  traffic 
problem  is  serious  but  said  the  bridge  is  "totally 
incidental"  to  it.  He  said  the  real  traffic  problem 
lies  in  the  harbor  tunnel  and  in  the  Central  Ar- 
tery, and  a  new  bridge  cannot  fix  it. 

<  Smith  and  Dean  Johnson,  executive  director 
at  Boston  Harbor  Associates,  said  a  modern 
movable  bridge  can  open  and  close  in  five  to  10 
minutes.  Although  It  would  cost  30  percent 
more  to  build,  plus  operating  costs,, a  movable 
bridge  would  more  than  pay  its  way  by  keeping 
valuable  space  for  both  commercial  and  plea- 
sure boats  useful  and  by  stimulating  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  they  said. 
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Boaters  float  protest  over  threat 
to  Northern  av.  drawbridge 

-   .    .   .-^- 


By  Kenneth  Cooper  «  ■  , 

Globe  Staff 

The  protest  on  the  Fort  Point  Channel  In  Boston 
yesterday  was  subdued  and  unobtrusive.  There  were 
no  chants,  no  speeches  and  no  picket  signs,  h*  fact 
the  object  St' the  center  oTthe  protest  pfdduced  more 
noise  than  the  demonstrators. 

A  handful  of  boaters,  channel  users  and  their 
families  rode  a  few  pleasure  craft  through  the  North- 
ern avenue  drawbridge  to  express  their  opposition  to 
a  bill  presented  to  Congress  that  would  permit  the 
replacement  of  the  rusting  structure  with  a  'fixed 
span,  thereby  limiting  boating  In  the  channel; 

But  the  protest  by  sea  did  not  disrupt  the  normal 
flow  of  highway  traffic  over  the  bridge  connecting 
downtown  to  Commonwealth  Pier,  various  water- 
front restaurants  and  other  parts  of  the  South  Bos- 
ton waterfront.  On  each  passage  through  the  bridge, 
the  protesters'  boats  trailed  the  QUUope.  a  75-foot 
steamboat  that  piles  Boston  Harboron  dany  toura^ 


"The  point  of  the  gam  (a  gathering  of  sailors)  is  to 
come  in  and  use  the  channel,"  Duncan  Smith  of  the 
Museum  Wharf  said  aboard  his  24-foot  sailboat. 
"This  is  not  a  big,  screaming  protest  We're  not  try- 
ing to  raise  a  big  stink.  We're  tryingto  save  a  piece  of 
the  harbor  that  has  finally  come  ailveT    ■- -=■-'•• 

The  renewed  controversy  over  replacing  the  66- 
year-old  swing  bridge  with  a  stationary  span  has  pit- 
ted the  fishing  industry,  restaurateurs,  and  officials 
of  the  city,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
Massport  against  recreational,  tourist  ana  commer- 
cial  concerns  located  on  the  channel  between  North- 
ern avenue  and  the  Congress  street  bridge.  Included 
In  the  latter  group  are  the  Children's  Museum  and 
the  Transportation  Museum. 

Thursday  a  House  subcommittee  has  scheduled  a 
hearing  in  Washington  on  a  bill,  which  Rep.  J.  Jo- 
seph Moakley  (D-South  Boston)  said  he  filed  at  the 
request  of  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White,  to  permit  the  aban- 
donment of  Fort  Point  Channel  as  a  navigable  water- 


way and  the  construction  of  a  fixed  span  at  Northern 
avenue. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Coast  Guard  ordered  the  city 
not  to  close  the  bridge  to  marine  traffic  during  lunch 
hours.  Bridge  openings  to  allow  marine  passage  had 
been  blocking  access  for  pedestrians  and  vehicles 
headed  to  the  various  waterfront  restaurants  along 
Northern  avenue  and  the  Boston  Fish  Pier.  Anthony 
Athanas,  owner  of  Anthony's  Pier  4  Restaurant  on 
Northern  avenue,  offered  the  only  written  support  for 
the  city  order  that  the  bridge  not  be  opened. 

Yesterday's  protest,  billed  as  a  "Boston  Harbor 
Fleet  Muster  and  Gam"  by  its  sponsors,  Boston  Har- 
bor Associates  and  the  Bay  State  Boat  Owners' 
Assn.,  was  due  to  start  just  before  lunchtime.  But 
when  the  Calliope  signaled  its  departure  on  a  noon 
run  with  a  long  toot,  only  Smith's  sailboat  and  a  tug- 
boat were  anchored  together  on  the  harbor  side  of 
the  bridge. 

_  The  Calliope"  s  signal  sent  Jour  city  workers  scur- 
rying from  the  red -shingled  bridge  house  and  its 
worn  wooden  platform,  where  one  worker  was  loung 
ing  in  the  sun  and  another  was  fishing.  The  workers 
ordered  about  10  anglers  on  the  platform  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  to  move  away  from  the  bridge, 
back  behind  a  yellow  line.  A  few  anglers  grumbled. 

After  climbing  a  metal  ladder  to  the  bridge  deck, 
the  workers  hustled  to  each  end  of  the  dull  brown 
bridge  and  closed  the  orange  gates  to  the  four-lanes 
of  traffic  and  two  walkways.  As  two  workers  strug- 
gled to  throw  a  large  lever,  a  third  flipped  a  control 
switch.  Pressurized  air  whistled  from  four  valves 
|  that  resemble  black  fire  hydrants.  The  wood-planked 
midsection  of  the  bridge  chugged,  started  with  a  Jolt 
and  swung  slowly  until  it  was  perpendicular  to 
Northern  avenue. 

As  the  Calliope  passed  through.  40  passengers  lis- 
tened to  the  guide's  explanation  of  commercial  fish- 
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!  view  from  Northern  avenue  bridge  looking  toward  Congress  street 


Boaters  float  a 
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.lng.  Seven  minutes  later  the 
bridge  was  back  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. Five  bicyclists  were  the  first 
to  cross,  followed  by  four  lanes  of 
highway  traffic  and  about  75  pe- 
destrians. 

When  the  Calliope  returned 
about  an  hour  later,  a  lobster  boat. 
Smith's  sailboat,  a  Chesapeake 
skipjack,  a  cabin  cruiser  and  a 
yacht  followed  the  tens*  boat 
through  the  bridge. 

Jerry  Maguire,  vice  president  of 
the  boat  owners  association, 
charged  the  bridge  workers  cus- 
tomarily do  not  open  the  bridge  for 
recreational  boaters.  "You  can  go 
out  there  and  toot,  but  they  won't 
open  it  -  only  for  the  Calliope,"  Ma- 
guire said. 

Smith  lamented  the  lack  of  a 
public  marina  in  the  harbor,  sug- 


quiet  protest 

gestlng  the  channel  is  best  suited 
for  that  use  because  it  is  well-pro- 
tected. "The  key  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  waterway  is  that 
bridge,"  he  said,  standing  in  his 
sailboat.  "Either  it  kills  the  chan- 
nel or  gives  it  a  chance  to  find  a 
creative  use. 

"The  classic  pressure  here  is 
that  the  automobile  should  have 
the  right-of-way."  Smith  comment- 
ed. "The  harbor  should  have  the 
right-of-way." 
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fort  Point  Channel 

Opponents  say  fixed  bridge 
will  destroy  Boston  waterway 


By  JIM  FLANNERY 

A  battle  is  shaping  up  over 
Boston's  Northern  Ave.  Bridge 
ind  whether  its  replacement 
■ill  halt  marine  development 
jlong  Fort  Point  Channel. 

The  66-year-old  drawbridge  is 
slated  for  replacement,  and  the 
rity  has  proposed  putting  in  a 
fixed  span  bridge  that 
opponents  aay  will  inhibit 
development  of  traditional 
waterfront  businesses  in 
Boston's  Inner  Harbor. 

Currently,  the  focus  of  the 
»ntroversy  is  in  the  U.S. 
Congress,  where  U.S.  Rep.  J. 
Joseph  Moakly,  D-South 
^ston,  has  introduced  a  bill  (at 
A  city's  request)  to  abandon 
WxX.  Point  Channel  as  a  navi- 
gable waterway. 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  be 
the  prelude  to  building  a  fixed- 
span  bridge,  16  feet  above  the 
high  water  mark  and  200  feet 
jp  channel  from  the  draw- 
bridge. Neither  side  disputes 
the  need  to  replace  the  bridge, 
but  they  disagree  on  two 
points:  whether  the  fixed  bridge 
would  impede  waterfront  busi- 
ness development  and  whether 
drawbridge  would  further 
congest  traffic  in  South  Boston. 

Duncan    Smith,    director  J  of 


marine  development  at  the 
Museum  of  Transportation,  op 
channel  from  the  bridge,  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  Users  Association,  a 
group  of  15  lobstermen  and  10 
others  who  have  an  "abutting 
interest"  in  the  channel. 

Smith  says  the  Boston  water- 
front has  undergone  a  dramatic 
revitalization  over  the  past  20 
years,  but  that  the  trend  has 
been  toward  its  "gentrifica- 
tion,"  pushing  lobstermen,  tow- 
boat  operators,  water  and  gaso- 
line boats,  and  the  small  boat 
fishing  fleet  out  of  Boston's 
harborfront. 

Smith  describes  the  conflict 
as  a  classic  one,  between 
"harbor  uses  and  water  uses" 
as  Boston's  waterfront  builds 
back  up. 

"There's  no  place  left  for  the 
guy  who  runs  the  40-foot 
fishing  boats  or  sets  out  60 
traps,"  Smith  said.  "Over  the 
last  30  years,  they  have  been 
absolutely  bulldozed  under.  We 
see  the  channel  being  perhaps 
the  salvation  of  a  whole  group 
of  people  who  have  nowhere 
else  to  go." 

Yet.  on  the  city  side,  Joseph 
Casazza,     commissioner     of 


Boston's  Department  of  Public 
Works,  maintains  that  the 
fixed-span  bridge  will  "accom- 
modate anything  going  through 
there  right  now.  It  wouldn't 
accommodate  vessels  that  went 
through  there  years  and  years 
gone  by." 

Casazza  said  the  bridge 
project  has  been  "studied  and 
reetudied"  the  pest  seven  or* 
eight  years  and  that  for  once 
the  city  and  state  are  in  concert: 
A  fixed-span  bridge  would  be 
better. 

Construction  of  a  drawbridge 
would  cost  25-30  percent  more 
than  a  fixed-span  bridge,  and 
the  annual  payroll  for  the 
12-man,  around-the-clock 
bridge-tending  crew  is  $150,000 
to  $160,000. 

Yet.  despite  the  city's  pre- 
carious financial  position  (Pro* 
position  2Vi  has  nearly  bank- 
rupted its  school  system),  city 
planners  say  the  fixed  bridge  is 
needed  to  avoid  anticipated 
traffic  congestion  in  South 
Boston. 

The  Boston  Marine  Indus- 
trial Park,  a  container  port 
planned  for  more  than  10  years, 
is  being  built  at  the  old  Boston 
Army  Base .  in  South  Boston 
and  will  draw  a  "massive 
number  of  trucks,"  said  Matt 
Coogan,  a  planner  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority. 


The  port  will  be  near  a 
"community  of  moderate 
ithihp*  people,"  he  said.  "We 
don't  want  the  trucks  to  go 
whomping  through  their 
streets.  We  want  to  set  up  two 
or  three  credible  routes  out  of 
the  industrial  park  and  onto  the 
expressway." 

A  drawbridge  on  Northern 
Ave.  does  not  make  it  a  credible 
route,  he  said. 

Coogan  and  others  favoring 
the  drawbridge  note  that  Con- 
gress and  Summer  streets 
bridges,  several  hundred  yards 
up  the  channel,  both  are 
inoperable  drawbridges  that  at 
any  rate  make  the  channel 
unnavigable  beyond  that  point. 

And  Coogan  says  that  only 
one  business,  a  lightering 
company.  McKie  Co.,  would  be 
forced  off  the  channel  by  a  fixed 
bridge. 

Yet  Smith  maintains  that 
building  the  fixed  bridge  effec- 
tively will  ban  sailboats  from 
the  channel,  excluding  any  pos- 
sibility of  building  a  marina  up 
channel. 

Making  the  channel  "unnavi- 
gable" will  "really  be  a  great 
loss  in  potential  growth," 
Smith  said.  "Marinas,  commer- 
cial use,  ferry  and  commuter 
boat  use.  It  will  be  the  con- 
cluding sentence  on  the  thing. 

"When  they  seal  water  off 
with  a  fixed  bridge,  it's  a 
prelude  to  fill." 

Smith  said  his  users  associa- 
tion is  going  "full  bore  on  a  con- 
gressional campaign  to  get  this 
juggernaut  turned  around"  by 
defeating  the  bill  abandoning 
Fort  Point  Channel  as  a  navi- 
gable waterway. 
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Until  well  after  the  tum^li^iihev  i 
was  possible  to  take  one  of  t he  bean>j$'s 
ners  used  in  the  coastal  trade  up>the;Ebrt  Point 
Channel  as  far  as  where  Boston  City  Ma 
now  stands,  and  to  unload  its  cargo  at  the  p£ 
adjacent  to  the  old  New  Haven  Railroad  If 
The  channel  ends  well  short  of  Chere/now,  de 
ending  at  East  BefkeJey^sfereetdSj 
ting  pilings,  but  it  still  holds  the  potential  to, 
serve  as  a  key  element  in  the  transportation 
scheme  of  Boston  Harbor. 

That  potential  is  threatened;  however,  by t. 
several  short-sighted  decisions  which-  are  now 
pending  over  such  seemingly  unrelated  matters 
as  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge,  the  Seaport  A©- '* 
cess  System  and  the  Bird1  Island  Terminal. 

The  recent  attempt  by;  Boston;.  Mbllfe  Wc 
Comr.  Joseph  Casazza  to  limit  what  little 
time  access  there  stilfis  to  the^Bor1|gbfiat'  < 
nel  provi ded  a  tip/offfo' the' way;t 
are  apt  to  go  if  the  various  public  and,  private 
interests  do  not  take  a  new  look  at  the  Channel 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Boston  as  a  port  city.  Up- 
value should  be  obvious.  .* 

The  immediate  issue  is  the  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge.  It  is  a  handsome,  swing-span  structure 
old  enough  for  designation  as  a  historic  land* 
mark.  It  can  barely  accommodate  its  dally  traf- 
fic demands,  and  in  the  summer  months  the 
swing-span  (which  can  tie  up  traffic  for  a  quar- 
ter-hour when  it  is  working)  has  a  tendency  to 
stick  open.  It  is  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Cen- 
tral Artery  (and  thus  to  the  Mass  Pike  and  Lo- 
gan Airport)  from  the  resurgent  Fish,  Pi 
the  Marine  Industrial  Parte  ffuture^hom* 
long-sought  '"inn  1  nrrnnrtL  m_T,fitaa,  tr 
froth  Pwe  of  WHBEjkp&SSSSBm 
count-lunch  restaurants. 


are  plans — almost  read  v  to  flo  oust  for, 
,—  to  reErtaee-  the  bridge  with  a 
pan  150  feet  farther  up  the  channel  with 
a  vertical  clearance  of  U3  feet  at  high  tide.  The 
loteetei? companies  now  in  the ehannelfwuliiaifefflUt 
ale'to  use-it.  as  will  most  smaiUspd'werboaifi^ 

ra  new  bridge  appears  to*  imp 
^es8itovt!he«j|feh  Pier,  tKf_ 
erponfc : andathe  other  indUstriatf  de 
which* are  expected  in  South  Boston  Wth^TST 
to  20  years,  it  may  create  its  own  problems. 

TBft'  Bgfclwtn  p«^«w^loprTi«ritr.  A'litihprityt  and^SjMjl; 

Massachusetts  Port  Authority  are*  cxmsideBtog 
several- access  routes  to  accommodate  the  anr 
tlcipated  com mercial  traffic-;:  all*  the  alterna- 
tives rely  on  a  new  fixed-span  Northern  Avenue 
5e  and  would  thus  rumble  caravans  of 
-trailers  eight  past-  the  luxuny  h«atels< 
which  restaurateur  Anthony  Athanas  would 
like  to  build  on  vacant  land  between  the  char 
nel  and  his.  Pier  4  Restaurant,  and  dump  ' 


oh  the'  Central  Artery  at  one  of  its  most 
gested  points.  3  ?  ,     ^ 

Neither  a  new  Northern-  Avenue  Bridge  nor 
a  super  seaport  access  highway  will  clear  other 
traffic  bottlenecks.  The  small  van  loads  of  fish 
bound  for  air  freight  out  of  Logan  may  get  out 
of  South  Boston  faster,  but  they  will  still  get 
bogged  down  on  the  Central.  Artery  or  at  the 
tunnels.  Nor  will  high-tech  shipments  from 
Rte.  128  get  to  Logan  any  faster. 

Although  land-based  planners  have  missed 
the  connection,  a  navigable  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel coupled  with  imaginative  use  of  the  harbor 
Itself,  could  solve-much  of  the  problem. 
Sc  •  t>-  &  ..  ■    --  «'  ^  ;£  '    ■*  ■'*"• 


A. 


Imagine  a  young  fellow  with,  a  converted  lob- 
ster boat  making  hourly  shuttle  runs  from  the 
Fish  R«^  to  a  small  pier  at  Bird  Island  Flats, 
site  of»  the  proposed  Massport  atF-cargo  termi- 
nal, anli  barely  threejiquaEters»o£  au  mlfe  across 
the  Harbor  from  thefF^htMer.^small?6i?aneat 
eltherend  and  a  parJbe¥wtffi"a«smalil?vain*Gooi- 
pletas  this  transportation  connection.     ( 

Hi  some- even  more  visionary  —  but  just  as 
pcaetleal^—  day  the  F^i^Bier  #uttle  boat  GouJd 

dov«taiIrits  schedule  with  a  small-  freight  traoe- 
'  btuttai^^^lrteefa.  eamgoe*  o.wer  to 
rd*  ©land  "VemnSial.  The,  l^Et  and  eoaa- 
-t^ch  cargoes  —  already  packed- in  air 
cpods  —  woule^^^am^e^^y  trtre^»ver 
Pike  to  be-  dropped;  off  at  a/sm«H 
t  dock  on  the  Font  Boiintj.(£nannel  behind 
Station,  ©nee  ©nf  board* fchejfreigljt  shut- 
tle-boat, they  would  her  out  tlfae  channel  and 
across  the  harbor,  a  run  of  under  two  miles. 

Looking  a  few  years  ahead,  the  roadway 
that  connects  the  Mass  g&e.and  the  Central 
Artengr.  with  the.  FOrfe  Boistt  Channel  freignt 
dockmight  be  extended!  ajs«tine  aceess^highw&y 
to  Cne-Containerport,  continuing  out  along  the 
railroad  right-of-ways^  .';  \        -jkn 

The  major  trade-off  necessary  to 
thisttb  happen  is  a  KorJKB^ritGnanni 
naw^UonbeyondIfor&er^^e^iei.atl_ 
far  as  Congress  street,  AVmodenn  swlngpspan 
bridge  —  one  that  opens  and-shuts  in.  scarcely 
more  time  than  a  traffic  llg^it  sequence  —  wsfll 
ensure  that  freight  shuttle-boats  with  reason- 
able capacity  can  pass  through. 

If  this  scenario  sounds  too  Utopian,  it  Is  be- 
cause Boston  Harbor,  so  long' neglected  and  ig- 
nored, is  now-  seen  more  as  a  scenic  backdrop 
to  Boston  than  as  a  working  part  of  the  city. 
The  reniarl^bfe  re^rval'off t% Waterfront  itself 
with  its  hotels;  condominiums  and  office  build- 
ings has  been  very  largely  unrelated  to  any 
maritime  purpose.  The  gpeat  thing  about  the 
harbor  itself,  however,  is  that  It  remains  and 
still  has  the  capacity  to  function  as  efficiently 
and  effectively  as  it  did.  bjaek^ when  you  could 
unload  a  coastal  schooner  not  farffrom  the  mew, 
Crosstown  Industrial  Park.         *f  / 
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A  66  year  old  northern  Avenue  drawbridge  that   spans  Boston's  Fort 
Point  channel  is  now  the  subject  of  an  expanding  harbor  front  controversy. 
Eyewitness  Newsreporter  Jennifer  McLogan  has  the  details  of  what  one  pier 
fisherman  calls  round  one  of  the  final  battle. 

JENNIFER  McLOGM: 

The  issue  centers  around  the  proposal  to  make  the  current  swing  bridge 
a  fixed  bridge  which  would  r.ake  it  impossible  for  any  sizable  vessel  to 
navigate  the  c flannel.  That  upsets  captains,  owners  and  crews  of  com- 
mercial fishing  boats  as  well  as  many  fcuseum  directors  and  harbor  re- 
vitalizers  v.ho  claim  with  the  channel  shipping  reborn,  the  bridge  must 
be  retained  anc  repaired. 

FISHERMAN: 

:iy    fishing  brats  here^as  you  can  see^Vnese  commercial  boats  here^have  to 
have  ■-".cess   '.,,■   the  cpen  c:ean  at   all  times.   Since  they  put  these  closing 
periods  in  t::i?  last  summer,  we'va  icn-.t  three  commercial  fishing  boats  al- 
ready with  an  income  of  approximate": y  $600  a  month. 

JEIIiTIFEri  McLGCAlii : 


other  tide  zf   the  issue — rest  a1  rant  owners 


-  onwes 


i  ier  ai 


wnen  tne 


•  argue  scout  sapping  businc-ss  an.;  inconvenience  to  customer: 
nidge  opens. 


Especially  lunchtimes  between  Jimmys,  Pier  k,   anc  curselves  here  at  Jimbcs— 
we  noticea  a  let  of   times  when  the  bridge  is  open,  traffic  can't  get 
through.  In  addition  to  this^  should  thu-re  be  a  major  fire  or  any  sort  of 
emergency,  if  the  bridge  is  closed  there  would  te  a  lot  of  people  in- 

j  ui  s  ■: . 

JENNIFER  McLOGAN: 

Massport,  the  D~?'ri     and  the  city  talk  about  bridge  safety  cost  and  traffic 

tie-ups.  This  has  resulted  in  U.S.  representative  Joseph  Moakley  filing  a 

till  in  Washington  that  would  abandon  the  channel  as  a. navigable  waterway 
and  create  a  new  fixed  bridge. 

"o   tne  battle  lines  have  been  clearly  drawn,  promising  a  heated   struggle 
ahead.   Though  right  now  it  appears  tnat  those  fishermen  who  depend  en  this 
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iber 


old  draw  bridge  for  their  livelihood  will  be  outvoted  by  big  business, 
development  planners   ani  investors  who  find  tne  old  swing'  bridge  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  big  headache,   From  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge,  I'm 
Jennifer  McLogan  TV  4,  Eyewitness  News. 
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v^sf-:^  . 


nue-arawSn^ge.  which:  sj^i^r,, 
sublet  of  an:  *PB*i&^  *£??£%* 

channel    <  >«.  ;.,     • 

The  proposal  has  MW»*V  *>*. 

with  Northern  avenue  ^«£. 

men  as  well  as  jhe  ^gjjSJf 
>egtr  Jl"'   :' 


inotonlyi 


*"»*- 


the  old.  city-operated  disawspan, 
but  the  devetopmenfcofbo^N'OEtB- 
envavenue.  wnere  hotels- and  con-, 
doralniumffare  envisioned^  and  the 

channel itself  where  abutters  haw 
-^a^^^entcsd  ttJeaa.  The 
idiamm^st^  cari- 
Bos  ton-  and  South 
Kifcexist£as-a  prtvl- 
trafflci  a  right  for 


other,,  mi 
wooden* 
nects  do 
Boston: 
lege  for 
shipping. 

Th  fishing  industry  interests, 
restaurateurs,  the  Commonweaah^ 
Pier  Exhibition-Hall,  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority  and  Massa- 
chusetts Port  Authority  planners, 
the  city's  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, and  the  Boston  Department 
of  Public  Works,  the  old  draw- 


bridge is  a  i 
.  (Tothfcdefenders  c&tHfcneea  for 

Jf^hjP 
jiwhieh^ 

vessels  f^gg^6^^. 
en  routes rojbeiitha  asiWlf 
^^asf^lghtonTwa  tpsmewfiplled 
Roxbury  <|anal.  VWth'file  channel's 
Ste*gpiMg>Selng  rebociC  tn<^*  say, 
tfiie  Bridge  must  beVei^iiedand  re- 
paired: %       %      M 
_  .Theibatigle  |toes;haye;beeniclear- 
*|$^awn?  ^mpera.are,;moi 
5  US'  Roi!  J.  Joseph  "" 
S|>*th  Boston),  desplte^i 
g^neJ  ^ters  to^|^^^ 

-  |£ 

««  to  che.etty  of  «««■•»  W 

MCfahd'operate  a  causeway;  and 

fixed  span  over  the  Bbrt  !|>int 

9^nneh"  ltJ0wk 

w**iWhen  the  iinayor  of  thevcity 
asks  ,vou  toffle  a  bitf.  you  file  a 
btfk;'  Moafcley  said  from  his  Washr 
ington  offfee..  The  bill  includes  a 
sedtion  that?  would  allow  the,  aban- 
donment of  the  channel  as  a*navi- 
gable  waterway.  ■£  • 

-  -  'Duftean*  Smife,"  director  of-'  the 
Museum  of  Transporation  at  Muse- 
um Wharf,  a  channel  abutter,  calls 
it,  "Round  One  of  the  final  battle." 


Sb. 


Lining  up  behind  Smith  and  the 
Museum  ace  the  McKie  Co.  and 
Farrell' Ocean  Serviees,  Inc.,  which 
operate  an  ocean-going  tugboa*t 
and  heavy  lightering  equipment 
out  of  the  channel;  the  Neptune 
Lobster  Co.;  the  captains,  owners 
and  crews  of  19  commercial  fishing 
boats:  the  Russia  Wharf  Co.,  whose 
taxes  are  "one-half  million  per  year 
which  should  run  one  lousy 
bridge";  the  Boston  Harbor  Devek 
opment  Commission,  a  state  bodjf 
charged  with  planning  harbor  de^ 
veiopment:  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston,  which  "wants  to 
be  a  good  corporate  neighbor  and 
. . .  and  wants  the  channel  cleaned 
up  and' enhanced;"  the  Boston  Tea, 
Panty  ship  Beaver  and  the  75-fbqt- 
pai»aeng»r  steam  boat-, Calliope 
whdkSh,  with  the  fishermen  and- tugt-: 
bosk  arelhampered  by  t^e^bri?' 
operations,  as  well  as  attorns 
amdsother  I n terested'  citizens. 

L^he  "other  ii 
^  ret  the,'  GiUeWfef.. 
abutter:''  the  Stone/  and 
EngineeringjCo:  andfRaee 
AsooGiates,  a  real  estate  develop- 
ment firm.  *& \--i"    p| 

Reported  behind  Mpakley's  bill 
are?  Ma|g|f  Kevin  wSjH  and  the 
Bastion  Depart mejiiftf of  Public 
Wonks  and  its  commissioner,  Jo- 
•F.  Casazza:  fei#BosJqn  Rede* 

Iprnent  Authority-,   Massaehu- 
scttSiPort  Authority  Director  David 
D»^5  statcSecretary  oPBransporr 
talon  Baray  Locke:  Hugh  O'Rourke 
of  the  Boston  Fisheries  Assnv:  &&■ 
thony.  Athanas  of  Anthony's  Pier  A 
Restaurant  and  Charles  Douloe  of 
Jimmy's  Harborslde  Restaurant; 
wh|eh  do  a  brisk  trade  with-  par- 
trons  from  across  the  bridge:  and 
the  Commonwealth  Pier  Exhibition 
HaD;  whose  spring  flower  show  ir 
"our  busiest  time"  sam  reataurau. 
teurDoulos.  ^ 

Rep.  Moakley,  exp 

"The  commissioner,  Joe  Ca- 
sazza,  came  to  me  and  tqld  "me  of 
the  trouble  with  the,  ok.  bridge. 
He's  talked,  to  the  Coast  Guard  and 
mayor."  Moakley  safar*"andrthey 
were  for  it . . . 

The  new  (planned]  bridge  would 
have  a  clearance  ...  of  16  feet  at 
high  tide  or  25  feet  at  low. . . 


A  firm  whose  president  says  its 
business  already  is  being  hurt  by 
bridge  restrictions  is  Neptune  Lob- 
ster company's  John  R.  Daigle, 
whose  dock  is  used  by  12  of  the  19 
commercial  vessels  in  the  channel. 
Dajjgje  said  his  company  already 
had  lost  three  boats  and  is  losing 
$6©©  a  month  because  of  the  bridge 
■net  ions.  He  said  any  fishing  or 
Jsr  boasts  vwrtjh  nadans,  ma«cs  or 


hand;   Anthony 


At^as^qfSA^fl%iy^s  Rler  4  Res- 
taurant feels  the  draws  pan  "is  not 
fair.  When? the  bridge  is  closed,  the 
•ilc  baskr 


This  is  a  viab 
has   p! 
iy»s  resfeki 

ime  -|m 

itacn 

?to  the 


Station. 
£u- 


ifl)gpisomenlaGe.else." 

said*  he  feared   that   hotel 

■  may 

maing  to  locate  along  North- 

eEmjaveaue'  would'  not  do  so-  be? 

eof^SiejDnidge.  -4*    t* 

1  the  Commonwealth, Pier.  Ed- 
Flanagan,  who  operatgs  the 
[with  a  partner-,  agreed?  "©tj 
jiwe*  we!ds  fcve*a^ 
■said-, 
-hard,,  the:  1 
is  bit  when  the  draw  is*s'Dejaed,  He 


.fcha^wjien  the 
ijand**^ 


« coo- 


by  teJi^aH^^  pointed  ouf  that  the 
existing'bra^^r  Is*  badly, in,  need  of 
reptacemer^'aliffltfiat^tne  city  in 
the  past  seven  years  had  spent 
$700,000  in  repairs  on  the  struc- 
ture. The  payroll  for  the  12-man 
around  the  clock  bridge-tending 
crew*  is  1150,000  to  *  160,000  a 
year,  he  said. 


He  said  the  plans  for  the  new 
bridge  were  the5  result  of  a  joint 
study  of  the  BRA.  and  Port  Author- 
ity. "They  have  come  up,with  a  de- 
sign that  almost  all  interested  par- 
ties have  agreed  on.  At  the  BRA,  Al- 
fred Howard,  who  is  in  charge  of 
transportation  planning,  admitted 
his  agency  had  heard  the  pros  and 
cons,  but  said  of  the  planned  new 
bridge: 

"'Bhis  is  a  tradeoffs  of  perceived? 
values  o£  the  usejof?  the  ohanneL5?= 
He  said-there  were  two  things. to^be. 
considered:  ^v  , 

1 :  The  intemrnptslbn  of  auto- 
motive, and  truck-traffic  acrossttoe 
bridge^   ,  -0  fjfffr 

2:  The  maintainence  costs  oVa 
new  dra wspan  as-  opposed' to* one 
that,  is  fixed.  Th&cost <5f  manpower 
al<|ne  a£  the jl^^ni  avenue 


he  said, 
yemftwo  years^a! 

j*l    ***         "*"*ai 

,  Pugb>  0'Rourku. 

cii«r6W6he  f&m 

summed  up  his  a'r, 
way:" 

The  bridge,  he  sardlfis  a 
means  of  trans pontWnigj  alrmSSt 
30.000  pounds  of  f^esh>fl^hidall^,• 
We  have  tVimeet  alr-fihe  "sqriedolw 
^the  tMrfdfee  is  not  functtontiT 
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local  Artists'  Community  Making  A 
"Last  Stand"  On  Fori,  Point  Frontier 


In  the  urban  planner's  patois,  they  might 
be  classified  as  first-phase  gentnfiers — those 
artists  who  move  into  old  mill  buildings,  and 
make  them  habitable,  only  to  have  their  spa- 
cious, high-ceilinged  units  sold  out  from  un- 
der them  as  luxury  condominiums 

It  is  a  continuing  cycle  in  the  nation's  old 
industrial  cities,  perhaps  most  notably  in 
New  York  City,  where  a  section  of  Manhat- 
tan south  of  Houston  Street  (that  came  to  be 
known-  as  So  Ho )  was  home  to  a  large  artists' 
community  until  it  was  discovered  by  those* 
wealthier  than  artists  and  better  able  to  meet 
the.  asking  prices  for  the  lofts. 

Boston-,  too,  has  seen  some  of  its-once-ne- 
glected neighborhoods,  (the  waterfront,  for 
cample)  made  livable  by  artists,  who.  in 
ram.  were  displaced  by  buyers  of  expensive- 
condominiums. 

But  true  to  its  rebellious  spirit,  Boston 
also  has  been  the  spawning  ground  for  an  ar- 
tists' community  determined,  to  put  down  its 
stakes  in  a  Boston  neighborhood  chock,  full 
of  big  old  indnstrial  building*. 

The  group  is  called,  the  Fort  Point  Art* 
Community,  Inc.,  and  the. neighborhood  it 
has  set  its  sights  on  is  a  stretch  of  South 
Boston  due  easrof  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 
The  area,  is  dense  with  large,  brick-faced 
buildings  that  once  were  occupied  by  the 
city's  premier  industries.  The  buildings'  tail 
windows,  high  ceilings-,,,  sturdy  floors,  and 
rrergte  ekvatoisv  maker  the*  spaces,  within: 
-han*  parncuiarty  attractive  to-  visual,  arasn 
sncat  as  painters  and  sculptoeK. 

It  is  just  such.  a.  building— at  249-229  A 
Street — that  33  Fort  Point  artists  nave  pur- 
chased and  renovated  and  are  now  beginn<- 
ing  to  occupy  as  members  of  a  co-operative, 
thus  ensuring  their  long-term  presence  in 
this  neighborhood. 

"Fort  Point  is  pretty  much  our  last 
stand."  Jero  Nesson,  a  city  planner  retained 
by  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Community  as  its  ex- 
ecutive director,  said  in  a  recent  interview. 


Jut  unlike  Custer,  the  artists  on  the  Fort 
Point  frontier  are  surviving  and  are  even  ne- 
gotiating to  purchase  yet  another  South 
Boston  building,  which  would  be  converted 
into  55  studios. 

The  artists  are  not  new  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, having  leased  studio  and  gallery  space 
in  several  of  the  buildings  since  the 
mid-1970s.  While  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  area  buildings'  usable  space  was  vacant 
and  available  to  the  artists  at  that  time,  their 
presence  was  strongly  felt,  juxtaposed  as 
they  were  with  the  industries  that  remain  in 
the  area. 

Settled  comfortably  in  South  Boston  and 
determined  to-  avert  the  displacement  they 
constantly  fear,  the  artists  decided  in  1980 
that  they  would  organize  themselves  into 
their  incorporated  community  and  hire  an 
executive  director.  Their  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  a  $27,000  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

It  was  a  demonstration  grant,  Mr.  Nesson 
explained,  that  was  intended  "to  demon- 
strate that  an  artists'  community  can  come 
up  wuh  a  major  development  strategy. "  In  a 
modest  office  rented  on  Summer  Street,  Mr. 
Nesson  went  to  work  on  that  strategy.  The 
first  break  came  in  the  fall  of  1982. 

"We  got  a  call  from  Ryan,  Elliott  about  a 
building  on  A  Street."  Mr.  Nesson  recalled. 
"It  turned  out  to  beideally  suited  for  artists' 
studios.  There  were  windows  on  all  sides, 
two  stairwells,  lots,  of  open  muTspace. .  .  . 

"We  figured  it  could  hold  about  33  stu- 
dios," Mr.  Nesson  continued,  "We  put  an 
ad  in  our  newsletter,  and  33  brave  artists 
came  forward  with  SI, 000  each.  It  was  a 
risk,  but  finding  secure  studio  space  is  so 
difficult  that  they  were  willing  to  take  that 
risk." 

With  the  willing  buyers*  commitments, 

Mr.  Nesson  pressed  ahead  and  applied  for  a 

zoning  variance  that  would  allow  the  artists 

->      continued  on  page  4 
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continued  from  page  1      "V, 

to  live  in  the  studios.  (The  area  is  zoned  for 
ndustrial  use,  not  residential.)  The  applica- 
tion was  snagged  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  (BRA),  whose  treasurer, 
James  Flaherty  of  South  Boston,  ques- 
tioned the  group's  plans  during  the  BRA's 
consideration  of  the  request.  A  subsequent 
hearing  by  the  city's  Board  of  Appeal, 
which  also  considered  the  application,  was 
attended  by  "a  lot  of  the  South  Boston 
political  leadership,  and  we  were  just  blown 
out  of  the  water,"  Mr.  Nesson  said. 

Undeterred,  the  artists  sought  out  the 
South  Boston  leaders,  explained  their  plans  _ 
in  detail  and  enlisted  their  support.  When 
the  matter  came  up  again  before  the  Board 
of  Appeal,  it  was  approved.  "It  was  a  heart- 
breaking experience  when  we  got  shot 
down,"  Mr.  Nesson  conceded,  "but  with 
hindsight,  it  was  probably  the  best  thing  that 
happened  to  us,  because  we  got  to  know  our 
South  Boston  neighbors." 

In  the  search  for  financing  for  their  S 1  _5 
million  development  project,  the-  artists 
agam-  encountered*  obstacles*.  Mr,  Nestor* 
first  wene  jggjggt  fog  industrial  revenue; 

bond  (TJUsVOuaaaBE.  "t  tracked  orr  *  lor 
of  bank  doorej*  twsawt  'THbone-wa* will- 
ing to  do  HUtenniesswvweroaWanaroral- 
Digital." 

,    When  he  knocked  on  the  door  of  Mutual .. 
Bank  last  spring,  the  reception,  was,  morei- 
conhaL.  "They  had  given  me  a  mortgage 
yean  ago-  when.  I  bought  [property)  ux  the  '■ 
South.  End,  so  they  knew  who  I  wag,"'  be 
said.  "And  [Mutual  Bank  Vice  President] 
Barry  Queen  knew  the  (Fort  Point]  area.  He 
got  us  an  answer  in  a  week." 

The- answer  turned  out  to  be  a  go-ahead 
for  a  construction  and  Tmiiakion-  loan;  for 

ttm 

_'r«  see- 
on* 

:che 

In  arlrtfrtorr,  the  dtft  Neighborhood, 
Development  and.  Emokjyment  Agency 
(NDEA)  provided  "gap  financing."  in  tie- 
form  of  a  $130  000  loan,  through  its  Econ- 
omic  Development  and  Assistance  Program 
(EDAP).  "Without  that  EDAP  money,  the 
artists  would  have  gone  down  the  tubes," 
Mr.  Nesson  said. 


On  August  3,  the  budding  was  bought  tor 
5900,000,  or  about  SI  1  per  square  foot. 

The  artists  have  formed  a  limited  equity 
co-operative,  under  which  each  of  them 
buys  stock  in  the  corporation  and  the  cor- 
poration, in  turn,  leases  space  to  them.  Mr. 
Nesson  calculated  that  the  average  studio  is 
about  1,400  square  feet,  which  costs  the  oc- 
cupant about  S7.000. 

The  studios  range  in  size  from  900  to 
1,800  square  feet,  and  the  cost  per  net 
square  foot  is  the  same — $5 — no  matter 
where  the  unit  is  located  in  the  building. 
Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  work  well  in  a 
building  occupied  by  artists.  "The  places 
downstairs  in  the  hack  are  good  for 
photographers,"  Mr.  Nesson  noted,  "and 
sculptors  like  the  downstairs  ( units  |  so  they 
don't  have  to  lug  their  equipment." 

The  common  area  charges  are  paid  in  the 
form  of  monthly  rent  to  the  co-operative. 
The  charges  cover  heat,  taxes,  management. 
. .  "everything  except  electricity,"  said  Mr. 
Nesson,  and  they  average  about  $550  a 
month. 

For  tax  purposes,  the  studio*  aredassi- 
fled  a*%  '^producer"  co-operatives*,  whose 
occupants,  can  deduct  only  a  portion  o  f  thar 
coststfrom  their  taxes.  "Because  they  are 
working-  artists  and  because  two-thirds  of 
the  studio  must  be  used  as  work  space,  they 
can't  deduct  two-thirds  of  the  rent  The 
deduction  can't  be  for  more-  than  one-third 
of  the  space  which  is  used  for  living,"  Mr. 
Nesson  explained. 

The  space  the  artists  are  now  filling  with 
their  easels  and  brushes,  potter's  wheels  and 
other  materials  and.  equipment  is  what  is 
commonly  described  as  "raw  space"  Only 
partition  walls,  windows,  a  door  and  access 
to  water  and  sewer  lines  are  included  with 
unit.  two  weeks  ago\  construction 


workers  could  be  seen  swarming  through  the 
sur  floors,  of  the  budding*  busily  installing 
bathroom  and  kitcfaeu  fixtures. 

Having,  begun  to  occupy  their  new  quar- 
ters, the  artists  have  no  plans  and  little  in- 
dination  to  move  elsewhere.  But  should  any 
of  them  want  to,  a  unit  can  be  sold  only  for 
what  the  owner  invested  in  it  (including  the 
cost  of  improvments)  plus  10  percent  or  the 
rate  of  interest  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
whichever  is  greater.  "It  prevents  people 
from  profiteering,"  Mr.  Nesson  said. 

And  to  head  off  any  incursions  by  latter- 
phase  gentrifiers,  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Com- 
munity forbids  the  units  from  being  sold  to 
anyone  other  than  artists. 

B.R. 
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Arts  community  keeping  an  eye 
on  developments 
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3y  Jeff  McLaughlin 
31obe  Staff 

Boston's  arts  community  has  a  vital 
interest  In  two  adjacent  sections  of  the 
My  that  are  certain  to  be  changed  dra- 
matically by  commercial  developers  In 
the  next  few  years  —  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel neighborhood  behind  South  Station 
td  the  Leather  District  across  Atlantlc- 
enue  to  the  west  of  Dewey  Square  — "" 
th  areas  that  have  provided  artists 
with  work  and  living  spaces  for  the  past 
decade. 

At  present,  the  nonprofit  Artists  Foun- 
dation of  Boston,  with  financial  help  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Is 
underwriting  a  photo-documentary  sur- 
vey of  the  area  by  six  award-winning 
Massachusetts  photographers  working 
under  nationally  known  photo-journalist 
Lee  Lockwood. 

Later  this  year,  an  exhibit,  "Images  of 
Preservation  and  Development  in  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  and  the  Leather  Dis- 
trict," will  be  mounted  at  the  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art  in  Boston,  and  the  col- 
lection of  prints  will  be  exhibited  for  six 
months  in  1982  at  the  Museum  of  Our 
National  Heritage  in  Lexington.  The  pho- 


Fort  Point  channel  rock  pile  could  change 
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tographers,  all  Artists  Foundation  Fel- 
lows, are:  Chris  Enos,  Kipton  Kumler,  Eu- 
gene Richards,  John  Rizzo,  Sage  Sohier 
and  Jim  Stone.  Martha  Davidson  is  pro- 
ject researcher. 

"It  will  be  an  enormously  valuable 
documentation  of  what  Is  there  now," 


said  Terri  Cader,  project  administrator  at 
the  Artists  Foundation,  "something  that 
wasn't  thought  of  when  the  West  End  of 
Boston  (the  area  bounded  by  Cambridge. 
Staniford  and  Charles  streets  near  Lever- 
ett  Circle)  was  being  developed.  But  we 
also  hope  that  the  people  doing  the  devel- 
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oping  will  use  the  project  as  a  resource  in 
deciding  what  the  character  of  Fort  Point 
Channel  and  the  Leather  District  will 
be."  n 

The  blocks  of  warehouses,  factories 
and  wharf  buildings  that  make  up  Fort 
Point  Channel  and  the  Leather  District 
began  to  be  abandoned  soon  after  World 
,  War  II,  as  the  leather,  wool  and  shoe  In- 
dustries moved  away  from  Boston,  and 
shipping  and  rail  transportation  was  su- 
perseded by  air  and  highway.  Some  man- 
ufacturing and  wholesale  firms  re- 
mained, but  by  the  late  1960s,  the  upper 
floors  of  many  buildings  were  vacant. 

Enter  the  artists,  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  large,  well-lighted,  relatively  cheap 
spaces.  Visual  artists  in  particular  found 
excellent  work/living  spaces  in  the  late 
19th-century  brick  buildings,  and  the 
building  owners  were  delighted  to  resume 
collecting  rent  for  what  had  been  many 
thousands  of  square  feet  of  vacant  floor 
space.  Museums,  galleries,  artists'  supply 
firms,  sound  studios  and  performance 
spaces  followed. 

While  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  of 
scale  to  compare  the  South  Station  area 
with  New  York  City's  SoHo.  both  find 
room  for  low-rent  studios  along  with 


manufacturing,  wholesale,  retail,  institu- 
tional and  residential  uses.  There  are  distinctive 
neighborhood  Jeelings  to  Fort  Point  Channel 
and  the  Leather  District,  feelings  which  arts 
community  people'  shared  with  the  public  dur- 
ing last  October's  Artweek,  and  which  they 
hope  can  be  preserved  by  mixed-use  develop- 
ment, rather  than  lost  to  gentriflcation. 

And  development  now  is  coming  rapidly. 
Late  last  year.  Rose  Associates  Inc.,  a  New  York- 
London-Boston  development  concern  which 
bought  33  acres  of  buildings  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  10  years  ago,  began  condominium 
conversions  in  some  of  the  old  warehouse  build- 
ings on  Sleeper  street  near  Children's  Museum. 
But  that  was  a  little-noted  harbinger:  just  last 
month  Rose  Associates  announced  plans  for  a 
$1 00  million.  45-story  office  building  to  be  built 
next  to  South  Station  beginning  this  Spring. 
Further  commercial  development  is  inevitable, 

and  thrJVfft""    P^^'^lnprngnt    Authority   has 

many  proposals  under  consideration,  some  of 
which  call  for  mixed-use  development.  "People 
frequently  say  that  art  enhances  life,'"  said 
Daniel  Corrigan,  Artists  Foundation  executive 
director.  "Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  this 
project  wherethe  art  of  photography  can  im- 
prove the  vision  used  to  develop  a  major  section 

of  Boston,"    . 

1 


TRILLS:  Trinidadian  steel  band  music  is  a 
delight,  and  the  Boston  Silver  Stars  Band  one  of 
the  best  East  Coast  practitioners:  at  Friends  & 
Company.  199  State  St.,  downtown  on  Wednes- 
day night .  .  .  Arnold  Newman,  who's  been 
making  photographic  portraits  of  artists  at 
work  for  35  years,  will  give  a  slide  lecture  Friday 
at  8  p.m.  at  the  Photographic  Resource  Center, 
1019  Commonwealth  ave.  Boston  (on  the  Bos- 
ton University  campus) ...  the  experimental 
Mobius  Theater  is  presenting  two  works  with 
intriguing  titles  this  week  and  next:  "Finally 
George  (3-D,  3-D,  3-D!)"  combines  theater,  film 
and  3-D  shadows  and  incorporates  texts  by  Ger- 
trude Stein  and  John  Updike:  and  "Video  vs. 
Memory  vs.  Memory"  tests  the  memories  of  ac- 
tors and  audiences  alike  against  a  video  record 
of  an  event.  Saturday  at  8  p.m.  at  BF/VF,  1 126 
Boylston  St..  Back  Bay:  and  then  March  14  and 
15  at  8  p.m.  at  Helen  Shlien  Gallery,  354  Con- 
gress St.,  Fort  Point  Channel ...  a  new  local  reg- 
gae band,  Healing  of  the  Nation,  is  at  The  West- 
ern Front  club.  Western  and  Putnam  avenues 
Cambridgeport,  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
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"loco/  Artists'  Community  Making  A 
"Last  Stand"  On  FoA  Point  Frontier 


HP 
In  the  urban  planner's  patois,  they  might 

be  classified  as  first-phase  gentrifiers — those 
artists  who  move  into  old  mill  buildings,  and 
make  them  habitable,  only  to  have  their  spa- 
cious, high-ceilinged  units  sold  out  from  un- 
der them  as  luxury  condominiums 

It  is  a  continuing  cycle  in  the  nation's  old 
industrial  cities,  perhaps  most  notably  in 
New  York  City,  where  a  section  of  Manhat- 
tan south  of  Houston  Street  (that  came  to  be 
cno  wo  as  So  Ho )  was  home  to  a  large  artists ' 
community  una)  it  was  discovered  by  those 
wealthier  than  artists  and  better  able  to  meet 
the  asking  prices  foe  the  lofts. 

Boston;  too,  has  seen  some  of  its- once-ne- 
glected  neighborhoods,  (the  waterfront,  for 
example)  made  livable  by  artists,  whov  in 
turn,  were  displaced  by  buyers  of  expensive 
condominiums- 

But  true  to  its  rebellious  spirit,  Boston 
also  has  been  the  spawning  ground  for  an  ar- 
tists' community  determined  to  put  down  its 
stakes  in  a  Boston  neighborhood  chock  full 
of  big  old  industrial  buildings. 

The  group  is  called  the  Forr  Point  Art* 
Community,  Inc.,  and  the  neighborhood  it 
has  set  its  sights  on  is  a  stretch  of  South 
Boston  due  east  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel. 
The  area,  is  dense  with  large,  brick-faced 
buildings  that  once  were  occupied  by  the 
dry's  premier  industries.  The  buildings'  tail 
windows,  high  ceilings*,,  sturdy  floors,  and: 
fro-gfet  dmtata*  make  the*  space*  within 
''hem  pwrdcuiariy  attractive  to.  visual  artists 
su-ett  at  painters  and  sculptor* 

It  is  just  such.  a.  building— at  249-229  A 
Street — that  33  Fort  Point  artists  Have  pup- 
chased  and  renovated  and  are  now  beginrr- 
ing  to  occupy  as  members  of  a  co-operative, 
thus  ensuring  their  long-term  presence  in 
this  neighborhood. 

"Fort  Point  is  pretty  much  our  last 
stand,"  Jero  Nesson,  a  city  planner  retained 
by  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Community  as  its  ex- 
ecutive director,  said  in  a  recent  interview. 


ut  unlike  Custer,  the  artists  on  the  Fort 
Point  frontier  are  surviving  and  are  even  ne- 
gotiating to  purchase  yet  another  South 
Boston  building,  which  would  be  convened 
into  55  studios. 

The  artists  are  not  new  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, having  leased  studio  and  gallery  space 
in  several  of  the  buildings  since  the 
r.ud- 1970s.  While  only  about  15  percent  of 
the  area  buildings'  usable  space  was  vacant 
and  available  to  the  artists  at  that  time,  their 
presence'  was  strongly  felt,  juxtaposed  as 
they  were  with  the  industries  that  remain  in 
the  area. 

Settled  comfortably  in  South  Boston  and 
determined  to-  avert  the  displacement  they 
constantly  fear,  the  artists  decided  in  1980 
that  they  would  organize  themselves  into 
their  incorporated  community  and  hire  an 
executive  director.  Their  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  a  527,000  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

It  was  a  demonstration  grant,  Mr.  Nesson 
explained,  that  was  intended  "to  demon- 
strate that  an  artists''  community  can  come 
up  with  a  major  development  strategy. "  In  a 
modest  office  rented  on  Summer  Street,  Mr. 
Nesson  went  to  work  on  that  strategy.  The 
first  break  came  in  the  fall  of  1982. 

"We  got  a  call  from  Ryan,  Elliott  about  a 
building  on  A  Street,."  Mr.  Nesson  recalled. 
"It  turned  outto  beideally  suited  for  artists' 
studios.  There  were  windows  on  all  sides, 
two  stairwells,  lots,  of  open  muTspace. .  .  . 

"We  figured  it  could  hold  about  33  stu- 
dios," Mr.  Nesson  cc-ntinued.  "We  put  an 
ad  in  our  newsletter,  and  33  brave  artists 
came  forward  with  SI, 000  each.  It  was  a 
risk,  but  finding  secure  studio  space  is  so 
difficult  that  they  were  willing  to  take  that 
risk." 

With  the  willing  buyers*  commitments, 

Mr.  Nesson  pressed  ahead  and  applied  for  a 

zoning  variance  that  would  allow  the  artists 

.»      continued  on  page  4 
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continued  from  page  I      ""*-. 

to  live  in  the  studios.  (The  area  is  zoned  for 
ndustriai  use,  not  residential.)  The  appiica- 
:ion  was  snagged  by  the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  (BRA),  whose  treasurer, 
James  Flaherty  of  South  Boston,  ques- 
tioned the  group's  plans  during  the  BRA's 
consideration  of  the  request.  A  subsequent 
hearing-  by  the  city's  Board  of  Appeal, 
which  also  considered  the  application,  was 
attended  by  "a  lot  of  the  South  Boston 
political  leadership,  and  we  were  just  blown 
out  of  the  water,"  Mr.  Nesson  said. 

Undeterred,  the  artists  sought  out  the 
South  Boston  leaders,  explained  their  plans  I 
in  detail  and  enlisted  their  support.  When 
the  matter  came  up  again  before  the  Board  i 
of  Appeal,  it  was  approved.  "It  was  a  heart- 
breaking experience  when  we  got  shot 
down,"  Mr.  Nesson  conceded,  "but  with 
hindsight,  it  was  probably  the  best  thing  that 
happened  to  us,  because  we  got  to  know  our 
South  Boston  neighbors." 

In  the  search  for  financing  for  their  %\S 
million  development  project,  the  artists 
again  encountered  obstacles*.  Mr.  Nessoo 
fin*  wear  jggjrigg  foe  industrial  revenue- 

DowtllRBVffrwanTtr  "t  baected-  otr  *  ior 
of  bank doowC'  besaaat^r^oiiewae.  witt- 
ing to  do  [RBSnmles»w« were* aWanj; oral 
Digital." 

,    When  he  knocked  on  the  door  of  Mutual .. 
•Bank  last  sprmgv  the  reception,  was.  omri. 
cordial.  "They  had  given-  me  a  mortgage! 
yean  ago-  when,  I  bought  [property]  is  the' 
South.  End,  so  they  knew  who  I  was,"'  he 
said,  "And  [Mutual  Bank  Vice-  President) 
Barry  Queen  knew  the  (Fort  Point  |  area.  He- 
got  us  an  answer  in  a  week. " 

The- answer  turned  out  to  be  a  go-ahead 
t or  a  construction  and  acquisition  loatr  for 
$1.03 


In  addition,  the  dry's  Neighbor 
Devetopmem  and  Empsoyment  Agency 
(NDEA)  provided  "gap  financing,"  in  the 
form  of  a  S130.000  loan,  through  its  Econ- 
omic Development  and  Assistance  Program 
(EDAP).  "Without  that  EDAP  money,  the 
artists  would  have  gone  down  the  tubes," 
Mr.  Nesson  said 


On  August  3,  the  building  was  bought  tor 
5900,000,  or  about  ill  per  square  foot. 

The  artists  have  formed  a  limited  equity 
co-operative,  under  which  each  of  them 
buys  stock  in  the  corporation  and  the  cor- 
poration, in  turn,  leases  space  to  them.  Mr. 
Nesson  calculated  that  the  average  studio  is 
about  1,400  square  feet,  which  costs  the  oc- 
cupant about  S7.0OO. 

The  studios  range  in  size  from  900  to 
1,800  square  feet,  and  the  cost  per  net 
square  foot  is  the  same — $5 — no  matter 
where  the  unit  is  located  in  the  building. 
Such  an  arrangement  seems  to  work  well  in  a 
building  occupied  by  artists.  "The  places 
downstairs  in  the  back  are  good  for 
photographers,"  Mr.  Nesson  noted,  "and 
sculptors  like  the  downstairs  [units}  so  they 
don't  have  to  lug  then-  equipment." 

The  common  area  charges  are  paid  in  the 
form  of  monthly  rent  to  the  co-operative. 
The  charges  cover  heat,  taxes,  management. 
. .  "everything  except  electricity,"  said  Mr. 
Nesson,  and  they  average  about  1550  a 
month. 

For  tax  purposes*  the;  studio*  are- classi- 
fied aa*  "producer"  co-opmnvej»  whose 
cccupsinucah  deduct  only  a  portion  of  their 
costs*  from,  their  raxes.  "Because  they  are 
working'  artists  and  because  two-thirds  of 
the  studio  must  be  used  as  work  space,  they 
can't  deduct  two-thirds  of  the  rent  The 
deduction  can't  be  for  more  than  one-third 
of  the  space  which  is  used  for  living,"  Mr. 
Nesson  explained. 

The  space  the  artists  are  now  filling  with 
their  easels  and  brushes.  Doner's  wheels  and 
other  materials  and  equipment  is  what  is 
commonly  described  as  "raw  space"  Only 
partition  walls,  windows,  a  door  and  access 
to  water  and  sewer  lines  are  included  with 
eadf  unit.  rwe>  weeks:  ago,  construeoon 
workers  could  be  seen  swarming  through  the 
sui  floors,  of  the  building  busily  installing 
Bathroom  and  hi^'h"*  fixtures. 

Having  begun  to  occupy  their  new*  quar- 
ters', the  artists  have  no  plans  and  tittle  in- 
clination to  move  elsewhere.  Bur  should  any 
of  them  want  to,  a  unit  can  be  sold  only  for 
what  the  owner  invested  in  it  (including  the 
cost  of  improvments)  plus  10  percent  or  the 
rate  of  interest  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
whichever  is  greater.  "It  prevents  people 
from  profiteering,"  Mr.  Nesson  said. 

And  to  head  off  any  incursions  by  latter- 
phase  gentrifiers,  the  Fort  Point  Arts  Com- 
munity forbids  the  units  from  being  sold  to 
anyone  other  than  artists. 

B.R. 
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ni*rarchy  of  basic  human  urges,  it  seems 
djays,  the  desire  for  cheaptiibart  space  is 
ip  there  with  those  far  sex  and  self-preser- 
.     This  is  particularly  true  of  artists,  who  - 
,  nave  very  little  money  but  a  great  deal  of 
fulness,  and  developers,  who  have  a  lot  of 
.„  are  resourceful  to  boot 
t's  not  really  surprising  that  in  Boston  both 
frare  currently  talking  up  the-ForlPoint  Chan- 
a  district  ofcbfcrd  warehouse's  and  drab 
&taj^nj 
murl 
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t  Authority  (B$Aii«ys  it  all: 
>\  area  has  the  potential  of 
if  *he  largest  public  and  pri- 
i  in  Boston's  history.  ' 

py  than   developers,  so 

—  i've  heard  of  Fort  Point  at 

aU>  you've  heard  about  the  artists  and  gallery  Owners 
who've  been  moving  into  the  area  ,  ver  the  last  few 
ike.Mkr&j  SweS, 'a  Boston-area  artist  wo 
work   on    hex    large,    somewhat   somber, 
s  in  a  small  ("maybe  15  by  15 ") 
.setts,  College  of  Art.  Now  Swett 
j are-foot  loft  on  the  third  floor  of 
once  a  candy  factory  on  Summer  Street 

figure  is  all  they  have 
?.    "it's  clean  and  quiet  here. 
_  few  days  after  moving 
.„'  at  factory  space  in  Somerville  and  Ja 
,  .  ^-alui  n«tl^\w»a»  goodb  the,  Soinenrifle. 
had  been  abandoned  for  a  few  years  and  it  was  i 
rible  shape  —  no  windows,  all  smashed  out,  that 
of  thing.  And  the  Jamaica  Plain  place  waaii 
unsafe?  *  te*ribfc  Heighbofmx*L  There  was  * 
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kind  of  spooky  luggage  company 
in  there,  and  a  rag  outfit  —  I  felt 
scared  in  that  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  day." 

Fort  Point  lofts  also  have  high 
ceilings  and  large  windows:  space 
and  light.  "I  like  these  ceilings,'' 
Swett  says,  pointing  up  to  the 
whitewashed  beams  15  feet  over- 
head I  need  this.  When  the 
ceilings  are  short,  like  they  were 
at  my  old  place,  my  work  comes 
out  short." 

There's  a  lot  to  like  about  Fort 
Point.  The  artists  who  work  there 
know  this,  and  it  worries  them. 
They  worry  about  developers, 
higher  rents,  and  condominiums. 
Many  of  them,  the  ones  who  have 
made  substantial  improvements 
on  their  lofts  —  plumbing,  extra 
wiring,  interior  walls,  etc.  —  are 
worried  that  thev  won't  be  able  to 
stay  long  enough  to  make  it  all 
worthwhile.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
huge  mound  of  dirt  was  trucked 
onto  a  vacant  block  just  off  Sum- 
mer Street,  some  of  the  Fort  Point 
regulars  are  worried  about  that. 
Could  it  be  the  foundation  for 
some  monolithic  shopping  cen- 
ter/office park/condominium  de- 
velopment/hotel/convention  cen- 
ter? 

The  people  who  work  in  Fort 
Point  (no  one  Iwes  there,  for  the 
record,  not  legally)  talk  a  lot 
about  SoHo.  in  Manhattan,  and 
how  many  of  the  artists  who 
settled  the  area  were  eventually 
pushed  out  by  less  hip,  but 
wealthier,  uptown  types.  They 
think  the  Fort  Point  situation  is 
similar.  It's  not. 

The  crucial  difference  be- 
tween Fort  Point  and  SoHo  is- 
that  in  Fort  Point  developers  were 
there  first.  Plans  were  being 
drawn  up  for  the  area  as  far  back 
as  10  years  ago.  In  fact,  by  1977, 
well  before  artists  or  galleries  had 
arrived  in  any  significant  num- 
bers, the  BRA  could  report  that, 
"The  Fort  Point  Channel  area 
stands  at  a  crossroads.  Major 
landowners  are  promoting  new 
commercial  development,  and  the 
city  and  state  are  contemplating 
major  infrastructure  and  land-use 
improvements  which  will 
redefine  the  role  of  this  area." 

Another  difference  is  that  in 
SoHo,  zoning  changes  allowed 
artists  to  live  in  their  lofts,  so  that 


neighborhood  amenities  —  bars, 
coffeeshops,  bookstores,  etc.  — 
sprang  up  rather  quickly.  In  Fort 
Point  there  have  been  no  such 
zoning  changes,  and  none  are 
forthcoming,  so  that  the  artists 
who  do  live  there  illegally 
(guesses  about  their  number  vary, 
but  there  are  probably  fewer  than 
50  or  so)  would  rather  not  make  a 
show  of  it  In  addition,  Boston 
Wharf  Company,  the  major  land- 
lord in  the  area,  has  no  interest  in 
promoting  residential  lofts  at  this 
point,  so  there  is  no  support  for 
the  key-fee  svstem  (under  which 
a  prospective  tenant  is  assessed 
for  the  improvements  made  by 
the  previous  one  before  he  moves 
in)  that  seems  to  work  so  well  in 
SoHo. 

"The  Fort  Point  area  is  attrac- 
tive to  developers.  a  BRA 
planner  who  wished  to  remain 
anonymous,  savs  decisively,  "but 
not  because  of  the  artists.  Just 
take  a  look  at  the  location: 
directly  across  from  downtown 
Boston  and  the  financial  center, 
with  a  water  view  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion. Fort  Point  has  large  vacant 
tracts  and  extensive  parcels  that 
are  owned  by  just  a  few  people  — 
and  this  at  a  time  when  land  for 
new  development  in  Boston  is 
scarce.  On  top  of  all  this  there  is 
the  ever-improving,  transporta- 
tion center  in  South  Station,  right 
across  the  bridge.  The  artists  have 
been  important  in  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  Fort  Point,  simply  because 
it's  good  to  have  someone  in  these 
buildings,  but  they  are  flattering 
themselves  if  they  think  that  they 
are  the  reason  for  the  increased 
interest  in  Fort  Point.  The  area 
has  too  many  other  things  going 
for  it." 

So  much  for  the  similarities  to 
SoHo. 

*     *     * 

Who  does  own  Fort  Point?  It's 
not  like  most  parts  of  Boston, 
where  there  might  be"  12  differ- 
ent property  holders  on  a  single 
block:  in  fact,  the  entire  300-acre 
area  is  divided  up  among  just  four 
major  owners:  The  Boston  Wharf 
Company  (which  is,  in  turn, 
jointly  owned  by  Town  and  Cities 
Properties  Inc.  and  Rose  Asso- 
ciates Inc..  two  development  con- 
cerns), the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road. Gillette,  and  Anthony 
Athanas,  proprietor  of  the  Pier  4 


restaurant  This  state  of  affairs 
makes  the  area  very  attractive  for 
large-scale  development:  30-acre 
plots  offer  so  much  more  scope  to 
the  visionary. 

Of  all  the  owners,  the  Boston 
Wharf  Company  is  probably  in 
the  position  of  greatest  influ- 
ence. A  Boston  institution  since 
1856.  the  company  owns  33  acres 
of  prime  warehouse  and  light- 
industrial  space  —  78  buildings  in 
all,  with  3.8  million  square  feet  of 
usable  space.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury, most  of  this  space  had  been 
leased  to  various  commercial  and 
industrial  tenants;  then,  about 
three  years  ago,  the  Pucker/Safrai 
gallery  rented  a  floor  on  Con- 
gress Street  to  house  its  framing 
and  print-making  operation. 
Soon  another  gallery,  Cut- 
ler/Stavaridis,  moved  into  the 
area,  sharing  7500  square  feet  of 
space  with  the  Helen  Shlien  Gal- 
lery for  just  $1.25  per  square  foot. 
Lapoukhine-Nayduch,  special- 
izing in  textiles  and  modern  art, 
arrived  a  few  months  later.  At 
this  point,  the  ground-breaking 
artists  who  had  rented  lofts  in  the 
area  began  to  feel  a  community 
developing.  And  when  word,  got 
out  in  artistic  circles,  the  flow  of 
people  increased  —  a  trend  that 
continues  unabated. 

The  Boston  Wharf  Company, 
which  had  previously  had  a  dif- 
ficult time  keeping  its  ware- 
houses occupied  and  productive, 
was  obviouslv  pleased  by  this 
new  development.  "We  wel- 
comed the  artists;  we  encouraged 
them,"  says  Harold  Waxman, 
vice-president  of  Rose  Asso- 
ciates. "We  didn't  really  have  any 
pl.ins  or  quotas  or  anything.  The 
ball    just    started    rolling  and   we 


went  right  along  with  it." 

However,  as  conspicuous  as 
the  artists  may  be,  they  consti- 
tute only  a  small  part  of  Boston 
Wharf's  clientele  Robert  Kenny, 
general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, estimates  that  the  com- 
pany has  mavbc  75  tenants,  with 
connections  to  the  arts,  occu- 
pying perhaps  five  percent  of 
Boston  Wharf's  total  leased  space. 
So  while  the  company  receives 
generally  favorable  notices  from 
its  artist  tenants,  Boston  Wharf  is 
clearly  looking  ahead  to  bigger, 
and  more  lucrative,  things. 
Everybody  down  there  knows 
wo  have  long-range  plans  for  the 
area,"  says  John  Dineen,  counsel 
for  Boston  Wharf.  There's  no 
secret  about  that.  And  what  you'll 
probably  see  is  a  trend  towards  a 
mixed  use  for  the  area:  condo- 
miniums and  light-industrial 
space." 

Waxman  is  more  specific. 
Right  now.  the  only  thing  we're 
planning  is  an  88-unit  condo- 
minium development  right 
behind  Museum  Wharf,  on 
Sleeper  Street:  numbers  15,  29, 
and  33  to  be  exact.  The  building 
itself  will  remain  intact;  we're 
going  to  start  working  on  the 
inside  starting  October  1.  We 
expect  to  be  finished  by  late  fall 
81." 

And  after  that?  "Well,  we  have 
planned  a  few  things  in  the  past: 
a  convention  center/arena  and  a 
merchandise  mart/wholesale 
exchange,  but  they  fell  through. 
You  have  to  understand  that  for 
the  last  10  years  the  climate  for 
long-range  building  has  been  ter- 
rible. Especially  in  that  period 
between  '73  and  '76.  A  total  dis- 
aster; no  money  available.  Other- 
wise|  we  probably  would  have 
already  been  started  on  these 
things.  But  now.  finally,  we  think 
that  the  time  is  right.  Currently, 
there  arc  vcrv  few  parts  of  Bos- 
Ion  that  have  Fort  Point's  poten- 
tial for  growth:  not  only  does  it 
have  all  the  advantages  that  you 
hear  about  over  and  over  —  the 
waterfront,  the  proximity  to 
downtown,  the  large  tracts  of 
space,  etc.  —  but  there's  virtually 
no  tenant  relocation  involved, 
which  you  have  almost  any- 
where else  you  go.  I  think  that  by 
the  year  2000,  people  aren't  going 
to  think  of  Fort  Point  as  the 
industrial  tip  of  South  Boston; 
they  II  think  of  it  as  integral  part 
of  downtown  Boston. " 

For  all  his  bullishness.  Wax- 
man  feels  that  the  impact  on  the 
artists  currently  working  in  Fort 
Point    will    be    minimal.    "When 


vou  look  at  our  holdings  in  the 
area."  he  says,  "you'll  see  that 
very  few  of  the  buildings  actually 
have  an  immediate  potential  for 
growth.  I  honestly  think  that  big 
things  will  happen  in  the  Fort 
Point  area,  but  it's  going  to  take 
time:  the  city,  state,  and  federal 
governments  are  going  to  have  to 
get  together  with  the  developers, 
which  hasn  t  really  happened  yet. 
But  for  now,  most  of  the  artists' 
lofts  and  galleries  are  located 
around  Congress  Street,  which 
we  have  no  interest  in.  On  Sleeper 
Street,  which  we  are  interested  in 
there  are  hardly  any  artists.  So  1 
don't  see  any  problem.  Except  for 
maybe  an  artist  here  or  there,  we 
won't  be  developing  artists 
spaces  for  Cod  knows  how  long." 
Does  that  mean  10  years? 
Twenty  years?  Waxman  is  omi- 
nously vague.  "Let's  just  say, 
Cod  knows  howjlong,"  he  says. 
Anthony  Athanas.  owner  of 
Pier  4.  is  another  major  land- 
owner in  the  area.  He  owns  all  the 
land  on  Fort  Point  north  of 
Northern  Avenue  and  west  of 
Commonwealth  Pier,  an  area 
totaling  about  30  acres  and 
including  the  restaurant  and  its 
associated  parking.  His  holdings 
also  include  several  old  freight 
sheds  and  some  vacant  parking 
areas.  According  to  a  BRA  report, 
his  plans  for  the  area  are  gran- 
diose: a  600-  to  1000-room  hotel, 
1000  units  of  housing  and  office 
space,  shops,  restaurants,  a 
marina,  and  parking.  Total 
projected  investment:  $100 
million. 

There  are  a  few  problems 
however.  For  one  thing,  Athanas 
has  apparently  been  unable  to 
attract  a  developer  for  his  Fort 
Point  Xanadu.  And  before  any- 
thing really  significant  happens, 
he  has  to  deal  with  the  Northern 
Avenue  rotating  bridge,  which  is 
the  most  direct  connection  with 
downtown  at  that  end  of  Fort 
Point  and  is  well  past  its  prime 
(on  particularly  hot  days,  it  is 
given  to  expanding  and  sticking 
in  the  open  position).  And  the 
bridges  problems  are  not  just 
monetary,  even  though  about  $15 
million  will  be  needed;  there  are  a 
variety  of  jurisdictional  squabbles 
that  have  to  be  worked  out  before 
anvthing  gets  started.  Athanas 
declined  to  be  interviewed  on  the 
subject,  but  Ralph  Memolo  of  the 
BRA  is  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion Whenever  vou're  dealing 
with  the  Port  of  Boston,  which  is 
really  a  regional  port  that  just 
happens  to  be  located  in  one  city 
Continued  on  page  6 
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ngs  get  vt'rv  complicated,"  he 

vs    "You   have   to  clear  things 
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The  Gillette  Company,   which 

ns  22  acres  right  on  the  Fort 

nt  Channel,  uses  just  about  all 

it  for  a  safety-razor-division 

nt   and    related    parking.    The 

npany  has  no  other  plans  for 

property  ('  We're  very  happy 
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local  development  firm,  for 
approximately  24.5  more.  Broder- 
ick had  originally  planned  to 
build  a  major  hotel  complex  on 
the  land,  but  according  to  presi- 
dent Jim  Craig,  the  company 
changed  its  plans  when  the  city  — 
which   wants   to   see   the  Copley 


Place  and  Lafayette  Place  pro- 
jects, including  their  hotels, 
succeed  —  refused  the  necessary 
zoning  variances.  "Right  now 
we're  kind  of  re-evaluating  our 
plans,"  Craig  says.  "But  you'll 
probably  see  something  along  the 
lines    of    a    mixed-use    develop- 


ment going   in   there.   Maybe  an 
office  park." 

*  #  * 
Who  has  the  power  in  Fort 
Point?  Not  the  landowners,  ironi- 
cally enough;  the  city  of  Boston 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
what  they  do  in  Fort  Point  The 
reason  is  that  much  of  the  land,  a1 
it  turns  out,  is  currently  zoned  W 
2  or  M-2,  restrictive  designation* 
meant  for  im".  related  t< 
waterbornr  lonimeni'.  com 
men  ial  pint  .11  livitic-.  and  manu- 
facturing. Consequently,  the  city 
has  to  approve  a  zoning  ch.ingi 
for  any  and  all  plans  before  i 
developer,  or  anyone  else,  is 
permitted  to  build.  The  locatior 
and  nature  of  any  new  acces; 
routes  to  Fort  Point  are  also  undei 
the  city  s  jurisdiction.  And  thi 
city  claims  even  more  direc 
control  over  the  large  parcels  o 
land  owned  by  Penn-Central  th 
railroad  owed  Boston  more  thai 
$17  million  in  back  taxes  when  i 
went  broke,  and  the  city  ha 
placed  a  lien  on  the  land 

The  last  bit  of  leverage  is  some 
thing  the  city  intends  to  usr  t 
full  advantage.  It  is  important 
a  BRA  report  states,  that  the  cit 
make  every  effort  to  assure  th; 
development  in  the  Fort  Poir 
Channel  area  makes  a  maximut 
contribution  towards  achievin 
the  city's  goals."  What  goals  ai 
those?  The  report  elaborates: 

—  maximize  the  property-ta 
return  to  the  city; 

—  provide  sites  for  uses  th< 
are  important  to  the  city  and  ai 
difficult  to  locate  elsewhere;  an 

—  minimize    the    requiremer 
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oup  of  artist/tenants  could 
ive  on  the  future  of  Fort  Point, 
arold  Waxman  of  Rose  Associ- 
es  repled  tersely,  "None."  Matt 
sogan  of  the  BRA  is  willing  to 
ve  them  more  credit;  "Well, 
eally,  anyone  who  has  contrib- 
ed  to  the  community  ought  to 
ve  an  input  into  how  things 
rn  out,"  he  says.  "The  city, 
res    what    existing    residents 


Point 
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think.  What  it  comes  down  to, 
basicalIy7~ts~fhaF~the  artisT/resi- 
dents  in  Fort  Point  have  the 
power  of  cajoling:  they  can  say  to 
the  people  down  there,  'Look,  we 
don't  have  the  power  to  hold  you 
up,  but  look  at  this  idea  of  ours 
....'"  Actually,  this  cajoling 
may  soon  have  some  "effect. 
Lately,  in  the  inner  circles  of  the 
Boston  Wharf  Company  and  the 
various  informal  artists'  groups, 
there  have  been  mumurings  about 
an  upcoming  compromise 
arrangement  to  be  finalized  in  the 


fall.    Some    activists,    previously 
""strident,  are  adopting"?  wait-and- 
see  attitude. 

*  »  » 
Fort  Point  artists  may  grimace 
at  the  plans  for  the  area,  but  they 
can  hardly  object  to  the  Boston 
Wharf  Company  as  a  pack  of 
Johnny-come-latelies.  After  all, 
this  is  the  same  Boston  Wharf 
Company  that  created  Fort  Point 
as  a  speculative  venture  in  the 
19th  century.  Before  it  started, 
?ort  Point,  like  much  of  the  rest 
of  Boston,  was  a  muddy  swamp. 


And  although  the  landfill  proces 
began  in  1780,  developmen 
accelerated  between  1840  am 
1870  with  the  rise  of  Boston' 
growing  sea  trade.  By  1882,  thi 
Port  Point  conversion  wa; 
complete. 

At  first.  Fort  Point  and  thi 
Boston  Wharf  Company 
prospered  as  business  boomed  or 
the  waterfront.  The  early  part  ot 
the  20th  cervrury  was  the  heyda> 
of  the  area:  the  warehouses  were 
crammed  with  wool,  lumber,  and 
leather   on    their   way    to   Pitts- 
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Fort  Point 


to  eviction   with  30-days  notice. 
When  he  looks  out  his  window, 
which  offers  a  spectacular  view  of 
Boston    Harbor,    he    knows    his 
days   in   the   !oft  are   numbered 
We've  known  for  a  while  that 
this  building,  with  the  view  and 
all,  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
first  to  be  developed/'  he  says. 
In  fact,  seven  years  ago,  when  I 
moved  in,  J  made  Boston  Wharf 
Company   an   offer   to   buy   the 
building  and  they  clearly  weren't 
interested.  They  had  plans  for  it 

oiron    *L„_   " 


even  then.' 

When  Albert  moved  into  the 
area,  he  says,    "You  couldn't  get 
people  over  here  for  anything.  I 
mean  it  was  industrial  Southie. 
How  much  worse  could  it  be?" 
Now,  in  a  move  that  dramatizes 
the  area's  improving  reputation, 
Albert  is  opening  a  showroom  for 
his    hardwood    furniture    in    a 
corner  of  his  loft,  under  the  name 
Total    Environment.    "People 
aren't  afraid  to  come  down  here 
now,"  he  says.  "In  fact,  they  like 


Because  of  the  showroom. 
Albert  stands  to  profit  by  the 
area  s  new  standing,  but  not  for 
long.  From  an  emotional  and 
financial  standpoint,  it's  going  to 
be  difficult  to  move.  And  I 
know,"  he  says  with  a  sweeping 
gesture  that  takes  in  the  loft  and 
the  view  outside,  "that  I'll  never 

be  able  to  find  a  place  as  good  as 
this  again." 

Not  every  part  of  Fort  Point  is 
as   desirable   as    Albert's   water- 
front loft.  Johnny  Barnes,   who 
leads  a  local  rock  band  with  the 
same  name,  rehearses  in  a  loft  on 
44  Binford  Street,  in  a  deserted, 
decidedly    unattractive    part    of 
Fort  Point.  Johnny  likes  the  isola- 
tion, and  he's  not  worried  about 
development.  "When  I  moved  in 
here,    he  says.  "I  asked  the  land- 
ed.   Can  I  maJ<e  a  lot  of  noise 
here?    He   said,     Man,   you   can 
machine-gun  a  whole  family  and 
no  one  would   know.'  The  only 
People  yoa-we-^rronnd  here  are 
the  people  who  live  here  and  a 
few  guys  who  are  lost.  But  one 
problem  is  that  everything  shuts 
UP  early.-  after  sundown  you  have 
to  go  across  the  Channel  just  to 
get  an  apple." 


The  Fort  Point  gallery  owners 
perhaps    the    most    conspicuous 
new  tenants  in  the  area,  are  right 
m  the  middle  of  the  commercial 
and    artistic    interests    on    Fort 
Point.  Increased  foot  traffic  in  the 
area,  the  direct  result  of  develop- 
ments, would  be  good  for  busi- 
ness Yet  Sue  Pucker,  co-owner  of 
Pucker/Safrai,    the    first    art- 
oriented  business  to  move  into  the 
area,    still    feejs    a    little    uneasy 
about  the  future.  "The  concern 
about  development  is  something 
we  all  share  with  the  artists  "  she 
says.     "Fort    Point    has    every- 
thing we  need:  wonderful  space 
wonderful  light.  We  like  it  iust 
the  way  it  is." 

Yet  if  there  is  any  certainty  in 
fort  Point,  it's  that  things  won't 
stay  ,ust  the  way  they  are.  Jim 
Brilliant,    president   of   Samuel 
Brilliant    Company,    a    shoe 
importer   and    Boston    Wharf's 
largest  tenant,  has  been  in  Fort 
Point  longer  than  just  about  any- 
one else.  He  says  he's  surprised 
that  people  think   that  the  area 
could  go  any  other  way  but  up 
It  s  logical  that  this  area  should 
become  developed,"  he  says.  "It's 
the  only  place  that  the  city  can  go 
Already   there   is   more  housing 
down  here,  more  people  -  I  think 
't  s  beautiful.  We've  been  in  the 
area  for  25  years,  but  we  can  find 
warehouse  space  somewhere  else 
The   only    thing   1    regret   is   the 
parking  lot  that  the  Post  OfFice 
bu.lt  next  to  our  building;   that 
area    used    to   be   all   weeds   and 
brush.  A  great  place  to  drive  golf 
balls.    That's    what    we'll    really 
miss. 

"But  hey,  all  the  rest  of  the 
development  that's  starting  to  go 
on  all  round  here  -  that's 
progress,  that's  America."  * 


Th^utkr/StatSte  Gallery.  Light  and  space  at  tort  Point 
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RA's  Flaherty  wants  brake 
on  variance  for  artists 
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J.  YUDIS 


i  Boston  Redeveiopmest  Authei>»ty 
be  rd  nipmbecfronl  Soufti  Boston 
w<  ts  towiow  down' the  ngjvetpent  of 
ar  its  and  other  rehabilitation  pro- 
Jec  located  In  the'FSS  ?5int  Chan- , 
ne   irea^/k>ut*r  Boston:*  M^-$ 

ame*  Flaherty,  who  Is  -also  m* 
vo   ed  in  community  affairs  in  resi- 
de   !al  Soutb^ggsgfrv  bas^gn  ma|g* 
or   etons  used  his  position  on  the 
BF   i  board  to  hold'  up  agenda'  liims" 


WhOe 


when  they  dea*  with  tha*  particutar 
section  of  the  city.  ~  A-     *»  < 

His  most  recent  interest'  was  a 
Board  of  Appeal  referral  whieh  eame^. 
before"  the  BRA  board  from  the  "BRA., 
,  staff,.  T^e^sta^  rccojnmendwgthat  itajj* 
board  advise  the  Board  of  Appeal  vo 
approve  a  zoning  variance  that  weukl 
kgaltte  occupancy"  by  artists'  of  aisip 
stfcry  Buildtng  at  43-50  Tsiniwc" 
Boston,  near  A  street. 


ird  St., 

The  Board  of  Appeal  would- legatee  j 
the  occupancy  of  30  apartments! 

In  recommending  approval,  the 
memo  from  the  BRA  staff  to  the  BRA 
board  noted  that  artists  had  been  llv-  . 
ing  and  working  at  the  site  for  the  last  " 
few  years.  *>  i  ""      •• ' 

"Residential-studio  occupancy, 
of  this  former  factory. structure  ls( 
appropriate  and  compatible  with  \ 
the  mixed  uses  in  the  area  and 
nearby  waterfront  and  Fort  Point 
Channel  redevelopment  uses."  not-^ 
ed  the  memo  to  the  BRA  board.     ^j 

The  people"  (in 'South  Boston), 
said  Flaherty,  "do  not  like  this.  Slow 
it  down,  the  community  is  uptight.     _ 

•Everybody  is  buying  down  there, 
said  Flahertv.   "The  community 
doesn't  know  whafs  going  on  down 
there.'' 

(Last  vear  Flaherty  was  instrumen- 
tal in  holding  up  a  major  start  on  recy- 
cling some  of  the  old  factory  buildings 
in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  into 
condominiums  until  the  developers. 
Rose  Associates  of  New  York,  dis- 
cussed the  whole  program  with  a 


Sa*tb»  Boston 

•eaglfsipisssKifl^e  fita: 

•separation  between  the  residen- 
tial section  and  the  channel  area  by 

,&^ustSlaI»encra'ves.    **^T     *,     %     ? 

^^Plahei]Jiys  urgjng.  Jre  restofsthe; 
■maabers.  except^James  E    CoftefoV 

..«&>  a bstaj  i  led .  voted *,  fo  reeam  mend 
deaiah  without  prejudice  to  the  Boanf 

-affAnpeal:  This  is  a  device  to  hold  op 

"  any  final  action  on  the  matter.  How- 
ever, the  Board  of  Appeal  is  an  inde- 
pendent body  and  does  not  haveto  fol- 
low the  recommendations  of  the  BRA, 
even  though  It  sits  also  as  a  planning 
beard! 

:        £  ;£*      •■£  -^*  ■-.  .- 

.  FlaMrtyjsfBRA  duties  aiso  in-* 
■  .  siuar  some  other  heavy  responsibil- 
ities, sue  tf  as  keeping.an  eye  oo  Houli- 
han's restaurant  and  lounge  in  60 
State  Street  near  the  Faneuil  Hall 
JMaciletplace.  "Last-  &ear  Flaherty 
bioutfted  a  personal  crusade  against 
Houlihan's  to  make  sure  that  the  res- 
turant  did  not  establish  a  major  disco 
operation,  which  the  proprietors  had 
no  intention  of  doing  anyway.  It  took 
a  lot  of  convincing  by  lawyers  for  the 
establishment,  developers  of  60  State 
Street  and  others  summoned  before 
the  BRA  board  by  Flaherty,  that  the 
restaurant's  proposed  dance  floor 
space  was  not  attempting  to  get  into 
the  discotheque  business. 

Flaherty's  watchful  eye  on  the  dai- 
ly doings  of  Houlihan's  has  led  to  the 
discovery  that  the  restaurant  Is  ex- 
panding its  seating  capacity  and  Fla- 
herty has  again  summoned  the  pro- 
prietors before  the  board  to  explain 
what  is  going  on.  BRA  Atty.  Paul 
McCann  recently  explained  to  Fla- 
herty that  the  restaurant  was  taking 
out  the  clamshell  bar  and  a  couple  of 
other  things  to  make  room  for  the 
added  customer  space.  There  was  no 
expansion,  he  said. 

Flaherty,  not  impressed,  got  his 
cronies  to  vote  to  summon  the  propri- 
etors before  the  august  BRA  board  on 
Aug.  21. 


The  North  Station  urban  renewal 
project  has  received  City  Council  ap- 
proval with  some  modifications.  The 
minor  modifications  were  subsequent- 
ly approved  by  the  BRA  and  now  ap- 
proval, is  waiting  from  Byron  Mastth- 
ews.  secretary.  State  Secretary  of 
Communities  and  Development   .'  2  - 


The;  minor  changes  deal  most  ry 
wttrnPhe  Sub  AreaH  ef  the  plan,  which 
covess  most'  of  the  area  behind  the 
Boston  Garden  and  covering  the  State 
Dept.  of  Public  Works  and  motor  regis- 
try building.  This  area  is  seen  as  a 
major  redevelopment  program  that 
woaM  create  an  island  residsentlal 
community,  but  at  a  later  stage. 

Since  this  section,  was  labeled  as 
an  "interim  pten"  subject  to  revisibn 
and  rflnement  at  a  later  date,  the  lan- 
guage was^ modified^ to-  read  that  the 
BRAs^uld'notproceediwtthany  land 
acquisition  within  this  area  until  an 
acceptabvle.  dsetafledandfinanGtaHy 
sound  plan  is  developed1  for  the  area 
and  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
BRA.  the  City  Council  and  the  stole. 

The  plan  now  includes  language 
that  mandates  an  "acceptable,  de- 
tailed and  financially  sound  plan  is 
developed  for  Sub  Area  II  before  any; 
land  acquisitions  are  attempted."  Also 
the  BRA  would  be  required- to  prepare 
and  evaluate  alternative  possibilities 
for  the  ara  and  determine- what  their 
impact  upon  the  development  of  the 
first  area  —  North  Station  itsetf.  phis 
the  still  remaining  residential  area  of 
Billertca  street  and  Lomasney  Way. 
formerly  Lowell  street,  which  abuts 
the  Charles  River  Park  residsentlal 
complex. 

.  The  BRA  would  have  to  prepare  de- 
tailed work  programs  taking  into  con- 
siderastion  the  following: 


•  Alternative  land  use  plans  for 
Sub  Area  II. 

•  Preparation  of  market  studies  for 
proposed  land  uses  and  evaluation  of 
economic  feasibility. 

•  Maximizing  public  access  to  land 
use  of  waterfront  areas  along  the 
Charles  River  in  the  North  Statfijn 
area,foruse  by,  residents  of  adjacent 
neighboBhoods  in.  thejuorth  EB*.wiat 
Hnd/ahd-otheiSi  ;  t#    %t 

fSfreparaUan  of  environmental 
impact  anaylses  of  proposed  land 
uses,  including  analyses  of  any  pro- 
posed alterations  to  the  river-  shore- 
line* .    .  ^    |       * 

.  «PtavestlgasUon  of  state  a  nd  feder- 
al financial  commitments.which  may 
be  »equlred  to  carry  out  the  Sub  Area 
n  portion  of  the  desvelopment  plan. 
•  •  Max i  mizlng  opportunities  to-pro- 
ftr  low  and  moderate  Income 
I  within  this  a*ea 
^♦■■MtunMt  potential  private  to* 
weatateqf  Interests  in  the  apa. 
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Recycling  fever  spreads 
across  Ft.  Point  Channel 

I   K>?3  AMD  BLOCK*     AHtHOHV  JjfUDlS^ 


The  search  by  developers  lor  prime 
'  f't'ire  space,  in  lieht  of  the  low  vacan- 
cy raie,  has  taken  at  least  one  develo- 
mcnt  entity  over  to  the  other  side  of 
Port  Point  Channel  near  the  South 
Station  area 

Summer  Street  Eightv  Group,  a  de- 
velopment entity,  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  recycling  one  of  the  eld  wool 
buildings  at  26R  Summer  st  into  a 
prime  office  building,  one  of  the  first 
major  gut  rehabilitation  projects  on 
the  other  s.de  of  the  channel  for  office 
use 

The  development  group,  whose 
principals  include  Kenneth  Wexler  of 
Wexler  Construction  Co  .  Inc..  the 
general  contractor. for  the  project,  has 
gone  all  out  to  develop  a  firs;  class  ad- 
dress and  have  hired  the  internation- 
ally known  architect-planning  firm  of 
Moshe  Safdie  and  Associates,  inc. 
now  based  in  Boston,  to  design  the  re- 
habilitation plan  The  structure  will 
come  out  as  a  nine-level  office  building 
with  67.148  square  feet  o!  rentable 
space 

The  Safdie  firm  is  the  consultant 
planning  firm  for  'he  Boston  Redevel- 
opment Authority  which  fleVlStM  the 
proposed  .xorlh  aiaiion  urban  renew- 


al  project   plan   now   making  the 
rounds  of  local  government  agerties 

The  building  will  have  two  new 
high-speed  elevators,  all  new  windows 
and  >a  ■;.  teotnr"  a  four-story  atrium 
■  the  ;op  four  floors  Bav  windows 
with  harbor  views,  exposed  brick  inte 
P.ors.  indirect  lighting  and  a  two-story 
reiiei  tive-glass  entry  into  the  build- 
ine 


The  structure  was  built  around  tne 
turn  o.*  the  century  of  brick  and  gran- 
ite facing.  Spaulding  &  Slye  Corp.'s 
real  estate  brokerage  division  has 
been  named  leasing  agent  and  James 
E.  Hooper,  assistant  vice  president  of 
S  &  S  says  the  building  is  expected  to 
get  its  first  occupant  by  Dec.  15.  He 
expects  the  building  to  be  leastd  be- 
fore then. 

Tbe  rehabilitation  trend  in  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  area  follows  the 
pattern  set  on  the  intown  side  of  Fort 
Point  Channel,  along  Atlantic  avenue 
where  new  owners  of  Russia  Wharf 
building  and  the  former  Sheraton 
Building  have  turned  or  are  turning 
these  old  buildings  into  prime  office 
space.  v 

The  rush  for  new  office  building  lo- 
cations may  present  a  problem  to  citv 
planners,   however,   who  would  also 

like  to  see  the  Fort  Point  Channel  get 
a  good  share  of  housing,  also  a  scarce 
commodity  in  the  city.  But  it  mav  be 
that  developers  find  it  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  recycle  buildings  for  commer- 
cial space  than  for  housing  since  the 
local  governmental  agencies,  who 
should  be  promoting  housing  develop 
ments.  can  also  be  the  very  ones  to  de- 
lay such  housing  plans. 

For  example,  when  Rose  Associ- 
ates, owner  of  much  of  the  propenv 
along  Fort  Point  Channel,  decided  to 
iaunch  the  initial  phase  of  a  major 
housing  program  to  be  developed  from 
recycling  old  warehouse  buldings.  it 
first  ran  into  delays  from  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  board.  It 
then,  after  receiving  BRA  endorse- 
ment, ran  into  another  lone  delay 
from  the  Beard  of 
Appeal. 


The  search  for  old  buildings  for 
prime  office  space  conversion  could  be 
further  encouraged  by  the  latest  re- 
port from  the  national  real  estate  bro- 
kerage firm  of  Julien  J.  Studley.  Inc.. 
with  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  firm,  which  has  offices  in  Bos- 
ton as  well  as  other  major  cities,  re- 
ports that  there  is  an  increasinglv 
wider  gap  showing  up  between  office 
rentals  in  downtown-central  business 
districts  and  the  suburban  areas 

According  to  its  Spacedata  repor 
on  office  rentals.  New  York  downtow 
office  rentals  are  almost  triple  those  c 
suburban  New  York,  and  since  New' 
York  is  where  trends  are  set.  other 
areas  will  be  experiencing  the  same 
situation. 

In  Washington.  DC,  rents  down 
town  for  new  office  space  are  about- 
$18  to  $25  per  square  foot  while  the 
same  type  of  space  in  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  suburbsn  rents  for  $15 
to  $13.  In  Chicago,  first  rate  new 
downtown  space,  says  Studlev.  is  cost- 
ing tenants  $16  to  $22  a  >quare  foot. 
compared  to  $11  to  $14  in  the  sub- 
urbs. 

In  Boston,  according  to  Steve  Da- 
vis, local  manager  for  Studley.  dotn- 
wown  rentals  of  the  newest  of  new 
buildings  range  from  $18  to  $25.  com- 
pared to  suburbn  rentals  of  $14  to 
$14.50.  but  he  thinks  that  whatever  is 
available  in  the  suburban  area  will 
soon  be  depleted  because  of  the  lack  of 
land  for  construction 

[j 

"Phenomenal "  is  the  word  used  bv 
John  J  Sousa,  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  of  Commonwealth  Mortgage 
Co  .  Inc..  in  describing  the  interest 
shown  in  mortgages  since  the  mort- 
gage interest  rate  began  coming 
down. 

The  firm  has  received  SIO  million 


*L* 


in  mortgage  applications  daring  the 
two-week  period  from  June  2  through 
June  13.  "and  if  this  were  to  keep  up. 
it  would  translate  to  a  quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually."  said  Sousa 

The  bulk  of  the  requests  were  for 
the  government  loan  programs,   pri- 
marily VA  and   FHA   insured   mort 
gages,  he  said. 

The  firm  deals  in   the  secondary 


mortgage  market  —  mortgages  bat  ked 
tnrough  federal  government  agenc_\ 
programs 


Sousa  savs  the  loans  Jt  1 '. 


per- 


cent seem  to  bo  attracting  interest." 
even  though  there  are  five  points  in-! 
volved  (a  point  is  one  percent  of  the" 
mortgage  amount  demanded  as  a  one-i 
time  cost).  Four  points  are  gotten  '. 
from  the  seller  and  one  from  the  buv,-  ! 
er.  notes  Sousa  !  : 


^^     ■>*•  — aBg"CTff"'  -    3     "|  ^h-^-  -H 


View  of  268  Summer  St..  to  be  recycled  into  first  class  of  ice  space.  Archi-T.T 
.tect  is  Moshe  Safdie  and  Associates.  _GlC6E  photo  bv  david  i  s  ---..  . 
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Living  aloft  in  Bostor 

The  state  of  commercial-to-residential  conversion 


>y  Buz  Hargraves  V.      1~v-*-,  ' 

Not  long  ago,  a  weekend  visitor  to 
the  industrial  area  east  of  Fort 
Point  Channel  would  have  found 
in  urban  ghost  town.  Though  humming 
vith  commerce  during  the  week,  this 
nulti-level  mass  of  solid,  many-colored 
jrick  warehouses  was  peacefully  aban- 
ioned  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays:  one- 
ind-a-half  million  feet  of  floor  space  and 


not  a  soul  in  sight,  the  only  sound  coming 
from  an  occasional  seagull. 

That  has  changed  now.  Under  the 
shadow  of  the  Summer  Street  overpass 
on  Congress  Street,  two  antique  shops 
have  appeared.  Unnecessarily  large  signs 
slapped  on  warehouse  facades  advertise 
space  for  sale  or  lease.  Some  very  domes- 
tic-looking   garbage    is    turning    up    in 


trashbins  in  alleys  between  stark  brick  fa- 
cades, and  a  prescient  graffitist  has 
sprayed  in  Day-Glo  orange  on  an  A- 
Street  building:  "Mondo  Condo."  Is  it 
the  beginning  of  a  trend?  The  young, 
moneyed,  and  restless  have  taken  to  cas- 
ing the  area  on  weekends,  hoping  they 
will  be  the  first  to  know.  If  legally  sanc- 
tioned loft  living  comes  to  Boston,  this  is 
where  it  will  take  hold. 

Across  the  channel  and  the  tracks,  in 
the  area  bounded  by  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Kneeland  Street,  and  the  Central  Artery, 
other  tokens  of  nascent  loft  development 
are  evident.  Some  residential  lofts, 
notably  those  developed  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Artists'  Foundation,  have 
been  around  for  some  time  now.  This  ac- 
tive but  not  thriving  commercial  area, 
called  the  Leather  District  for  the  many 
shoe  concerns  there,  has  fewer  residen- 
tial possibilities  than  Fort  Point  Channel 
but  is  still  an  area  being  watched  by 
developers  and  loft  seekers  alike  for  pos- 
sibilities of  converting  underused  space 
to  airy  residences. 

Several  factors  will  have  a  bearing  on 
whether  residential  loft  development  ac- 
celerates in  these  two  areas  in  the  coming 
months  and  years.  One  is  a  BRA  report 
due  to  be  released  this  week,  on  the 
Leather  District.  According  to  BRA  plan- 
ner Larry  Koff,  it  will  propose  guidelines 
that  the  city  would  like  to  see  imple- 
mented wherever  residential  develop- 
ment in  commercial  areas  is  being  con- 
sidered. Since  loft  development  inevi- 
tably happens  in  areas  not  zoned  for  resi- 
dential use,  zoning  and  building-code 
provisions  are  quite  often  at  odds  with 
what  the  potential  loft  dweller  or  de- 
veloper envisions.  And  while  the  city  and 
the  BRA  generally  favor  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  housing,  they  do  not  wish 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  communities. 
.  Loft  living  has  only  recently  taken  on 
high-fashion  status;  it  is  an  activity  with 
a  modest  history,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
associated  with  artists,  chances  are  the 
bourgeoisie  would  never  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  it.  Working  artists  have 
long  used  lofts  for  practical  reasons:  they 
are  often  cheap;  they  are  spacious  and 
unfinished,  making  it  possible  for  an  art- 
ist to  spread  out  and  not  be  concerned 
about  damaging  surroundings;  and,  con- 
sistent with  the  view  of  artists  as  bohe- 
mian,  lofts  are  usually  in  non-residential 
areas,  which  keeps  the  distinct  behaviors 
and  cultures  of  artists  and  upright  citi- 
zens safely  apart  from  one  another. 
In  many  cases,  such  arti«»s'  lofts  are 

Typical  Boston  loft  spaces  before, 

during,   and  after   rnrmprcinn 
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illegally  occupied  and  lacking  many  of 
the  amenities  Americans  have  come  to 
consider  essential  for  domestic  life.  In 
other  cases,  though,  artists  have  grouped 
together  to  purchase  or  lease  a  building  of 
lofts  on  a  legal  basis,  using  the  space  for 
both  working  and  shelter.  These  loft 
apartments  must  be  as  well-appointed  as 
any  other  multi-dwelling  structure,  in 
order  to  meet  building-code  require- 
ments for  residences. 

It  is  this  type  of  loft  that  has  inspired 
today's  chic  designer  loft,  of  the  kind 
seen  occasionally  in  Sunday  or  slick- 
paged  magazines.  Such  lofts  are  a  far  cry 
from  what  a  working  artist  would  desire 
or  could  afford,  but  are  nonetheless  a  ris- 
ing star  in  today's  urban-housing  mar- 
ket. Thus  lofts  can  be  seen  following  the 
career  path  set  out  by  denim  jeans:  first  a 
functional  possession  of  a  working  mi- 
nority, next  upgraded  to  a  symbol  of  an 
unconventional  and  probably  lurid  life- 
style, and  now  co-opted  as  a  designer 
product,-  usually  over-priced  and  with, 
jistincfrf  eatures  of  its  own,  but  not  fit  for 
its  original  purpose. 

Many  who  can  afford  lofts  want  them,; 
and  developers,  too,  find  loft  conver-' 
sions  attractive.  Certain  structures  not' 
traditionally  used  for  housing  become 
available  for  residential  conversion  (such 
as  warehouses  and  factories),  and  while 
such  buildings  may  require  extensive, 
plumbing,  electrical,  and  KgaMrvg/ven- 
tilation/air-conditioning  work  to  "bring 
them  up  to  code,"  less  structural  work  is 
necessary  than  for  a  conventional  hous- 
ing-unit conversion. 

These  factors  —  housing  demand  and 
development  opportunity  —  have  made 
commercial  loft  conversions  a  big  busi- 
ness in  some  older  manufacturing  cities, 
particularly  New  York.  In  Boston,  the 
movement  is  just  getting  under  way  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  move  quickly,  con- 
sidering the  economy,  legal  require- 
ments, and  uncertainty  about  future 
plans  for  the  areas  in  which  loft  living  is 
likely  to  increase.  In  the  Leather  District, 
no  further  plans  have  reached  the  pro- 
posal stage,  but  according  to  Koff,  some 
are  being  talked  about  now.  Potential  de- 
velopers are  waiting  to  see  the  soon-to- 
be-released  report  on  the  district,  which 
will  clarify  the  city's  posture  on  furthei 
housing  development  there  and  detail 
other  plans  or  ideas  the  city  may  have  for 
the  area. 


The  Leather  District's  heyday  is  long 
past  now,  but  the  area  is  clean,  well-con- 
structed, and  the  home  of  several  busi- 
nesses. Its  proximity  to  downtown  makes 
it  attractive  to  urban  workers  but  also 
limits  the  possibilities  of  much  more  resi- 
dential development:  it  is  closely  con- 
structed, with  little  open  space  andscarce 
on-street  parking.  The  area  cannot  con- 
tain an  influx  of  around-the-clock  resi- 
dents. 

The  Fort  Point  Channel  (FPC)  area  has 
far  greater  possibilities.  It,  too,  is  well 
past  its  commercial  prime,  which  came  in 
the  first  few  decades  of  the  century,  when 
the  Boston  Wharf  Company  erected  80 
buildings,  all  but  a  few  of  the  structures 
in  the  whole  district.  Today,  the  circular 
BW  Co.  logo  still  emblazons  the  build- 
ings that  once  served  as  stopping  places 
for  the  mammoth  volume  of  goods 
moving  in  and  out  of  Boston  Harbor. 
With  New  England's  decline  as  a  manu- 
facturing and  shipping  center  in  the  past 
half  century,  the  Boston  Wharf  ware- 
house empire  has  suffered  increasingly 
high  vacancy  rates,  but  all  the  buildings, 
averaging  six  stories  with  basements,  are 
structurally  sound;  all  have  one  or  more 
elevators,  and  many  are  fully  heated. 

Also  convenient  to  downtown,  FPC  is 
ruggedly  picturesque,  making  it  even 
more  attractive  as  a  new  housing  area, 
and  Boston  Wharf  Company  is  not  una- 
ware of  its  housing  potential.  It  has  got- 
ten the  go-ahead  to  develop  a  number  of 
market-rate  condominiums  on  Sleeper 
Street.  These  units  are  described  as  "loft- 
type"  apartments  "by  Boston  Wharf,  but  a 
BRA  spokesman  says  they  will  be  more 
conventional  housing  units. 

Boston  Wharf  has  been  approached  by 
an  artists'  group  about  actual  loft  con- 
Continued  on  page  11 
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versions  in  some  of  its  buildings. 

So  far  nothing  has  happened,  but 

according  to  Bob  Kenney  of  the 

company,  "We  are  discussing  it 

with    the    artists    and    their 

lawyers." 

Chris  Norton,  BRA  neighbor- 
hood planner  for  South  Boston, 
speculates  that  Boston  Wharf 
Company,  having  easier  access  to 
significant  financial  backing  (it  is 
jointly  owned  by  an  American 
and  a  British  financial  concern),  is 
more  likely  to  go  for  thorough 
renovation,  making  market-rate 
housing  of  its  properties,  provid- 
ed that  the  Sleeper  Street  venture 
proves  successful.  Less-expen- 
sive artist-oriented  loft  conver- 
sions are  more  likely  to  occur 
among  the  few  privately  owned 
buildings  in  the  FPC  area.  These 
buildings,  scattered  along 
Summer,  Congress,  A,  Worm- 
wood, and  Binford  Streets,  are 
similar  structurally  to  Boston 
Wharf  buildings,  and  many  are 
now  in  partial  commercial  use. 
An  owner  looking  to  up  the  in- 
come on  such  properties  without 
a  huge  outlay  of  capital  —  such  as 
would  be  necessary  in  a  full-: 
blown  renovation  —  may  find  it 
worthwhile  to  do  the  minimum  of 
work  that  will  bring  the  build- 
ings up  to  residence  building- 
code  requirements,  leaving  the 
loft  spaces  essentially  unfin- 
ished. These  spaces  would  then 
be  marketed  —  possibly  as  ren- 
tals but  probably  as  condomini- 
ums —  significantly  below  mar- 
ket rate,  at  a  price  that  a  working 
artist  might  afford. 

One  such  building,  in  fact,  may 
be  on  its  way  to  the  artists'-loft 
market  if  the  Zoning  Board  of 
Appeals  approves  the  owner's 
proposal.  The  owner  of  the  build- 
ing, at  326  A  Street,  wants  to  con- 
vert the  currently  underused  six- 
story  building  into  three  lower 
floors  of  commercial  space  and 
three  upper  stories  containing 
nine  lofts. 

A  more  interesting  case  pend- 
ing before  the  board  concerns  the 


building  at  42-50  Binford  Street. 
Space  in  that  building  has  been 
rented  as  commercial  artist  space, 
but  apparently  the  building  has 
become  quasi-residential  and  the 
owner  has  petitioned  the  board  to 
"legalize"  the  residents  there. 
Such  a  request  is  not  routine  and 
does  not  address  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  zoning  code.  It  is  not 
known  what  arguments  the 
owner  will  use  in  his  case,  and  we 
were  unable  to  contact  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  trust  in  whose 
name  the  building  is  registered. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  A 
Street  and  Binford  Street  cases, 
BRA's  Chris  Norton  is  optimistic 
about  further  residential  loft  de- 
velopment in  the  area.  He  is  cau- 
tious, though,  about  getting  too 
specific.  "We  have  proposals 
coming  out  our  ears,"  he  says,  not 
only  for  residential  development 
but  a  number  of  schemes  and 
master  plans  for  the  whole  north 
South  Boston  area.  Long  under- 
utilized, it  is  now  being  looked  to 
by  developers  and  speculators  as 
a  possible  site  for  a  trade-con- 
vention center,  a  tourist-enter- 
tainment complex,  and  new  in- 
dustries and  technologies,  to 
name  a  few.  With  such  big- 
money  propositions  on  the  hori- 
zon, it  is  not  known  what  posi- 
tion loft  housing  will  take  in  the 
line-up  of  development  interests 
in  the  area. 

The  BRA  is  thus  understand- 
ably cautious  about  implying 
blanket  approval  for  loft  conver- 
sions around  FPC.  Similarly,  in 
the  Leather  District,  growing  con- 
cern from  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community  that  they  will  be 
displaced  by  rising  rents  and 
property  values  if  loft  conver- 
sions accelerate  has  made  the 
BRA  cautious  about  encouraging 
developers  there.  Two  pieces  of 
law,  the  zoning  code  and  build- 
ing code,  provide  the  legal  chan- 
nels through  which  city  govern- 
ment can  oversee  and  to  some  de- 
gree control  loft  conversions. 

Both  FPC  and  the  Leather  Dis- 
trict arc  "M"-zones  (M-4  and  M- 
8,  respectively;  the  M  is  for 
manufacturing,  the  number  de- 
fines limits  of  the  permissable  ra- 
tio of  flooT  area  to  lot  size),  and 


residential  conversion  in  such 
areas  is  a  conditionally  allowed 
use.  Thus,  when  a  proposed  resi- 
dential use  is  indicated  on  an 
application  for  a  building  permit 
in  an  M-zone,  the  application  is 
referred  to  the  Zoning  Board  of 
Appeals,  where  the  applicant  — 
the  owner  or  the  developer  of  the 
property  intended  for  conver- 
sion —  must  argue  his  case  for  set- 
ting up  a  residence. 

For  a  conditional  use  to  be  ap- 
proved, the  board  must  find  the 
proposed  conversion  appropriate 
for  the  area,  not  a  nuisance  or  an 
adversity  to  the  neighborhood, 
and  complete  with  provisions  for 
adequate  and  appropriate  facili- 
ties. The  zoning  code  specifies 
other  conditions  which  must  be 
met  —  or  waived,  at  the  board's 
discretion  —  concerning  open 
space,  off-street  parking,  and  lot- 
area-to-dwelling-unit  ratios. 

Usually  more  difficult  to  meet 
are  building-code  requirements. 
Generally  speaking,  residences 
have  some  of  the  most  stringent 
code  requirements,  while  build- 
ings typically  converted  for  loft 
living  space  -r  warehouses  and 
factories  —  were  built  in  compli- 
ance with  much  more  lenient  code 
provisions.  Electrical  wiring, 
plumbing,  ventilation,  and  egress 
requirements  are  often  difficult  to 
meet  in  buildings  that  were  never 
intended  for  people  to  live  in. 

Since  loft  development  is  not 
always  welcomed  by  area  resi- 
dnts,  the  BRA  and  zoning  board 
can  be  expected  to  stick  close  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  granting 
conditional-use  permissions, 
thereby  warding  off  possible  le- 
gal challenges  from  disgruntled  or 
displaced  parties.  Some  parking 
and  open-space  requirements 
were  waived  to  permit  the  now- 
existing  lofts  in  the  Leather  Dis- 
trict, but  according  to  Larry  Koff, 
this  is  not  likely  to  become  a  prac- 
tice. 

South  Boston  residents  voiced 
surprisingly  strident  opposition 
to  Boston  Wharf's  Sleeper  Street 
development,  considering  that 
FPC  is  separated  from  the  resi- 
dential areas  of  South  Boston  by  a 
considerable  no-man's  land  of 
rail    yards,    factories,    and    open 
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Condo  Artists      /35S 

Liza  Peterson  concludes  in  her  article  on  loA  living 
(RP,  4/19)  that  artists  are  incapable  of  working 
together  to  acquire  legal  living  space  because  they  are 
on  a  perpetual  ego  trip. 

This  is  a  remarkable  assertion  to  make  in  a  city  that 
boasts  so  many  examples  to  the  contrary.  We  know  of 
four  such  projects,  involving  the  labor  of  perhaps  fifty 
artists  in  all,  in  the  Leather  District  alone.  Even  the 
Artspace  program  of  the  Artists'  Foundation  was 
developed  out  of  work  done  by  the  Boston  Visual  Art- 
ists' Union. 

Ms.  Peterson  mentions  two  counter-examples  in 
her  article  —  a  campaign  to  secure  a  mixed-use  vari- 
ance in  the  Leather  District,  and  the  development  of 
the  so-called  Artists'  Condo.  Amazingly,  she  credits 
these  achievements  to  institutions  (the  BJ£A  and  the 
Artists'  Foundation)  instead  of  to  those  who  actually 
did  the  work. 

As  those  who  developed  the  Artists'  Condo,  we 
know  that  the  buying  was  artist-organized,  artist- 
bought,  artist-developed,  and  artist-supervised  during 
renovation.  A  representative  of  the  Artists'  Founda- 
tion was  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  project,  but 
his  role,  and  that  of  the  foundation  generally,  has  been 
peripheral. 

The  point  is  that  artists  have  done  it  and  can  do  it. 
The  process  takes  more  out  of  you  than  you  ever 
thought  you  had  to  give,  but  it  can  happen. 

Fred  Hapgood 

Michael  Mulhern 

Suzanne  Piening 

Tina  Stack 

Virginia  Gunter 

Susan  Heideman 

Boston 
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IOTS  AND  BLOCKS 

By  ANTHONY  J.  YUDIS^*B 

... '  i-r  ■ 

A  step  toward  what  is  expected  to  be* 
the  beginn..ig  of  a  new-  residential  n«gb-y 
borhood  in  the  warehouse  and  mamtf  a«-i 
curing  area  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel  wae_ 
takto  recently  as  the  Boston  Redevelop. ' 
mrttf  Aiithnnty  endorsed  proposed  build-- 
tog^ranances  that  will  allow  the  construe-' 
ttopof  89  luxury  condominium  units.    '*'*• 
•  ;!$»  Associates,  of  New  York;  and 
1W»  and  City  Property  Ltd.,  of  London 
aw'wmers  of  33  acres  of  land  and  proper- 
ty aflng  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area- 
tmitA  as  the  Boston  Wharf  Co.  proper^' 
tiejCToe  property  extends,  from  the-GS- 
I(fj«fpjbnt  on  one  side  to  Northern  avwue 
«the  other:  .:--  ££** 

The  develoment  entity  plans,  £nj  its 
mi  tiai  pilot  project,  to  recycle  three  fiv*-.l 
andsix-storr  former  warehouse  building.  ? 
into  apartments,  at  15-21;  29-31.  and.  and. ; 
3&$?;Sleeper  st;  near  Congress  street  aod>  ? 
thmaw  Children's  Museum.  '-*..-* 

Rom  Associates  had  hoped  to,  lauacn-"* 
the  program  back  in  January ,  but  wheat  ^ 
someconcern  was  voiced  by  South  Bostoo  * 
community  representatives,  the  BRA  sug- 
gested, before  endorsing  the  variance*, 
that_ihe  developers  sit  down-  with  the-- 
community  and  come  to  a  meeting  of  the 
minds. 

At  last  week's  BRA  board  meeting 
James  Flaherty,  board  member  and  South 
Boston  resident,  who  also  is  active  ia 
community  affairs,  tokLhis  fellow  board 
members  that  the  developers  bad  met 
with -the  commurflty  and  had  come  to  aav 
agreement  on.  such  concerns  as  parking, 
employment  and  pricing  policies,  and  that 
he  himself  had  no  objections  to  the  pro- 
ject' 

ft-now  goes  to  the  Board  of  Appeal- 
which  must  give  its  official  approval.  At 
the  January  hearing  developers  indicated 
that' market  prices  would  be  about  $75,00© 
to  J85;0O»  per  unit,  but  noted  that  the  fi- 


nal price*  would  depend  on  the  reac  non 
of  the  market. 

~"The  Board  of  Appeal  is  expected  to 
hear  the  petition  for  variances  in  April. 
The  BRA  planning  staff  found  that  the 
plan-  is  "consistent  with  the  residsential 
development  of  the  wterf  ront  area." 


The  BRA  board  last  week  balked  at 
giving  permission  to  its  director  Robert 
Ryan  to  have  his  staff  draw  up  a  favor- 
able report  and  decision  for  the  controver- 
sial 150-unit  elderly  housing  develoment 
for  Brighton  at  Washington  street,  Cbfejt. 
road  and  Egremont  street. 
',-  -The  project  would  be  built  by  ffnai 
tTrrth  Senior  Citizens 'Housing  Corp., 
which  two  weeks  ago  at  a  public  bearing 
petitioned  the  BRA  for  a  Chapter  121A 
limited  dividend  tax  agreement.  The 
agreement  would  allow  the  development 
as-tity  to  pay"  the  city  a  percentage  of  in- 
come rather  than  regular  taxes  based  on 
assessments  and  the  tax  rate. 
;'  Authorization  to  draw  up  a  favorable 
resort  does  apt  commit  the  BRA  to  ap- 
prove the  project,  but  would  save  time  if 
and  when  the  BRA  is  ready  to  give  its  ap- 
proval. 

However,  the  BRA  board  gave  the  re- 
quest a  lukewarm  reception,  particularly. 
Flaherty  who  expressed  anger  that  the  de- 
velopment entity  had  not  completed  to  his 
satifaction  a.  tenant  selection  committee 
plan.  The  matter  was  tabled  for  another 
two  weeks. 

The  board  was  informed  that  the  local 
community  newspaper  had  editorialized 
against  the  project  and  one  member  said 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  board 
would  approve  it,  so  that  asking  for  ap- 
proval to  draw  up  a  favorable  report  wa» 
prematura.   .-..-, 


z 


.  Ar  the  public  hearing  two  weeks  ago' 
rhere  was  substantia}  opposition  ex- 
pressed by  some  neighborhood  represen- 
tatives who  alleged  the  district  was  ak 
'ready  heavily  impacted  with  elderly 
housing  and  that  future  traffic  congestion 
problems  would  result..  B'nai  B'rith  also 
had  a  number  of  people  to  testify  in  favei 
of  the  project  They  cited  an  enormous 
shortagae  of  housing  to  take  adequate 
care  of  the  area's  elderly  residsents  faced 
with  rising  rents  while  living  on  fixed  u> 

The; turnkey  method  of  building  pubiH 
housing  projects  was  formul4tedj_aju 
rar""* ■**■  reducing  the  time  inwjIVed  it 
■nTtrnf-arTroject  together  : 


built.  At  one  time  when  publie  bowing 
authorities  only  could  develop  sock  too* 
ing  it  often  took  anywhere  ton  ?w.  * 
three  years  before  a  project  got  urt»tSe* 
ground  because  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  red  tape  involved  within,  such  public 
agencies-  Later,  the  turnkey  approach' 
was  approved  which  allows  the  public 
■  housing  agency  to,  in  effect,  "boy""*  com* 
pleted  housilng  package  from  private-de- 
veloper* who  would  find  theirown'siteav* 
produce  the  designs  and  buiH  ike  project 
after  completing,  negotiations  with  **j 
public  housing  agencies  involve*  ,      .    \ 
I      One  of  the  record  time  savers  ka»  to  b»; 
the  development  package  produced  by  the 
State  Street  Development  Co.  of  Boston 
and  architects  Brett  Donham  &  Tadhg* 
Sweeney  of  Boston,  with  cooperatiosr 
from  the  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department's  regional  office 
in  Boston,  thi;Mass.,  Housing  FinaoBwi 
Agency  and  the  Barnstable  Honsinf. [t& 
thority.  ■■'.)■        %3S| 

The  result  was  that  from  the  time  they 
Wunit  elderly  housing  proposal  was  ac* 
cepted,  on  May. 29  last'  year,  by  B3H)| 
ground  was  broken  only  six  months  bjter; 
The  development,  at  Old  OAmjreag 
and  South  Street  in  downtown  Hyannta 
flg  die  Cape^was  conceived,  according:  ta> 

Tadhg  Sweeney,  architect  in  charge,  as  "a 
large  rambling  Cape  Cod  hotel  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  particular  need*  ot 
the  elderly.  The  result  is  a  familiar  rest-; 
dennal  environment  that  allows  for  ind-' 
sependent  living  as  well  as  communal  ac* 
tivitie*." 

The  development  will  have  two  comm- 
kunal  dining  rooms  which  will  serve  as- 


the  headquarter*  of  a  country- wide  nutri- 
tion program. 

.  Occupancy  is  expected  by-  the  end  of' 
this  yes*.  \  *i 

■wi 

D 


-.$* 


:  i>  •;-* 


Publications,  Inc.  of  Needham  ', 
Heights,  has  published  its  latest  edition  of 
"Us  Bty  Book,^  the  directory  of  more  ' 

*—»»■  -~— ~*~ L~  ■  i    "      ti  ~ I  -  -    *  ( 

'than  9C.Q00  general  contractors,  subcor*. 
.tractors,  matergj-aad:  equipment  suppift 

■■  era,  architaeaf.  es^seers,  .coosultantsy 
-Tnamrfaejiirers  and  represenutives  and] 

'  others  doing  business  in  New  England.    , 

i  Tho.  U48-page  guide,  a  larger  ve 
«u* fwfaa ftsuesT  tssegtof  flu  $4f| 
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4  »anit  eWerty  hmntag  pn»j«et  designed  *y  Brett 
*  T**Mg  Sweeaej,  treait«tt  of  Basi^  jb«  dewteped 


Smtoy  project  far  the  Banostabie  Boating  Authority  by- 
a„8^Str«^e«h^artCfc^;.^w_^r..w,,A       S 
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Rees^seeks  housing  aid  for  city  artists 

Artists  living  and  working  in  Boston 


\ 


are  gradually  bejng  forced  out  of  the  city 
due  to  zoning  variances  which  make  it  too 
expensive  for  them  to  maintain  space  in 
one  neighborhood  for  very  long,  according 
to  a  letter  sent  out  Friday  to  various  Bos- 
ton agencies  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Cul- 
tural Affairs. 

The  letter,  penned  by  OCA  director 
Helen  Rees,  calls  for  a  coalition  of  the 
city's  businesses  and  artists  to  examine 
housing  problems  artists  have  encoun- 
tered in  the  city  over  the  last  few  years.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Housing, 
Boston  Visual  Artists  Union,  Artists 
Foundation,  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
toority.  Institute  of  Contemporary-Art 
andvarious  members  of  the  city's  finan- 
cial community.  '  ^ 
The  letter,  in  part,  reads:  "Boston's  art- 
ists are  a  major  asset  to  the  city.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  address  the  needs  of  the 
artists  or  face  the  possibility  of  a  major 
migration  of  artists  out  of  the  city." 

Lisa  Lefer,  a  spokesperson  for  the 
OCA,  said  artists  in  the  city  are  constant- 
ly searching  for  suitable  loft  space  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Since  a  fire  de- 
stroyed a  major  artists'  housing  project  in 
Jamaica  Plain  in  1976,  artists  have  relo- 


cated primarily  in  two  areas  of  the  city, 

the  leather  district  that  abuts  Chinatown, 

and  the  Fort  Point  Channel  district  near 

South  Station. 

But,  now,  new  zoning  variances  are 

"railroading"  artists  from  their  homes  in 

these  areas,  Lefer  says. 

Dan  Corrigan,  executive  director  of 

the  Artists  Foundation,  a  group  founded 
five  years  ago  to  fund  professional  artists 
in  Massachusetts,  said  the  Zoning  Board 
of  Appeals  will  decide  shortly  on  an  item 
which,  if  passed,  would  allow  the  conver- 
sion of  loft  space  in  the  leather  district 
into  condominiums,  thus  pricing  a  major- ' 
ity  of  artists  out  of  the  area. 

-  TOM  SABULIS 
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Office  market 
tight,  Boston  looks 
for  places  to  build 
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By  Anthony  J.  Yudis 
Globe  Real  Estate  Editor 

With  the  city  of  Boston  experiencing  a 
tight  office  market,  it's  conceivable  that 
development  entities  will  be  looking  for 
desirable  sites  for  potential  new  construc- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

Where  are  the  more  desirable  sites? 

According  to  the  secopd  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive office  market  study  completed 
by  consultants  and  staff  of  the  city's  plan- 
ning department,  within  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority,  the  areas  most  in 
demand  Would  be  the  Broad  street  area 
(financial  district),  the  waterfront  and 
the  South  Station  area. 

The  South  Boston  side  of  the'  Fort 
Point  Channel  —  an  area  seen  as  a  major 
development  district  of  the  future  — 
received  the  largest  negative  response  (70 
percent  from  the  493  office  tenant  em- 
ployers surveyed  by  the  city). 

The  study  released  recently,  "The~\Of- 
fice  Industry  Survey,  Part  II,  An  Analysis 
of  Office  Tenant  Responses,"  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  topics,  relating  to  the  Bos- 
ton office  industry  which  has  been  an  im- 
portant growth  product  in  Boston  since 
the  1960s. 

In  the  job  category,  in  January  of  1978 
there  were  147,600  workers  in  these  down- 
town competitive  office  buildings,  repre- 
senting more  than  half  (54  percent)  of  the 
272,000  workers  employed  downtown  and 
more  than  a  quarter  (28  percent)  of  the 
city's  total  work  force  of  535,000. 

Office  building  employers  responding 
to  the  survey  indicated  that  they  consider 
the  South  Boston  side  of  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  as  aesthetically  undesir- 
able, poorly  situated  to  clients,  supportive 
business  and  major  financial  institutions, 
with  poor  access  to  the  MBTA's  rapid 
transit  system.  But  the  study  notes  also 
that  many  of  those  responding  were  only 
"vaguely  familiar"  with  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area. 

"Perceptionally,  its  distance  from 
South  Station  was  greatly  exaggerated." 

Areas  perceived  as  being  undesirable 
office  locations  included  also  North  Sta- 
tion and  the  midtown  area  (between  the 
Back  Bay  and  the  financial  district)  in- 
cluding the  Combat  Zone  area,  garment 
district  and  Park  Square). 

The  midtown  market  area  will  remain 


the  problem  office  area  in  Boston,  says 
the  survey. 

"Projections  based  on  questionnaire 
responses  call  for  a  yearly  loss  of  approxi- 
mately 83,700  gross  square  feet,  totalling 
418,500  gross  square  feet  by  the  end  of 
1982,"  says  the  survey. 

"This  is  not  good  news  for  an  area  cur- 
rently experiencing  a  vacancy  rate  of 
close  to  30  percent  (totaling  1.3  million 
gross  square  feet  of  vacant  office  space)." 

The  survey  notes,  however,  that  with 
construction  of  a  state  transportation 
building  to  begin  this  spring,  theater  dis- 
trict improvements  and  Tufts  Universi- 
ty's expansion  plans,  "Confidence  in  this 
area  as  an  office  center  should  greatly 
improve." 

The  survey  says  it  expects  the  office 
space  market  in  downtown  Boston  to  re- 
main healthy  into  the  1980s  as  the  city's 
economy  continues  to  expand. 

"While  the  amount  of  office  space  ab- 
sorbed will  not  equal  levels  prevalent 
during  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s 
(900,000  to  1.6  million  gross  square  feet 
yearly),  office  space  demand  will  be 
strong  enough  to  facilitate  rehabilitation 
of  older  buildings  and  the  construction  of 
an  additional  one  million  square  feet  of 
leasable  space,"  the  survey  says. 

The  study  couples  the  job  increase 
with  the  amount  of  office  space  built  in 
the  city,  noting  that  since  1960,  roughly 
15.5  million  square  feet  of  competitive  of- 
fice space  was  either  built  or  created  from 
the  conversion  of  non-office  structures. 

Since  1966,  notes  the  study,  40,860  jobs 
were  added  to  downtown  Boston's  com- 
petitive office  buildings. 

The  jobs,  office  tenant  employers  re- 
ported in  the  survey,  were  created  mainly 
through  the  expansion  of  existing  firms  in 
downtown  Boston. 

More  than  400  office  building  tenant 
employers  reporting  in  the  survey,  pro- 
jected an  increase  of  employment  in 
Boston's  downtown  competitive  office 
buildings  of  15,680  jobs  through  the  end  of 
1983,  a  1.6  percent  annual  increase,  ac- 
cording to  the  survey. 

The  106,000  workers  employed  in  com- 
petitive office  space  in  1966  climbed  to 
147,200  by  January  1978.  By  1983,  this 
number  is  expected  to  increase  to  approx- 
imately 163,000  workers,  notes  the  survey. 


All  that  was  left  last  week  of  the  1953  building  of  the  old 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  Building  in  Post  Office  Square.  Demo- 
lition is  under  way  to  make  way  for  a  39-story,  750,600  square- 
foot  office  building,  a  300- room  hotel  and  400-car  garage  to  be 

the  private  sector  to  help  make  that  fu 


developed  by  The  Beacon  Companies  of  Boston.  One  building, 
built  in  1922,  will  remain  and  recycled  for  the  hotel  portion. 
Architects  are  Jung/Brannen  Associates,  and  Pietro  Bellush- 
ehi. 


"The  fastest  growing  firms  in  Boston 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  profes- 
sional and  business  service  firms,  finance, 
insurance,  and  real  estate  firms." 

In  his  introductory  remarks  to  the 
study,  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  notes  that 
currently  only  one  out  of  four  who  work 
m  Boston's  office  buildings  live  in  the 
city. 

"I  would  hope  that  in  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  more  of  Boston's  resident 
workers  would  be  employed  in  Boston's 
offices,  and  that  more  of  those  who  com- 
mute to  Boston  would  want  to  live  in  the 
city  as  they  get  to  know  and  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  city  life." 

§  The  Mayor  notes  that  a  number  of  de- 
veloper proposals  for  new  office  buildings 
are  currently  being  reviewed. 

"The  prospects  for  growth  in  Boston's 
office-based  services  activities  are  one  of 
the  brightest  elements  in  the  city's 
future,"  he  notes,  "andl  will  work  with 


ture  a  reality." 

Robert  Ryan,  director  of  the  BRA 
notes  that  the  study  results  would  be  used 
"to  help  us  make  decisions  in  many  con- 
nected fields,  including  the  future  of 
Boston's  downtown,  public  investment 
requirements,  modernization,  land  use  al- 
ternatives and  renovation  of  older  space 
for  office  use." 

The  study  indicates  that  Boston's  va- 
cancy rate  overall  is  about  nine  percent 
(as  of  October  of  last  year,  6.1  percent  for 
Class  A  modem  buildings  renting  $10  and 
up). 

The  rates  for  Boston  compared  to  na- 
tional downtown  vacancy  rates  over  the 
last  26  years  indicate,  says  the  report,  that 
vacancy  rates  in  downtown  Boston  "have 
deviated  little  from  national  trends." 

"It  should  be  noted,"  says  the  study, 
"that  during  the  year  1965  through  to  ear- 
ly 1976,  downtown  Boston  vacancy  rates 
actually  were  below  national  downtown 


averages  for  the  same  period.  This 
healthy  vacancy  picture  underscores  the 
steady  growth  of  Boston's  finance  and 
service  industries  during  the  last  ten 
years  and  their  potential  for  further 
growth  during  the  next  decade." 

The  survey  was  undertaken  by  consul- 
tant""Michael  Matrullo  in  conjunction 
with  the  BRA's  research  department 
headed  by  Alex  Ganz  and  Peter  Mencon- 
jeri  of  the  BRA's  development  department. 

Participants  included  various  staff  of 
the  BRA  and  the  Greater  Boston  Real 
Estate  Board  as  well  as  the  private  real 
estate  industry  Ryan,  Elliott  &  Co.,  Inc., 
compiled  the  office  building  inventory  for 
the  report. 

The  survey  should  be  of  interest  to 
commercial  developers  since  it  contains 
the  kind  of  information  and  figures  that 
might  be  needed  in  making  determina- 
tions on  the  feasibility  of  doing  business 
in  Boston  in  the  future. 
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Late  starter  bids  to  win 
Boston  hotel  sweepstakes 


By  Anthony  J.  Yudis 
Globe  Staff 

While  city  and  business  leaders  still 
discuss  the  need  for  another  convention 
hotel  in  the  city,  two  Boston  develop- 
ers, James  Craig  and  Austin  Heath, 
have  been  diligently  attempting  to  ad- 
vance work  on  their  own  proposal. 

Even  though  they  are  late  comers  in 
the  hotel  sweepstakes  (there  have  been 
numerous  announcements  of  hotel  pro- 
posals, but  nobody  has  come  forward  to 
say  he  is  ready  to  build)  and  they  are 
aware  that  at  this  point  the  odds  are 
against  them,  they  are  still  hoping  to  < 
induce  city  officials  to  keep  an  open 
mind  on  the  proposal  and  not  lock  them 
out  because  others  announced  before 
them. 

Craig  and  Heath  recently,  as  report- 
ed on  these  pages,  signed  a  purchase- 
and-sales  agreement  for  some  26  acres 
of  Penn  Central  RR  land  within  the 
Fort  Point  Channel  area  across  from 
South  Station  earlier  this  year.  - 

We  learned,  as  a  follow-up  to  the  in- 
itial negotiation,  the  developers  have 
hired  the  architectural  firm  of  WZMH 
Habib  Inc.  of  Cambridge  and  Graham 
Solano  Ltd.  of  Woburn,  interior  design- 
ers, to  work  on  the  team  to  design  a 
multimillion-dollar  hotel  and  trade 
center  along  Northern  avenue  on  the 
railroad  land. 

WZMH  Habib  Inc.  and  its  parent, 
firm  Webb,  Zarafia,  Menkes,  Housden 
and  Habib  Inc.  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
the  Solano  firm  have  worked  on  more 
than  50  hotels  around  the  country. 

These  two  teams  collaborated  on  de- 
signs that  included  the  Hyatt  Rgency 
Hotels  in  Toronto  and  Vancouver;  The 
Inn  on  the  Park  Hotels  in  Toronto,  Ot- 
tawa and  London;  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
in  Toronto,  Parish,  Rome  and  Natanya, 
Israel;  Hilton  Hotels  in  Quebec  City 
and  Toronto. 

They  have  drawn  up  preliminary 
plans  that  spell  out  the  basic  elements, 
size  and  interrelationship  of  the  project 
with  proposals  that  would  surround  it. 

"Right  now  we  are  costing  it  out,  but 
we're  not  frozen  so  that  changes  cannot 
be  made  as  it  gets  public  exposure  and 
suggestions,"  said  Craig. 

Craig  and  Austin  are  currently  de- 
veloping Union  Wharf  condominiums 
on  the  Waterfront,  a  project  which  has 


to  be  one  of  the  fastest  to  get  under  way 
from  announcement  of  intent  to  devel- 
op to  actual  construction. 

His  Union  Wharf  work  was  preced- 
ed by  several  years  of  running  the  Lew- 
is Wharf  commercial-condominium-re- 
tail development  nearby. 

But  Craig,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
Business  School  and  Mass.  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  no  stranger  in  the  hotel 
profession. 

He's  been  in  the  hotel  business  for 
17  years  and  had  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  development  for  the  Hotel 
Corp.  of  America.  In  that  role,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  planning  and  devel- 
opment of  13  major  hotels  with  a  total 
of  more  than  5000  rooms  and  a  value 
exceeding  $170  million.  He  also  was  in- 
volved in  the  development  planning  of 
another  five  hotels,  with  2600  rooms  in 
all,  throughout  the  United  States,  Bel- 
gium, Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Canada, 
England,  Equader  and  West  Germany. 

Broderick  Properties,  as  the  new 
venture  is  being  called,  at  this  point  has 
no. hotel  chain  standing  in  the  wings. 
But  Craig  says  that  isn't  a  must  at  this 
point  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He  has 
no  worry  about  that  now.  He  points  out 
that  many  hotel  chains  have  already 
expressed  a  willingness  to  come  to  Bos- 
ton —  but  the  problem  is  not  on  that 
end.  It's  on  the  developer  and  —  mean- 
ing putting  the  horse  before  the  cart,  by 
developing  a  financially  feasible  build- 
ing plan  first,  then  bringing  in  the 
operator. 

Broderick  Properties  biggest  job 
might  be  to  convince  restaurateur  An- 
thony Athanas,  who  has  been  land- 
banking  major  sites  near  his  Pier  Four 
Restaurant  for  a  number  of  years  while 
looking  for  a  favorable  deal  with  poten- 
tial developers  of  a  hotel  and  restau- 
rant complex.  The  Broderick  property 
is  just  across  Northern  avenue  from 
Athanas'  property. 

How  long  the  city  will  consider  the 
Athanas  prqperty  a  priority  develop- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  other  proposals 
that  came  later,  is  unclear  at  this  time. 
However,  Boston  fcjhijal^a— I  A"- 
thorijv  Director  Robert  F.  Walsh  said 
the  city-will  keep  an  open  mind  on  all 
proposals  and  study  them  carefully  as 
to  design  and  financial  feasibility. 

And  at  this  point  the  city  is  concen- 


trating on  plans  to  solve  the  traffic 
problems  in  the  area,  e.g.,  the  need  for 
relocating  the  old  Northern  avenue 
bridge  and  an  access  road  within  the 
Fort  -Point  Channel  to  funnel  heavy 
truck  traffic  away  from  the  South  Bos- 
ton residential  community. 

Craig  says  his  architects  are  plan- 
ning the  Jiotel  in  context  of  overall 
studies  already  carried  out  by  the  city's 
planning  board.  s 

The  architects  are  designing  a  con- 
vention hotel  of  800  to  1200  rooms. 
Their  concept  starts  with  creation  of  a 
three-story  "pedestal"  with  an  open 
courtyard  and  two  hotel  towers,  total- 
ing 800  rooms.  Later  expansion  with  a 
third  building  can  produce  an  addi- 
tional 400  rooms  plus  extensive  multi- 
level parking  and  exhibition  space. 

The  site  plan  is  such  that  it  can 
adapt  to  a  relocated  Northern  avenue, 
according  to  the  architects'  project 
description,  although  the  hotel  can  op- 
erate with  the  present  avenue  and  Con- 
gress street  bridge. 

The  public  areas  of  the  hotel  are  on 
three  levels  and  entrance  into  the  hotel 
itself  for  guests  is  from  the  Northern 
avenue  side.  The  guests  enter  at  ground 
level  and  can  either  take  escalators  to 
the  third  level  for  registration  or  can 
walk  to  the  third  level  through  an  un- 
usual indoor-outdoor  atrium. 

The  atrium  area  has  planting  and 
landscaping  on  the  interior  at  ground 
level.  This  level  opens  onto  a  large  exte- 
rior landscaped  garden  that  rises  from 
ground  level  to  the  second  floor  which 
contains  the  convention  area,  note  the 
architects. 

A  gentle  trickle  of  recycled  water 
and  at  the  top,  a  pool  and  pool  terrace 
round  out  some  of  the  amenities. 

The  architects  have  put  a  separate 
entrance  for  convention  visitors  on 
ground  level  which  includes  lobbies  for 
registration  for  various  meetings  that 
may  take  place.  Escalators  and  eleva- 
tors service  the  main  convention  area 
on  the  second  floor,  which  has  up  to  14 
meetings  rooms  and  two  large  banquet 
rooms.  The  combined  banquet  rooms, 
which  can  be  used  as  one  room,  can  seat 
4000  persons. 

The  third  floor  contains  the  normal 
hotel  functions  —  front  desk,  shops, 
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Proposed   hotel   scheme   for   Fort   Point   Channel   area, 
Broderick    Properties,    shows    hotel    complex    fronting 

restaurants,  lounges.  There  is  a  pool, 
poolside  bar  and  lobby  looking  out  onto 
the  landscaped  area  while  the  restau- 
rants and  cocktail  lounges  have  been 
designed  to  take  advantage  of  harbor 
views,  the  architects  note. 

Phase  two  would  provide  400  more 
rooms  to  bring  the  total  to  1200  and  pro- 
vide 50,000  square  feet  of  exhibition 
space,  covered  parking  for  800  cars,  a 
sports  and  health  center  and  additional 
banquet  space. 

The  developers  estimate  their  pro- 
posal would  cost  about  $84  million 
when  both  phases  are  completed.  How 
all  this  would  be  financed  at  this  point 
is  not  firmed  up  —  and  this  is  one  area 
the  city  would  be  looking  at  carefully 
before  it  is  convinced  the  latecomers  on 
'he  scene  are  ahead  of  those  who  have 
iandbanked  their  properties  for  several 
years  as  they  await  public  policy  deci- 
sions. 

With  all  the  expressed  interest  in 
the  area,  it  puts  the  city  in  a  good  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  back  the  best  propos- 
als giving  maximum  benefit  to  the  city. 

It  also  means  the  city  might  not 
*iave  to  tolerate  long  delays  by  some  de- 
velopers who  might  be  bent  on  maxim- 
izing their  own  gains  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  delaying  as  long  as  possible.  The 
competition  is  seen  as  a  good  omen  tor 
the  city. 


Northern  avenue  (with  Fort  Point  Channel  to  right)  set  along 
three-story  open  space  and  convention  space  pedestal. 


View  from  top  level  of  three-story  pedestal,  looking  toward  Fort  Point  Channel  and 
Boston  financial  district  on  the  other  side  at  South  Station  area.  Top  open  space  level 
contains  swimming  pool,  poolside  bar,  with  restaurants  and  hotel  lobby  area  within 
the  buildings  looking  ont  onto  terrace  area. 
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Public  Hearings 
Announced  ^ 


Public  hearings  announced  » 


In    accordance    with    the 
Wetlands  Protection  Act 
(Chapter  131,  section  40  of 
the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws),  the  City  of  Boston 
Conservation     Commission 
will  hold  a  Public  Hearing  on 
Wednesday,  June  7,  1978  at 
7  p.m.  in  the  BRA  Board 
Room,  at  Boston  City  Hall 
on  the  9th  floor  relative  to 
the  Notice  of  Intent  sub- 
mitted   by    Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  to  revitalize 
the  Fish  Pier  on  Northern 
Avenue  in  Boston.  Work  will 
include  renovation   of   the 
pier,    site    work    and    uti- 
lities,    core     and     shell 
improvements  to  buildings 
1  and  2  in  addition  to  archi- 
tectural, survey  and  boring 
work.  The  Commission  will 
review  the  proposed  work 
to  determine  conditions,  if 
any,  to  be  imposed  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of 
public   and    private   water 
supply,    the   ground   water 
supply,  flood  control,  storm 
damage  protection,  the  pre- 
vention   of    pollution,    the 
protection  of  land  contain- 
ing shellfish  and  the  pro- 
tection of  fisheries. 
In    accordance    with    the 
Wetlands  Protection  Act 
continued j>n  page  4 


section  40  of 
the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws),  the  City  of  Bostor 
Conservation     Commissior 
will  hold  a  Public  Hearing  on 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1978at 
5:30    p.m.    in    the    BRA 
Board  Room  on  the  9th  floor 
in  Boston  City  Hall  relative 
i  to  the  New  England  Aquar- 
ium Corporations  Notice  of 
J  Intent  to  construct  a   pier 
land  floating  dock  at  Central 
Wharf   to  provide  docking 
facilities   for   one   cruise 
vessel  or  commuter  hover- 
craft. The  Commission  will 
review  the  proposed  work 
to  determine  conditions,  if 
any,  to  be  imposed  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  ol 
public   and    private   water 
supply,   the   ground   water 
supply,  flood  control,  storm 
damage  protection,  the  pre- 
vention   of    pollution,    the 
protection  of  land  contain- 
ing shellfish  and  the  pro- 
tection of  fisheries. 
.In    accordance    with    the 
Wetlands  Protection  Act 


ue.  frprn  p  je  1 

(Chapter  131,  section  40  of 
the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws),   the  City  of  Boston 
Conservation     Commission 
will  hold  a  Public  Hearing  on 
Monday,   June   12,    1978  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  John  McKeon 
Post,    4   Hilltop   Street    in 
Dorchester  relative  to  the 
Notice     of     Intent     sub- 
mitted by  Corcoran,  Mullins 
Jennison,    Inc.    to   convert 
the    Keystone    building    to 
elderly  housing.  The  wcrk 
will  include  demolishing  of  5 
small    buildings    on    the 
project  site  and  extensive 
landscaping.   The  Commis- 
sion  wilj    review   the   pro- 
posed  work   to   determine 
conditions,    if   any,    to    be 
imposed  in  order  to  protect 
the  interests  of  public  and 
private  water  supply,   the 
ground  water  supply,  flood 
control,     storm     damage 
protection,   the  prevention 
of  pollution,  the  protection 
of  land  containing  shellfish 
and     the    protection     of 
fisheries. 
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Shaded  irei  on  map  hat  been  recommended  u  rite  for  18,000-*eat  sports  wen*  and  convention  center. 

BRA  wants  new  arena 
lext  to  South  Station 


ff  Peter  Cowen  ^ 

lobe  Staff  OS'' 

The  Boston  Redevelopment  Authori- 
jlBRA)  has  recommended  a  site 
iove  Fort  Point  Channel  near  South 
ation  as  the  most  desirable  place  to 
lild  a  new  18,000-seat  sports  arena 
id  convention  center. 

In  a  report  prepared  at  the  request 
Mayor  Kevin  White,  the  BRA  con- 
Jded  that  the  site  —  in  the  air  over 
e  channel  —  was  the  least  expensive 
five  possible  locations  for  the  new 
cility  —  even  though  almost  $2  mil- 
"i  would  be  added  to  the  construction 
st  by  building  it  over  the  water. 

The  cost  of  the  250,000-square-foot 
mplex  would  be  $58  million,  accord- 
I?  to  the  BRA.  That  figure  is  consider- 
Hy  lower  than  it  would  have  been  for 
t  other  sites. 


The  BRA  recommendation  is  only 
one  facet  of  the  project,  which  still 
must  be  found  financially  feasible  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  Boston  Bruins 
and  the  Boston  Celtics,  who  would  oc- 
cupy the  new  sports  complex  which 
would  replace  the  deteriorated  Boston 
Garden. 

The  Bruins  would  not  comment  on 
the  proposal  last  night.  Celtics  vice 
president  Jeff  Cohen  confirmed  that 
team  officials  have  been  talking  to  de- 
velopers studying  the  proposal  but  said: 
"It's  not  for  us  to  say  anything  at  this 
time." 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed complex  are  being  studied  by  a 
group  of  Boston  business  leaders  head- 
ed by  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  a  partner 
in  Boston  Urban  Associates,  a  major  de- 
velopment company. 

Zuckerman  said  last  night:  "We've 
been  working  very  intensely  on  putting 
the  package  together.  Right  now,  any 
talk  of  plans  being  finalized  is  both  pre- 
mature and  ridiculous.  Negotiations  are 
getting  more  serious  all  the  time,  but 
we've  still  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do." 

"The  site  for  an  arena  has  not  been 
the  problem,"  said  Robert  Walsh,  BRA 
director.  "The  problem  has' been 
whether  an  arena  is  financially  feasi- 
ble, and  that  has  yet  to  be  proven." 

Walsh  said  that  the  BRA  conclu- 
sions about  the  costs  of  developing  var- 
ious sites  for  the  project  remained 
"pretty  preliminary."  He  also  said  de- 
tailed study  of  the  environmental 
impact,  engineering  costs  and  other  as- 
pects of  the  channel  site  had  not  been 
conducted. 

The  BRA  study  concluded  that  the 
site  was  "the  most  desirable  for  the  de- 
velopment and  probably  the  only  site 
that  has  both  financial  feasibility  and  a 
realistic  schedule  for  construction."  It 
could  be  developed  immediately,  the  re- 
port said. 

However,    the   BRA   analysis    also 
noted  that  the  site  "may  have  serious 
•    environmental    problems"    the   other 
four  sites  lack. 

The  other  sites  are  the  Boston  Wharf 
Co.  area  near  South  Station;  the  land 
owned  by  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital and  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
near  North  Station;  a  site  along  Nashua 
street  near  North  Station,  and  a  loca- 
tion above  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
interchange  at  Copley  Square. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  channel 
site  is  that  it  is  owned  by  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  The  BRA 
concluded  that  the  cost  of  acquiring  the 
development  rights  would  be  nominal. 

Another  attractive  feature,  the  BRA 
maintained,  is  the  site's  accessibility  to 
major  transportation  arteries,  includ- 
ing the  turnpike  and  the  Southeast 
Expressway.  Parking  and  pedestrian 
access  also  would  be  easy,  the  authori- 
ty's study  found. 

"You're  naturally  drawn  to  that 
(site)  as  a  place  for  a  public  gathering 
of  this  sort,"  Ralph  Memolo,   a  BRA  J 
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Southie  arena  site  backed 


Fort  PoinfChannel  in  South  Bos- 
ton is  the  most  desirable  location  for 
a  new,  18,000-seat  combined  sports 
arena  and  convention  center,  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA)  has  concluded. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  five  pro- 
posed sites  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White, 
who  last  summer  also  appointed  a 
task  force  of  businessmen  to  consid- 
er the  financial  ramifications  of 
building  a  replacement  for  the  anti- 
quated Boston  Garden. 

The  task  force,  headed  by  Boston 
developer  Mortimer  Zuckerman,  is 
"very  close"  to  an  agreement  with 


the  Celtics  and  Bruins  over  i 
the  new  facility,  City  Hall 
said. 

The  27-page  BRA  report  eval- 
uated five  sites  —  two  in  South  Bos- 
ton,  two  near  North  Station  and  one 
at  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  inter- 
change at  Copley  Square  —  on  the 
basis  of  cost,  availability  and  com- 
munity impact. 

The  analysis  was  based  on  the 
need  for  a  250,000-square-foot  com- 
plex —  a  100,000-square-foot  arena 
capable  of  seating  18,000  for  basket- 
ball and  17,000  for  hockey,  joined  by 
a  150,000-square-foot  convention  cen- 
ter and  parking  for  4,500  cars. 
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Boston's  new  blockbuster: 
sports,  convention  complex 


By  Jak  Miner 

Staff  writer  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

J*!.  t~"1  Boston 

development"  is  the  way 
>ne  real-estate  authority  described  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  the  planned  sports 
irena/convention  center  complex  unveiled 
Dec.  6  by  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White. 

To  be  built  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area. 
he  proposed  complex  would  house  the  basket- 
Kill  Celtics,  the  Bruins  hockey  club,  and  the 
.obster  tennis  team. 

To  help  finance  the  project,  the  city  is  to  ] 
seek  legislative  approval  to  create  an  indepen- 
ient  authority  which  would  have  the  power  to 
sell  revenue  bonds  to  build,  own,  and  operate 
lie  18,000-seat  arena  and  convention  center. 

The  most  immediate  impact  of  the 
irena/convention  center  project  would  fall  on 
he  proposed  1,000-room  hotel  and  convention 
snter  being  considered  for  nearby  Dewey 
Square  by  New  York  developer  Dan  Rose. 

It  is  not  clear  yet,  however,  how  that  $30- 
Tiillion  development  -  described  as  "hot"  - 
vould  be  affected  by  the  sports 
irena/convention  center  project  proposed  by 
flavor  White. 

avorable  impact? 

Some  developers  beheve  the  impact  will  be 
avorable,  not  only  to  the  Rose  con- 
'ention/hotel  project  but  to  other  devel- 
opments in  the  area. 

But  "an  enormous  tug-of-war"  could  be  in 
he  works,  said  one  real-estate  counselor. 

A  second  Rose  project,  involving  some  1,000 
urits  south  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel,  also 
vould  be  affected,  but  experts  declined  to 
omment  on  the  extent  of  the  impact. 

Developers    and    bankers    generally    were 


careful  not  to  praise  the  arena  project  too 
highly  until  more  details  are  known.  Questions 
yet  to  be  answered  include : 

•  Mayor  White  says  the  arena  project  alone 
would  cost  $35  million,  yet  a  study  by  the  Bos- 
ton  Redevelopment  Authority  indicates  it 
would  cost  a  minimum  of  $58  million  if  built  at 
the  Fort  Port  Channel  site. 

•  Although  the  Mayor  stresses  that  the  proj- 
ect win  not  cost  (he  taxpayers  a  cent,  there  is 
a  question  of  how  Boston  would  reportedly  will 
take  over  the  property  without  it  costing  the 
city  something. 

The  feasibility  of  the  arena  pivoted  on  the 
agreement  of  the  owners  of  the  Boston  Bruins 
-  who  also  own  the  Boston  Garden  -  and  the 
Boston  Celtics  to  play  their  games  in  the  new 
arena. 

Details  of  the  agreement  made  by  the  three 
major  renters  are  said  to  include : 

-  The  Celtics  have  agreed  to  a  10-year 
lease. 

-  The  Bruins  and  Lobsters  approved  15-year 
leases. 

-  The  Garden  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
state  and,  in  return,  the  state  would  pledge  its 
faith  to  back  50  percent  of  the  bonds  to  build 
the  complex.  The  city  would  back  the  other  50 
percent.  It  is  believed  that  with  such  backing 
the  financing  would  be  attractive  to  private  in- 
vestors. 

The  agreement  with  the  Bruins,  Celtics,  and 
Lobsters  was  negotiated  by  a  three-man  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Boston  developer  Mortimer 
Zuckerman,  named  by  the  Mayor  in  July.  He 
gave  the  committee  six  months  to  come  up 
with  a  "go  ertio  go"  recommendation  of  the 


£2 


feasibility  of  a  sports  arena  convention  center 
complex. 

The  other  members  of  the  Zuckerman  group 
were  George  Phelan,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  and  Wil- 
liam Powell,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Kendall  Company  of  Boston. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Celtics  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  another  city  in  which  to  play  their 
home  games.  This  apparent  search  was  said  to 
have  given  impetus  to  Mayor  White  to  find  a 
new  Boston  home  for  the  Celtics. 

The  Celtics,  renters  in  the  50-year-old  Gar- 
den, were  having  scheduling  problems  with  the 
Bruins. 

Key  to  the  whole  package  was  hammering 
out  an  agreement  with  Bruins  owners,  the  Ja- 
cobs brothers  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  to  give  up  their 
ownership  of  the  garden  and  become  tenants  in 
the  new  facility. 

An  over-the-water  Fort  Point  channel  site 
for  a  proposed  arena  and  'convention  center 
was  one  of  five  compared  in  a  recent  study 
made  by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA). 

The  BRA  report  indicated  an  arena  and  con- 
vention center  on  a  platform  over  V  »rt 
Point  Channel  would  be  the  least  expe,  .  to 
build,  running  to  about  $S0  million. 


Boston  Arena 

and  Convention 

site 


Map  above  is  based  on  one  of  five  site  wsj 
als  made  in  recent  Boston  Redevelopr>  \f 
thorny  report 
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/Hub  arena   i 
boosted  by 

state  leaders 


By  Walter  V  Robinson 
Globe  Staff 

With  three  major  sports  tenants  al- 
ready assured,  Boston  Mayor  Kevin  H. 
White  yesterday  gathered  political  en- 
dorsements for  a  proposed  18,000-seat 
arena  from  the  state's  three  most  pow- 
erful  elected  officials. 

The  proposed  facility,  a  replacement 
for  the  49-year-old  Boston  Garden  that 
would  be  prjvately  financed  but  operat- 
ed by  a  public  authority,  might  be  built 
and  ready  for  use  within  three  years, 
White  told  a  City  Hall  news  conference. 

With  a  phalanx  of  the  city's  top 
business  and  sports  leaders  looking  on, 
Gov.  .Michael  Dukakis,  Senate  Presi- 
dent Kevin  Harrington  and  House 
Speaker  Thomas  McGee  all  spoke  fa- 
vorably of  the  proposal,  which  envi- 
sions the  state  creating  the  public  au- 
thority and  guaranteeing  half  the  reve- 
nue bonds  for  its  construction. 

None  of  the  three,  however,  indicat- 
ed unqualified  support. 

The  $35  million  facility,  which 
White  asserted  would  not  require  the 
expenditure  of  any  "serious"  public 
funds,  would  be  home  to  the  Celtics, 
Bruins  and  .tennis  Lobsters,  all  of 
whom  have  agreed  in  writing  to  long- 
term  leases. 

The  South  Station  area,  which 
White  said  will  become  the  "transporta- 
tion center  of  New  England,"  is  the 
most  likely  place  for  an  arena.  "What 
better  place  could  you  find  for  the  facil- 
ity?" White  said. 

A  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
study  released  last  week  reached  the 
same  conclusion  and  recommended  that 

UtENA,  Page  46  <£ 
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Text  of  remarks  by  White 


Following  is  the  text  of  Mayor 
White's  remarks  about  proposed  new 
arena: 

Today  I  am  announcing  that  for 
the  first  time  Boston  has  a  real  pros- 
pect for  a  new  sports  coliseum 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the 
Bruins,  the  Celtics,  and  Lobsters 
have  agreed  to  leasing  terms  for  a 
new  coliseum. 

For  the  first  time,  a  professional 
authoritative  study  has  documented 
that  a  coliseum  is  financially  feasi- 
ble. 

Thanks  to  the  persistence  and 
persuasion  of  Mort  Zuckerman  and 
the  coliseum  task  force. 

The  plans  they  have  developed 
move  Boston  closer  to  a  facility  that 
wijl  benefit  the  entire  region  without 
burdening  Boston  taxpayers.  This  is 
to  be  a  first-class  sports  coliseum  — 
with  a  total  capacity  to  seat  20,000 
fans  —  which  will  permit  our  profes- 
sional basketball,  hockey,  and  tennis 
teams  to  stay  in  the  city. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  the 
task  force  has  done,  and  they  are  to 
be  publicly  commended.  I  gave  this 
group  a  free  hand  to  eome  up  with  a 
financially  feasible  coliseum  within 
six  months  . . .  and  they  have  exceed- 
ed our  expectations.  They  have  nego- 
tiated with  all  of  the  teams  on  their 


own,  without  any  interference  what- 
soever (governmentally  and  politi- 
cally); they  haye  suggested  legisla- 
tion (with  thefr  own  counsel)  to  cre- 
ate an  authority  that  will  build,  own 
and  operate  the  new  facility.  I  fully 
support  that  plan 

And  I  am  asking  for  the  support 
of  Governor  Dukakis  and  the  legisla- 
tive leadership. 

For  my  own  part,  this  project  is 
self-serving  for  Boston  We  are  not 
building  this  for  the  owners,  or  the 
teams,  or  the  players,  however  proud 
we  may  be  of  them.  What  tne  colise- 
um means  tc  Boston  is  why  I  support 
this  plan,  and  why  I  encouraged  the 
Zuckerman  task  force.  This  coliseum 
can  become  another  crucial  key  in 
the  downtown  area,  as  we  have  start- 
ed to  do  with  the  opening  of  Faneuil 
Hall  and  the  rebirth  of  the  water- 
front. 

That  is  what  makes  Boston  really 
different  from  other  cities  Why  the 
coliseum  is  important  is  that  it  will 
help  to  keep  the  core  alive  and  pul- 
sating with  people  and  business  ac- 
tivities not  only  during  the  day,  but 
nights  and  weekends. 

The  project  has  been  realized  by 
the  perserverance  of  the  task  force 
and   the  teams'  commitment  to  the 
city.  I  now  ask  the  state  to  help  brina/ 
it  to  fruition.  ^s 
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)t  enough  exhibit  space, 

tel  rooms  for  mammoth  meetings 

[  Boston  could,  would  it 
raw  the  big  conventions? 


jithony  J.  Yudis 

*suff    ,-3«h> 

wo  national  real  estate  organiza- 
which  have  divisions  based  in 
Dn  for  many,  years,  hold  annual 
entions  —  but  not  in  Boston.  The 
:an't  handle  them. 

Se  National  Assn.  of  Realtors  met 
far  in  Miami  Beach  which  accom- 
ited  more  than  15,000  visitors.  The 
>nal  Assn.  of  Home  Builders  meets 
month  in  Dallas  where  some  55,000 
le  are  expected  to  show  up. 

We  never  hold  the  national  in 
mi,"  notes  Lou  Chaitman,  execu- 
director  of  the  Builders  Assn.  of 
ter  Boston,  an  affiliate  of  the  na- 
il builders  group. 

Phe  city  isn't  big  enough,  it  doesn't 

enough  hotel  rooms  or   exhibit 

We  would  need  a  minimum  of 

0  rooms  and  about  500,000  square 

of  exhibit   space,    plus    various 

Is  of  different   sizes,"    Chaitman 


Only  a  handful  of  cities  can  handle 
this  kind  of  convention  —  Dallas,  Hous- 
ton, Chicago,  Las  Vegas,  New  Orleans 
and  a  few  others,  Chaitman  said. 

The  National  Assn.  of  Realtors  came 
here  20  years  ago,  but  the  organization 
has  grown  so  much  that  its  convention 
next  year,  in  Hawaii,  is  expected  to 
draw  some  30,000  visitors,  notes  An- 
drew Hickey,  executive  director  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board,  a  di- 
vision of  NAR.  Today  NAR  has  more 
than  530,000  members. 

Other  organizations  that  can't  come 
here  include  the  National  Soft  Drink 
Assa.-,  the  national  political  conven- 
tions, and  the  American  Medical  Assn., 
to  name  a  few,  although  the  city  does 
get  some  of  the  AMA  specialist  groups. 

These  organizations  require  a  mini- 
mum of  4000  hotel  rooms  and  at  the 
least,  260,000  gross  square  feet  of  exhib- 
it space. 

The  city's  Hynes  Veterans  conven- 
tion facilities  total  150,000  square  feet. 

The  city  has  about  6900  hotel  rooms, 
but  a  study  done  by  the  Boston  plan- 
ning department  jointly  with  the 
Greater  Boston  Convention  and  Tour- 
ist Bureau  shows  that  of  this  total  3300 
are  available  for  conventions. 

It  further  refines  this  by  contending 
that  the  city  has  a  base  of  only  2500  ho- 
tel rooms  "committable"  for  a  city-wide 
convention  and  that  it  needs  4000 
'committable"  rooms  in  order  to  "op- 
timize its  present  market  position." 


"Committable"  is  seen  as  a  polite 
way  of  saying  first-class,  easily  accessi- 
ble-to-con vent  ion-facilities  hotel 
rooms. 

The  study  recommends  the  produc- 
tion of  some  1600  to  1800  new  "conven- 
tion-oriented hotel  rooms  as  a  priority 
ad  located  preferably  near  the  exist- 
ing convention  facilities  in  the  Back 
Baft 

'rivate  investors  have  added  186,000 
square  feet  of  exhibit  space  by  rehabili- 
tation of  Commonwealth  Pier  off 
Northern  avenue. 

But  the  study  indicates  this  isn't  the 
most  desirable  solution  since  the  Com- 
monwealth Pier  facilities  lack  an  audi- 
torium and  adjacent  hotels.  This  could 
change  if  pending  plans  for  hotel  con- 
struction in  the  area  are  realized.  (The 
study  does  say  that  booking  certain 
types  of  shows  and  exhibits  into  the 
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BOSTON  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHORITY  director 
Robert  Walsh  says  he  doesn't  consider  Fort  Point  Channel 
an  "active  choice"  as  a  site  for  the  city's  proposed  sports 
arena.  Engineering  figures  used  in  an  earlier  BRA  study 
are  out  of  line  with  new  estimates.  *s" 

NEW  REGULATIONS  for  physical  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts schools  which  would  shift  the  emphasis  away 
from  team  sports  towards  fitness  avtivities  like  yoga  and 
bicycling  have  been  tentatively  approved  by  the  state 
Board  of  Education. 

BOSTON  CITY  COUNCILMAN  Christopher  Iannella 
intends  to  force  a  vote  this  week  on  the  Park  Plaza  urban 
renewal  project.  He  says  the  council  should  approve  the 
plan  to  save  a  major  office  building  the  state  has  promised 
to  build  in  Park  Square. 

PROMPT  APPROVAL  of  the  Massachusetts  court  re- 
organization compromise  approved  Monday  by  a  House- 
Senate  committee  was  urged  on  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis 
and  the  Legislature  yesterday  by  a  statewide  coalition  of 
professional  and  citizen  groups. 

THE  STUDENT  POPULATIONS  at  65  Boston  schools 
— 43.5  percent  of  the  city's  schools  —  are  still  racially 
unbalanced,  according  to  an  annual  census  released  yes- 
terday. A  population  in  excess  of  51  percent  nonwhite  is/ 
•sconsidered  imbalanced.  / 
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"Doubts 
cast  on 

site  of 
new  arena 
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By  David  Rogers 
Globe  Staff 

New  construction-cost  estimates  as 
well  as  a  fragile  MBTA  tunnel  may 
force  Boston  to  reject  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  for  a  more  expensive  land  site 
for  the  city's  proposed  sports  Coliseum. 
In  a  preliminary  report  released  this 

jnth,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority had  indicated  the  channel  was 
the  most  preferable  site,  but  BRAjiirec- 
tor  Robert  Walsh  confirmed  yesterday 
that  -engineering  figures  used  in  the 
study  are  "out-of-line"  with  new  esti- 
mates 

The  earlier  numbers  had  shown  that 
the  water  site  would  mean  an  extra  cost 
of  only  $1.75  million,  but  Walsh  said  ac- 
tual costs  of  a  similar  platform  under 
way  now  in  New  York  were  running 
close  to  $3  million  per  acre  or  up  to  $12 
million  for  the  4-acre  foundation  the 
Coliseum  would  need. 

"My  planning  staff  was  considering 
the  channel  as  an  active  choice,"  the  di- 
rector said  in  an  interview  late  yester- 
day, "But  I  don't  consider  it  an  active 
choice." 

While  the  new  estimates  represent  a 
high  range  for  the  project,  the  threat  of 
such  major  costs  is  compounded  by 
state  fears  regarding  the  MBTA  Red 
Line  tunnel,  which  runs  directly  under 
the  channel  and  could  be  endangered 
by  construction  overhead. 

"It  was  built  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
ry    and    consists    of    unreinforced 
ncrete,"  said  Byron  Gilchrest,  deputy 
secretary   for  transportation  and  con- 
struction. "We  would  be  worried  about 
almost  anything  in  that  area,"  he  said. 


If  the  Fort  Point  site  is  rejected,  the 
city  would  have  to  look  to  more  expen- 
sive land  either  adjacent  to  the  channel 
in  the  South  Station  area  or  a  North 
End  site  near  Nashua  street,  which  was 
previously  given  a  low  priority  because 
of  the  need  to  relocate  existing  busi- 
nesses. 

Because  of  its  availability,  an  11 
•ere  parcel  on  Boston  Wharf  alongside 
the  Channel  is  considered  a  favored 
option,  but  the  city  has  been  reluctant 
so  far  to  commit  itself  in  any  direction, 
for  fear  of  driving  up  land  costs. 

According  to  some  observers,  the 
Fort  Point  site  has  been  more  a  device 
to  help  in  future  bargaining,  but  Mor- 
timer Zuckerman,  who  heads  Mayor 
Kevin  White's  committee  on  the  Colise- 
um, argued  that  the  channel  site  could 
not  be  ruled  out  entirely. 

"It  is  my  judgment,  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic costs,  that  it  will  still  be  the 
lowest,"  said  the  developer.  "If  you 
want  to  take  into  account  environmen- 
tal matters  or  the  Red  Line,  then  it  may 
not  be  the  best,  but  from  an  economic 
standpoint  it  is." 

Whatever  extra  costs  are  involved  in 
the  platform  construction,  he  said,  no 
accurate  estimates  exist  now,  and  once 
studies  are  completed  these  must  be 
compared  with  the  prices  the  city  will 
have  to  pay  if  it  goes  off  the  water  and 
onto  land. 

In  terms  of  the  $35  million  budget 
I  Zuckerman  has  set  for  the  city  in  pro- 
ducing the  Coliseum,  the  added  land 
costs  could  pose  a  financial  problem, 
but  according  to  city  officials,  the  more 
•  serious   risks  are  in   the  construction 
I  end  and  not  site  acquisition  or  improve- 
ynents. 
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Stiyiy  says  $35M  Boston 


By  ARSENE  DAVIGNON 
Staff  Writer 

A  $35  million  sports  arena-con- 
vention and  exhibition  hall,  possibly 
located  in  the  South  Station  area, 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself,  "with 
agressive  private  management." 

That's  the  conclusion  couched  in  a 
13-page  study  released  yesterday  by 
Mortimer  Zuckerman,  chairman  of 
the  mayor's  coliseum  Task  Force 
Committee. 


The  report,  prepared  by  Econom- 
ics Research  Associates  (ERA)  esti- 
mated annual  revenues  of  $4.8  mil- 
lion and  expenses  of  about  $1.9 
million,  leaving  •■  a  net  of  approx- 
imately $2.9  million. 

The  net  could;be  used  for  $213,000 
yearly  payments  on  6  percent,  state- 
backed  bonds  necessary  to  the  proj- 
ect, yielding  about  $600,000  for  pay- 
ments to  the  city  in  lieu  of  property 
taxes. 

Regional  Manager  David  C.  Pe- 


terson of  ERA  said  the  study  was 
based  on  several  assumptions,  in- 
cluding an  arena  with  18,000  perma- 
nent and  2000  temporary  seats,  a 
225,000-squa  re-foot  convention-exhi- 
bition hall,  no  competition  from  Bos- 
ton Garden  and  the  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes. 

Also,  that  the  Bruins,  Celtics  and 
Lobsters  would  play  all  home  games 
in  the  arena,  the  teams  would  pay  for 
insurance  and  event-related  costs 
and  concessions  would  yield  $963,000 
annually. 


coliseum  could  show  profit 


Besides   concessions,   income  < 
would  derive  from  rentals,  $2.9  mil- 
lion; sky  box  rentals,  $400,000;   ad- 
vertising,    $400,000;     and     mis- 
cellaneous sources,  $194,000. 

Miscellaneous  income  would  in- 
clude radio  -and  television  foes,  in- 
vestment of  debt  service  reserves, 
catering  for  special  events  and  office 
and  locker  room  rentals. 

The  largest  projected  expense  is 
labor  —  from  $900,000  to  $1  million 
annually.  Total  operating  expenses 
would  come  to  $500,000,  with  utilities 


as  high  as  $400,000  and  insurance  es- 
timated at  $150,000.  x 

Boston  Redevelopment  Director 
Robert  WalsTi  said  the  $35  million  in- 
cluded land  as  well  as  construction. 

He  said  the  site  had  not  been  cho- 
sen, although  the  South  Station  area 
lends  itself  because  of  its  access  to 
rail,  subway  and  bus  service.       • 

Peterson  said  it  was  hoped  legis- 
lative approval  for  state  backing  of 
the  bonds  would  come  within  six 
months.  Walsh  said  a  bill  would  be 
readied  in  two  weeks. 


Next,  he  said,  would  come  site  se- 
lection, architectural  appraisal  and 
then  contracts  with  the  tenants. 

Zuckerman,  chairman  of  Boston 
Properties  Inc.,  said  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  project  going  and 
not  tie  up  a  developer.  Zuckerman 
wrote  Mayor  White  Monday  his  de- 
velopment firm  was  abandoning' the 
Park  Plaza  Project  because  of  seven 
years  of  delays. 

Zuckerman's  firm  is  prohibited 
from  investing  in  the  arena  because 
of  his  Task  Force  connection. 
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JOSTON  -  Two  ~  of  the  are?1* 
museums^  Children's  Museum  and 
the  Museum  '<Sf  Transportation, 
have  jointly  .purchased  The  Wharf 
property  from  Raymond^  Carye. 
Negotiations— in.  the  transaction 
were  handled  by  Thomas  Reardon 
and  Stuart  Pratt  of  Hunneman  & 
Co. 

The -Wharf,  an  historic  water- 
front warehouse,  has  more  than 
145,000  sq.  ft.  of  space  which  will 
be  completely  renovated  to  suit 
the  unusual  requirements  of  the 
museums. 

A  condominium  type  of  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between 
the  two  non  profit  organizations, 
allowing  each  to  own  the  space  it 
'  occupies,  with  joint  ownership  of 
the  limited  space  which  will  be 
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available  i,o  dommerciaTusers.  The 
selling  price  was  $980,000. 

Michael  Spock,  director  of  the 
Children's  Museum,  said  the 
purchase  "culminates  a  five  year 
search  for  a  new  downtown 
facility." 

Shown  in  pheto  at  closing  are 
(seated  from  left)  Susan  Jackson, 
president  of  TCM;  Mr.  Carye;  and 
Anthony  Cabot,  president  of  MOT. 
Standing,  are  David  Burnam, 
treasurer  of  TCM  Arthur  El- 
dredge,  vice  president  of  MOT; 
Col.  Vandenpol,  trustee  of  MOT; 
Phyllis  O'Connell,  assistant  direct- 
or of  TCM;  Mr.  Reardon;  John 
Canberry,  attorney  for  MOT;  Mr. 
Spoek;  Mr.  Pratt;  Walter  Huskins, 
attorney  for  TCM;  and  William 
Yates,  treasurer  of  MOT. 

Plan  $5m  Industry 
Park  In  Worcester 

WORCESTER,  MA.  --  The  city 
plans  a  $5  million  plus  industrial 
park  and  access  road  near 
Worcester  Airport  and  may 
allocate  $950,000  in  federal  Com- 
munity Development  Funds  to 
help  finance  the  project,  according 
to  city  manager  Francis  McGrath. 
It  would  contain  171  acres. 
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To  Children's  Museum  For  Raymond  Carye 

Reardon  And  Pratt  Of 
Hunneman  Sell  The  Wharf 
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Boston  Needs  Recreational  Boat  Marina 

biMnlMHMmHNIHIHHIMUIHHHIHiHIHmmilimnfinilllHMMHI 

Boatmen  and  yachtsmen  around  the  country  won't  be- 
lieve it  when  you  tell  them  that  Boston  has  no  recreational 
boat  marina.  Though  Boston  has  seen  thousands  of  boats 
from  around  the  world  tie  up  at  commercial  wharfs,  there 
is  not  a  single  spot  where  a  small  recreational  boat  can 
;  come  in  for  a  visit. 

Visitors  to  our  shore  from  other  states  will  have  to  go 

;to  Quincy  or  Lynn  or  a  yacht  club  if  they  want  to  take  a 

.peek  at  Boston  and  its  attractions.  Local  boatmen  couldn't 

"come  in  to  visit  a  restaurant  or  go  to  a  show  or  do  some 

Shopping  in  the  downtown  stores  if  they  wanted.  And  isn't 

this  a  shame? 

Well,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Yacht  Clubs  Association, 
-a  group  of  69  clubs  with  over  20,000  members,  thinks  it 
stinks. 

It  has  been  fighting  for  such  a  facility  for  some  time 
and  now  Claus  S.  Brandup,  commodore  of  the  MBYCA,  is 
hoping  a  knockout  punch  has  been  found  in  Boston  Harbor 
c  Marina  Bill  3828  filed  by  Rep.  Michael  J.  Daly  of  Boston. 
The  bill  first  went  to  the  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and,  after  consideration,  it  sent  the  bill  along  to  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  chaired  by  Sen.  Joseph  F. 
Timilty  of  Boston  and  Quincy  Rep.  Joseph  E.  Brett. 

This  committee  added  a  provision  asking  assistance 
from  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  in  cooperating 
with  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  the  initiation 
of  a  150-boat  -manna  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area. 

■Vv*  Brandup  and  his  MBYCA 
group  convinced  the  Ur- 
ban Affairs  Committee  of 
the  importance  of  such  a 
marina  and  it  won  ap- 
proval. The  bill  now  is 
before  Senate  Ways  and 
Means  where  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  that  confer- 
ences between  the  MDC, 
BRA  and  the  yachting 
groups  can  be  pursued. 

"We  have  been  trying 
for  a  long  time  to  get  the 
state  to  build  a  facility 
for  boat  owners  in  the 
Boston  Harbor  area  which 
could  be  open  for  the 
public. 

"In  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  we  have 
asked  that  there  be  also 
facilities  for  the  Div  of 
Recreational  Vehicles  so 
that  their  motorboat  patrol  units  can  be  berthed  there. 


-* 


Solunar  Tables 

The  schedule  of  Solunar 
Periods,  as  printed  below, 
has  been  taken  from  Mrs. 
Richard  Alden  Knight's 
Solunar  tables  and  calcu- 
late the  best  times  for  fish- 
ing in  this  territory. 

The  major  periods  begin 
at  the  times  shown  and 
last  for  an  hour  and  a  half 


or 

two    hours    thereafter. 

The 

minor  periods   are  of 

somewhat  shorter  duration. 

A.HA. 

PJVU 

Day 

Minor   Malor 

Minor  Malor 

Sun. 

2:05     8:35 

2:35     9:00 

Mon 

2:45     9:15 

3:15     °:40 

Tues. 

3:25  10:00 

3:55  10:15 

4:10   10:40 

4:30   11:05 

Thurt. 

4:50   11:25 

5:20   11:50 

5:35        — 

6:05   12:20 

Sat. 

6:30   12:45 

7:00     1:15 

Sun. 

7:30     1:40 

7:50     2:05 

Then  the  commodore  added  "we  hope  this  bill  will 
stimulate  the  various  governmental  bodies  mentioned  in 
the  bill  to  interest  private  enterprise  in  furnishing  such  a 
marina.  As  a  result  of  legislation  passed  last  year,  the  BRA 
controls  all  of  the  waterfront  property  and  seeks  to  have  it 
developed  by  private  enterprise." 

It  surely  seems  silly  that  a  city  of  the  size  of  Boston 
is  without  a  marina.  We  have  urged  the  building  of  one  on 
several  occasions  but  the  legislators  seem  to  ignore  boat- 
men and  their  needs. 

Too  long  have  the  boatmen  been  ignored.  It  is  time  for 
the  legislation  to  get  cracking  and  have  such  a  facility, 
even  a  bigger  one  if  possible,  so  that  some  of  the  expected 
1976  Anniversary  visitors  can  find  accomodations  in  Boston. 
Funds  can  be  found  for  other  projects  less  worthy  than 
a  marina  and  we  are  sure  if  the  legislature  looks  hard 
enough  it  will  find  them  now. 

With  more  and  more  out-of-state  campers  seen  riding 
-the  routes  to  the  hills  and  lakes  region,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  vacation  travelers  are  on  the  go. 
.  t  ,$o  it  only  seems  natural  that  the  New  England  Apache 
Campers  Club  will  stage  a  Memorial  Day  Weekend  to 
toetebrate  its  10th  anniversary  party. 

The  campout  will  be  held  at  Del-Aire   Campground, 
*Te*and,  Conn.,  May  25-28. 
'      A  variety  of  activities  has  been  planned  as  the  Apaches 
hold  their  annual  Spring  Pow  Wow.  A  tailgate  flea  market, 
square  dancing  and  children's  games  are  among  the  events 
.planned  by  the  committee.  Featured,  too,  will  be  a  chicken 
barbecue  on  Saturday  and  pancake  breakfast,  Sunday. 
'  The  club  was  once  limited  to  Apache  trailers  but  this 
"caused  such  a  turnover  when  owners  graduated  to  more 
T  elaborate  rigs  that  a  new  bylaw  allows  anyone  who  has 
-ever  been  a  member  to  rejoin  regardless  of  what  rig  he 
now  has. 

Gate  prize  will  be  a  new  Apache  Eagle  tent  trailer 

donated  bv  the  Besley  Co.  Anyone  interested  can  contact 

Jg0  Wikstrom.  162  Fifth  St.,  Stoughton,  for  more  details. 

.^•■.--^he  Second  Annual  Blue  Sands  Fishing  trip  was  held 

^2jf$ . Saturday  and  Ernie  Franks,  a  Boston  longshoreman, 

Spr  top  prize  with  a  20-pound  cod. 

&".    The  party  fished  from  the  Miss  Atlantic  out  of  Hingham 

3%jg)ot  out  near  Boston  Light  and  was  made  up  of  postal 

"workers,  workers  on  the  Blue  Shield,  Blue  Cross  building 

and  downtown  salesmen,  all  members  of  the  Blue  Sands 

Elbow  Club. 
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Boston  Harbor  marina  plan 
sinking  fast  in  legislature 


The  main  order  of  busi- 
ness at  the  Friday  evening 
(Feb.  23)  meeting  of  the 
delegates  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Yajht  Clubs  Assn. 
will  be  the  many  pieces  of 
would-be  legislation  con- 
fronting the  yachtsman  in 
this  state  in   1973. 

The  report  to  the  67- 
club  membership  will  in- 
clude the  fact  that  one 
piece  of  pet  association 
legislation  looks  as  though 
it  is  due  to  founder  on 
legislative  rocks  as  usual. 
This  is  the  proposal  that 
a  150-boat  marina  be  con- 
structed in  Boston  Harbor 
on  the  waterfront  at  the 
Ft.  Point  Channel  area, 
with  a  "breakwater  and 
suitable  slips." 

Mass.  Bay  Commodore 
Claus  Brandrup  pointed 
out  the  loss  of  prestige  and 
business  that  Boston  suf- 
fers because  it  has  "never 
had  a  decent  facility"  m 
the  downtown  area  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pleasure 
boating  boom. 

Brandrup  said  the  ma- 
rina could  also  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  state 
division  o  f  Marine  and 
Recreational  Vehicles, 
which  would  oversee  the 
place  and  provide  main- 
tenance. Money  to  build 
/the  marina  would  be  from 
the  Recreational  Vehicle 
or  Recreational  Boating 
Fund,  now  bursting  with 
boat  owners'  expended 
funds. 


He  said  the  BostQnBe- 
development  Authority  is 
considering  a  massive  de- 
velopment in  the  area  and 
considers  the  marina  a  vi-~ 
able  project  for  inclusion 
there. 

The  yachtsmen  fetched 
up  on  their  reef,  however, 
when  they  suggested  that 
the  state  Department  of 
Public  Works  construct  the 
marina  with  the  use  of  the 
earmarked  funds.  Someone 
failed  to  check  with  Public 
Works. 

"The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  feels  that  projects 
such  as  this  should  be  con- 
structed by  private  enter- 
prise," a  spokesman  for  the 
department  said.  And  down 
goes  the  marina. 
.    The  Legislative  Commit- 
tee  of  Mass.  Bay  is  headed 
by    Charles    McManus    of 
So.    Boston    Yacht    Club, 
with  other  members  from 
these  clubs:  Dave  Bloedow, 
Charlesgate;    Joe    Bueote, 
Watertown;    Ray    Stevens, 
Riverside;  Tom  King,  Savin 


Hill;  James  Hanson, 
Swampscott  and  Jack  Ma- 
her,  Palmers  Cove. — BAR- 
RY CADIGAN 


encies,  owners  map  Hub  waterfront  future 


By  Jim  Williard 

en  for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

Boston 

ioston  Redevelopment  Authority  has 
k1  private  groups  and  public  agen- 
•e  in  a  coordinated  planning  effort 
100-acre  Fort  Point  Channel  and 
itation  areas  of  the  Boston  water- 

^■glected,  the  area  is  considered  a 
art  of  the  harbor  now  that  maritime 
•t  have  taken  a  back  seat  to  plush 
jnts  and  premium  housing  develop- 
n  bidding  for  waterfront  sites. 
Director  Robert  T.  Kenney  said  the 
ated  planning  effort  is  needed    "to 

chaotic  development  in  that  part  of 

it 

banning  group  is  composed  of  repre- 
ss from  the  BRA,  the  city's  Eco- 
Jevelopment  and  Industrial  Corpora- 
2DIC);  the  Boston  Transportation 
ig  Review,  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Authority,  Jung-Brannen  Associates, 
chitects;  Wurster,  Bernardi  &  Em- 
irchitects;  and  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.. 
rs. 

velopment  team,  formed  to  imple- 
hc  plans,  includes  representatives 
le  BRA,  the  EDIC,  and  major  prop- 


>& 


erty  owners  in  the  area:  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Penn  Central  Railroad,  the  Gillette  Com- 
pany, Anthony  Athanas,  Town  and  City 
Properties,  Ltd.,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority. 

Transit  lacking 

The  area  currently  has  no  mass-transit 
system  and  no  major  highway  artery. 
Hence,  heavy  truck  traffic  must  filter 
through  the  residential  South  Boston  dis- 
trict. The  Planning  Group  will  meet  next 
week  to  consider  a  new  highway  linking  the 
industrial  complexes  with  the  Southeast 
Expressway  and  the  downtown  business  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Kenney  said  that  the  Gillette  Com- 
pany has  proposed  a  new  residential  com- 
plex on  a  45-acre  plot  within  the  area.  Mr. 
Athanas,  owner  of  the  Pier  4  restaurant, 
plans  high-rise  apartment  towers  near  the 
mouth  of  the  channel  on  Northern  Avenue. 
The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  has  been 
purchasing  Penn  Central  Railroad  land. 
Town  and  City  Properties,  Ltd.,  plans  resi- 
dential development  and  an  industrial  com- 
plex. 

Penn  Central,  according  to  Richard  A. 
Beatty,  director  of  planning  for  downtown 
commercial  development,  would  sell  virtual- 
ly all  its  land  holdings  for  the  right  price. 

Zoning  adjustments,  land-use  regulations, 


federal  grants,  and  transportation  facilities 
will  be  necessary  for  the  proposed  develop- 
ment, he  said. 

Mr.  Beatty  said  that  present  plans  call 
for  retention  of  the  Fort  Point  Channel, 
which  has  had  no  importance  to  maritime 
commerce  for  many  years  and  has  been 
described  by  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  as  a 
"polluted  waterfront  eyesore."  The  channel 
will  be  cleaned  up,  Mr.  Beatty  said. 
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Plans  Develop 


,  Private  devdepment  interests  and  public  agencies  have 
agreed  to  join  a  coordinated  'planning  effort  for  Mure  de- 
velopment of  more  than  100  acres  of  land  along  the  South 
«     Boston  side  of  the  Fort  Point  channel. 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Director  Robert  -T. 
Kenney  revealed  yesterday  the  Planning-  Group^and  Develop- 
ment Team  will  concern  itself  with  the  area  stretching  {rem 
South  Station  to  the  South  Boston  waterfront  and  industrial 
areas.  \ 

Richard  Beatty,  regional  core  planning  director,  yester- 
day briefed  the  BRA  staff  on  the  need  for  broad  concepts  in 
planning  commercial  development  in  the  area,  much  of  it 
Port  Authority-owned  land,  formerly  used  for  railroad 
trackage  and  yards. 

BEATTY  SAID  plans  call  for  the  retention  of  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  —  cleaned  of  Hs  present  pollution  —  as  an 
esthetic  complement  to  development  of  a  new  residential 
complex  with  2,200  apartments  near  the  Gillette  plant.  Earlier 
plans  called  for  damming  and  draining  the  channel. 

He  said  Town  and  City.  Properties,  Ltd.',  a  British  con- 
cern owning  35  acres  along  the  channel  plans  residential 
development  west  of  Summer  street  and  a  rehabilitated  in- 
dustrial complex  on  the  harbor  side. 

Beatty  also  revealed  Anthony  Athanas,  owner  of  Pier  4 
Restaurant,  has  engaged  an  architect  to  plan  high  rise 
apartment  towers  and  other  facilities  on  the  so-called  "fan 
pier"  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  meeting  Boston  Harbor. 

HE  NOTED  the  planning  group  will  comprise  representa- 
tives from  the  Boston  Economic  Development  and  Industrial 
Corporation;  Boston  Transportation  Plannjng  Review;  MBTA 
and  individuals  from  the  firms  of  Jung-Brannen  Associates, 
Inc.,  architects;  Wurster,  Bernardi  and  Emmons,  architects, 
and  Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.,  engineers,  all  representing  sub- 
itantial  land  owners  in  the  area. 

Kenney  and  Gerald  Bush,  who  begins  duties  next  week 

as  the  $33,000-director  of  the  EDIC,  will  oversee  planning 

'  efforts.    They  will  work  with  designees  from  Town  and  City 

properties;  Gillette;  Athanas;  Massachusetts  Port  Authority; 

U.S.  Navy;  and  Penn  Central  Railroad. 

He' said' the  broad-based  planning  approach  is  necessary 
now  "to  prevent  chaotic  development  in  that  part  of  the 
city." 
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On&  more 


By  ROBERT  F. 

South  Boston's  J£^MbiSL-lonf 
.wary  of  the  spectre  oi  uruau  icncwal, 
is  coming  in  for  renewed  attention  from 
Boston's  Redevelopment  Authority. 

A  co-ordinated  planning  venture  in- 
volving public  agencies  and  owners  of 
large  private  tracts  in  the  industrial 
half  of  Southie  holds  promise  of  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  blight  that  commercial 
activities  have  spilled  into  adjoining 
household  areas. 

THIS  COULD  BE  THE    FIRST  STEP 

toward  encouraging  an  upgrading  of  some 
run-down  residential  properties  and  help 
bring  people  back  to  the  peninsula  dis- 
trict. Between  the  1950  and  1970  federal 
censuses,  the  old  home  town  dropped  in 
population  from  55,000  to  33,000,  accord- 
ing to  Richard  A.  Beatty,  BRA  regional 
core  planning  director. 

Several  years  ago  South  Boston  al- 
most went  to  war  over  a  report  that  BRA 
chief  Edward  J.  Logue,  the  tough  smil- 
ing Irishman,  was  going  to  move  in  on 
the  district  by  making  it  into  an  urban 
renewal  area. 

This  never  materialized,  but  it  solidi- 
fied Southie  against  almost  any  over- 
tures from  the  dreaded  BRA.-  And  a 
few  years  later  the  area  rose  up  to  kill 
plans  for  Expo  Boston.  Certainly  the 
BRA's  role  in  supporting  the  World's 
Fair  plan  didn't  help  its  saleability. 

Beatty,  at  a  briefing  session  with  BRA 
staff  people  the  other  day,  said  it  still 
would  be  politically  impossible  to  bring 
formal  urban  renewal  to  South  Boston. 

THE  PLANNING  EFFORT  announced 
the  other  day  will  be  a  broad  approach  to 
development  of  the  area  extending  from 
the  South  Boston  side  of  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  to  the  waterfront  area. 

Here  are  35  acres  along  the  channel 
owned  by  the  British-financed  Town  and 
City  Properties,  Ltd.;  45  acres  along 
Northern  Avenue,  mostly  trackage  area, 
owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority; 30  acres  along  the  Northern  Ave- 
nue waterfront  owned  by  restaurateur 
Anthony  Athanas  and  14  acres  along  the 
channel  and  A  Street  owned  by  the  Gil- 
lette Co. 


^       *l 


The  U.  S.  Navy  owns  another  30  acres 
or  so  along  the  Reserve  Channel  across 
Summer  Street  from  the  Army  Base. 
Edison  and  White  Fuel  own  properties 
along  the  Southern  side  of  the  Reserve 
Channel  and  industrialized  East  First 
Street.  At  the  other  end,  at  City  Point, 
Wiggins  terminals  and  cargo  storage 
area  dominates. 

All  of  these  activities  have  generated 
truck  traffic  into  residential  South  Bos- 
ton. Over  the  years  the  hazards,  the 
noise,  the  bustle  of  it  all  have  taken  a 
toll  on  residential  living. 

The  emphasis  on  industrial  planning 
would  entail  transportation  relief,  and 
the  likelihood  of  some  new  trucking  and 
traffic  arteries  to  relieve  Southie's  local 
streets.  One  likely  course  of  any  new 
highway  would  be  along  the  now  little 
used  trackage  paths  back  of  Northern 
Avenue  and  possibly  a  new  or  relocated 
Dorchester  Avenue. 

Beatty  noted— correctly— that  South 
Boston  now  has  some  of  the  severest 
residential  blight  in  the  city,  now  that 
areas  such  as  Madison  Park  and  some 
other  renewal  areas  are  on  the  treat- 
ment schedule. 

SOUTH  BOSTON  LATE  NEXT  WEEK 
will  be  decked  out  for  the  parade  and  its 
big  day  of  the  year,  come  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  But  not  very  far  off  the  parade 
route,  visitors  to  the  area  can  find  some 
run-down  tenements  and  even  once  fash- 
ionable homes. 
V^  Along  East  First  Street,  in  the  con- 


ot,  TJeatt^ 


ap- 

But 
few 


glomerated  industrial,  trucking  andnAefX  Jr 
dential  area,  some  vacant  homes  aVg^ty 
sign  of  blight. 

One  attempt  at  reversing  the 
shown  as  an  almost  humorous-tout  J 
sad— commentary.    In  a  film  pre: 
tion,    Beatty   displayed   an   old    dup 
home,  dating  to  near  the  turn  of  the  c 
tury.   One  half  the  front  sparkles  in  fn 
white  paint  and  shows  signs  of  reb 
tion  attention.    Even  half  the' 
tural  crest  design  has  been 
the  middle.  . 

i    J     fir 

In  stark  contrastVhejiojfier 

in  dark  despair, 

In  another  shot, 
still  fashionable  Victorii 
family  home  on  a  sizabl/  lot  and 
parently  in  respectable  condition, 
looming  in  the  background  only  a 
blocks  away  can  be  seen  the  smokestacks 
of  the  $25  million  Edison  generating  plant 
at  Summer  and  East  First  streets. 

SOUTH     BOSTON'S     RESIDENTIAL 

physical  upgrading  likely  lies  in  the  new 
types  of  federal  aids  that  have  come  to 
replace  the  unpopular  "urban  renewal" 
approach. 

Beatty  mentioned  the  New  Communi- 
ties Development  Grant  type  of  aid  for 
neighborhoods  as  one  approach.  This  is 
almost  spot  renewal  or  upgrading  on  a 
selected  rather  than  mass  area  control 
zone  procedure. 

One  more  amenity  that  could  offshoot 
from  planned  industrial  development 
along  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  is  a 
new  system  of  core  area  mass  transit  or 
what  Beatty  calls  "people  movers." 

This  might  be  a  route  looping  from 
downtown  through  the  new  South  Boston 
industrial  belt  into  residential  sectors. 
The  short,  stubby  but  modern  and  com- 
fortable electric  trains  could  bring 
Southie's  residential  areas  into  link  with 
the  South  Station  and  downtown  sector. 

Town  and  City  Properties  is  planning 
a  new  residential  development  for  1600 
to  2200  living  units  along  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  opposite  South  Postal  An- 
nex. Some  of  it  would  involve  renova- 
tion of  present  industrial  buildings  and 
warehouses  in  the  Melcher  and  A  Street 
district. 


This  new  look  for  the  Gillette  side  of 
Summer  Street  would  also  include  office 
space  mixed  into  the  new  residential 
community.  Such  a  new  community 
would  require  certain  supporting  city 
services  and  is  one  more  reason  for 
devising  special  by-pass  trucking  and 
commercial  roadways. 

ON  THE  HARBOR  SIDE  of  Summer 
Street,  the  British  owners  intend  to  up- 
grade buildings,  but  keep  them  for  pres- 
ent types  of  commercial  and  light  indus- 
trial use,  and  remain  as  a  center  for 
Boston's  graphic  arts  and  printing  trades. 
Continuing    toward    the    Fort    Point 
Channel  mouth,  across  Northern  Avenue, 
restaurateur  Athanas  plans  a  complex 
of  high  rise  residential  towers  and  sup- 
porting facilities  on  the  so  called  "Fan 
Pier,"  or  pie-wedge  shape  land  at  the 
junction  of  channel  and  harbor. 

In  all  the  planning  to  involve  repre- 
sentatives of  BRA,  the  city's  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial  Corp.,  pri- 
vate developers,  Port  Authority,  Navy 
and  MBTA,  the  influence  of  the  sea, 
harbor  or  water  is  an  important  in- 
gredient. 

In  fact,  the  dreams  of  yesteryear  to 
have  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  fill  in 
the  polluted  Fort  Point  channel  are  un- 
dergoing change.  Planners  now  see  the 
waterway,  if  it  can  be  cleaned  up,  as  an 
amenity  to  enhance  the  new  South  Bos- 
ton industrial  development.  And  fanning 
out  from  it  can  be  a  regulated  develop- 
ment to  enhance  and  bring  back  the 
abutting  residential  area.  ., 
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Prime  area 


Fort  Point  Channel,  center  of  photo,  will  be  the  main- 
spring of  large-scale  downtown  waterfront  development 
projects  if  present  plans  go  through.  The  dock  areas  at 
right,  once  busy  with  coastal  shipping  now  are  eyed  for 
more  high-rise  housing  and  restaurant  development.  The 
channel  side  is  also  being  considered  for  plush  apartments. 
The  arrow  indicates  South  Station. 
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(E  is  one  South  Bos- 
ian's  opinion  of  the  re- 
-cent  controversy 
sparked  by  the  prayer  meeting 
at  Saint  Monica's  Church  In 
South  Boston. 

Southle  has  become  a  prime 
choice  for  residency  because  of" 
its  beauty,  history,  and  safe 
streets.  Why  didn't  all  the  out- 
siders want  a  piece  of  Southie  10 
years  ago? 

People  of  all  color  should,  and 
do,  have  the  right  to  live  any- 
where they  choose.  South  Bos- 
ton, like  every  neighborhood  in 
Boston,  has  to  shoulder  some  of 
Boston's  low-Income  housing 
crunch.  Councillor  Jim  Kelly's 
pro-condo  conversion  stance 
doesn't  help  anyone,  which  is  a 
fact  that  Southie  tries  to  ignore. 

But  instead  of  making  a  media 
event  out  of  Southie's  housing 


ton  Redevelon 


Bqs-   . 


integration,  why  doesn't  the 

velopment  Auihorl 
just  move"lhe  ramuies  in?  " 

I  think  the  people  of  South  Bos- 
ton wouldn't  resist  the  integra- 


MAYOR  FLYNN 


tion  so  much  if  Mayor  Flynn 
wasn't  doing  it  because  he  wants 
to  be  our  next  governor. 

John  DiCicco, 
So.  Boston 
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the  housing  projects  could 
not  come  at  a  worse  time,  because 
the  poorest  residents  are  being 
squeezed  out  of  the  private  hous- 
ing stock. 

And  because  so  many  Southie 
residents  have  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  housing  projects, 
said  Gerard  Vierbickas,  president 
of  the  South  Boston  Residents 
Group,  the  desegregation  issue 
"affects  all  of  South  Boston." 

Hundreds  of  South  Boston  resi- 
dents who  only  a  few  years  ago 
would  never  have  considered  mov- 
ing to  the  projects,  now  have  no 
other  choice  if  they  want  to  re- 
main in  Southie. 

The  lack  of  affordable  housing 
has  robbed  from  much  of  a  whole 
generation  of  natives  the  option  of 
staying  there.  With  only  a  quarter 
of  Its  housing  units  owner-occu- 
pied, due  mostly  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  three-decker  in  the 
housing  stock.  South  Boston  has 
always  been  a  neighborhood  of 
renters. 

But  rents  have  doubled  In  Just 
a  few  years,  and  three-deckers 
that  once  housed  immigrant  fam- 
ilies are  being  gutted,  refitted  and 
sold  as  condominiums  at  more 
than  $100,000  a  floor. 
Condos  only  new  housing 

Unfortunately  for  many  in  a 
neighborhood  where  the  vacancy 
rate  dropped  70  percent  between 
1980  and  1985,  and  where  nearly 
one  out  of  four  families  is  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  condos  are 
quickly  becoming  the  only  new 
housing  option. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  South  Bos- 
ton's housing  stock  is  In  public 
housing,  by  far  the  highest  per-ca- 
plta  share  of  public  housing  of 
any  city  neighborhood.  More  than 
15  percent  of  the  available  public 
housing  units  in  the  city  is  in 
South  Boston,  even  though  it  has 
|ust  6  percent  of  the  population  - 
testimony  to  its  longstanding  posi- 
tion as  a  politically  powerful 
neighborhood. 

Karen  Perry,  22,  has  been  on 
the  waiting  list  for  public  housing 
since  July  1985.  In  the  meantime, 
she  and  another  woman  are  split- 
ting the  $575  rent  for  a  three- 
room  apartment  on  West  Ninth 
Street.  Her  2-year-old  son  sleeps  in 
a  converted  closet. 

Perry  grew  up  in  the  Old  Colo- 


ny housing  project  with  dreams  of 
getting  her  own  apartment.  But  as 
rents  soared  in  the  last  five  years. 
Perry  now  hopes  Just  to  get  back 
to  Old  Colony,  to  be  near  her 
mother. 

"They  want  $700  to  $900  a 
month  for  a  good  apartment.  Who 
can  afford  that?"  said  Perry,  who 
supports  herself  and  her  son  with 
$462  a  month  In  welfare  benefits. 

Insulated  by  geography 

South  Boston  Is  a  peninsula  of 
about  4  square  miles,  around 
which  the  Southeast  Expressway 
bends.  The  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike ends  at  the  lip  of  South  Bos- 
ton. That  mix  of  geography  and 
Infrastructure  leaves  many  with 
no  good  reason  to  even  drive 
through  South  Boston,  except 
maybe  to  beat  some  of  the  rush- 
hour  traffic  by  slipping  down  L 
and  Summer  streets  -  a  habif  that 
in  the  last  few  years  has  become 
an  Increasing  problem. 

"South  Boston  Is  Insular  by  its 
geography,"  said  Rev.  Thomas 
McDonnell,  pastor  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church.  "That  has  led  to 
tremendous  pride;  it's  given  peo- 
ple roots.  It  doesn't  seem  to  lead  to 
that  great  American  chase  to  get 
ahead." 

Education,  says  McDonnell, 
has  never  been  stressed  to  the  de- 
gree it  should  be.  Consequently, 


there  has  been  less  upward  mobil- 
ity, and  many  younger  South  Bos- 
ton natives  find  themselves  un- 
able to  afford  rising  rents  or  down 
payments  on  condos. 

There  are  nearly  1,000  condo- 
miniums in  South  Boston,  all  of 
which  have  been  converted  since 
1980  and  about  70  percent  of 
them  since  1984,  according  to  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
Last  year.  308  condo  permits  were 
granted  for  South  Boston,  twice  as 
many  as  in  any  previous  year. 
BRA  consultant  Rolf  Goetze  said 
fax  changes  in  1986  made  it  more 
attractive  for  investors  to  convert 
rather  than  to  rent  out  apart- 
ments, so  the  trend  should  contin- 
ue. 

But  In  a  city  with  more  than 
31,500  condos.  South  Boston  is 
not  facing  the  widespread  gentrifi- 
catlon  that  Charlestown  and  the 
South  End  have  seen  over  the  last 
decade. 
Open  hostility  rare 

Newcomers  have  not  been  wel- 
comed with  open  arms,  but  open 
hostility,  such  as  the  breaking  of 
windows  on  an  N  Street  condo 
project  last  year,  is  extremely  rare. 

"I  don't  think  people  object  to 
the  fact  that  outsiders  are  coming 
in  until  their  own  kids  can't  get 
an  apartment  because  an  outsider 
can  outbid  them,"  said  Vier- 
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In  the  May  5 
of  the  South  Boston  Tribune, 
an  article  about  the  South 
Boston  Residents'  Group  and 
the  Light  Manufacturing 
Zone  proposal  raises  several 
questions  that  I  would  like  to 
answer  as  Director  of  the 
Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation 
(EDIC),  which  designed  the 
original  LMZ  concept 

The  creation  of  a  "light 
Manufacturing  Zone"  classifi- 
cation is  being  proposed  by 
EDIC  as  an  amendment  to 
the  current  zoning  code  to 
protect  manufacturing  jobs, 
maintain  the  balance  between 
b  the  needs  of  neighborhoods 
and  the  needs  of  manufactur- 
ers, andhelp  Bostoift  success- 
nil  light  manufacturing  oper- 
ations have  room  to  expand 
and  create  new  jobs.  The  pro- 
posal is  under  consideration 
by  the  BostonRedevelopment 
Authority.  f 

One  key  goal  of  the  Light 
Manufacturing  Zones  propos- 


al is  to  ensure  that  Boston  res- 
idents have  the  widest  range 
of  employment  and  career 
choices.  That  means  promot- 
ing a  diversified  local  econo- 
my which  combines  a  mix  of 
manufacturing  operations 
with  service  and  professional 
businesses.  Manufacturing 
jobs  are  good  jobs:  they  paid 
an  average  of  $24,500  last 
year,  and  offer  good  prospects 
for  advancement 

The  current  zoning  code 
offers  insufficient  protection 
to  Boston's  successful  manu- 
facturing operations.  As  they 
seek  to  expand  and  create 
new  jobs,  they  are  finding  that 
competition  ftf- space  with 
the  city's  booming  service 
sector  is  making  it  difficult  to 
find  room  to  grow.  As  a 
result,  some  manufacturers 
are  leaving  the  city,  and  tak- 
ing their  jobs  elsewhere.  The 
LMZ  proposal  will  give  suc- 
cessful manufacturers  that 
room  to  grow,  and  create  new 
jobs  for  Boston  residents. 


E.D.I.C.  RESPOND  TO 

QUESTIONS  AT 

RESIDENTS  GROUP 


The  Light  Manufactur-ing 
Zoning  proposal  was  once 
more  on  the  agenda  of  the 
South  Boston  Residents' 
Group.  At  a  recent  meeting, 
Gerry  Vierbickas,  President, 
raised  several  issues  with  EDie 
Spring  of  the  dry's  Economic 
Development  and  Industrial 
Corporation  (EDIC),  which 
has  proposed  the  LMZ  zon- 
ing classification.  Theissues 


included:  the  type  of  jobs  cre- 
ated or  protected;  me  impact 
on  property  values;  space  for 
artists  to  live  and  work;  the 
exclusion  of  large  retail  stores; 
the  inclusion  of  research  and 
development  uses;  and  the 
feet  that  boundaries  for  indi- 
vidual Light  Manufacturing 
Zones  have  not  yet  been 
mapped. 

Ms.  Spring   returned  on 


May  9  to  respond  to  each 
question.  She  said  that  a 
"Light  Manufacturing  Zona  is 
being  proposed  by  EDIC  as 
an  amendment  to  the  current 
zoning  code  to  protect  manu- 
facturing jobs,  maintain  the 
balance  between  the  needs  of 
neighborhoods  and  the  needs 
of  manufacturers,  and  help 
Boston's  successful  light  man- 
ufacturing operations  have 
room  to  expand  and  create 
new  jobs.  The  proposal  is 
under  consideration  by  the 
Boston  Redevelop-ment 
Authority. 

According  to  Ms.  Spring. 
LMZS  are  designed  to  help 
Boston  maintain  a  diversified 
economy  that  includes  all 
types  of  businesses.  Once  in 
place,  the  LMZ  proposal  will 
mean  that  residents  of  South 
Boston  will  have  opportuni- 
ties in  manufacturing  as  well 
as  service  industries,  and  pro- 
fessions. Without  the  protec- 
tion of  the  LMZ  proposal, 
manufacturing  companies 
wiD  be  unable  to  find  afford- 
able space  to  expand,  and 
eventually  leave  the  city,  tak- 
ing their  jobs  with  them. 

Ms.  Spring  said  that 
although  manufacturing  jobs 
aren't  for  everyone,  they  do 
pay  higher  salaries  than  jobs 
in  service  industries.  The 
average  wage  for  a  manufac- 
turing job  in  1987  was 
$25,400.  while  service  indus- 
try paid  only  $19,900.  Good 
salaries  from  manufacturing 
Jobs,  combined  with  better 
Job  security,  give  people  the 
stability  to  have  families,  buy 
a  home,  or  complete  a  col- 
lege education. 

Ms.  Spring  said  that  the 
only  people  whose  property 
values  are  threatened  by 
LMZS  are  "speculators''  who 
have  bought  up  manufactur- 
ing buildings,  and  hope  to  sell 
them  at  a  profit  as  Boston's 
economy  continues  to  grow. 
Business  owners  who  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  the  future 
of  their  business  and  their 


community  are  in  favor  of 
LMZs,  since  they  realize  that 
his  proposal  will  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  find  good 
quality,  affordable  space  to 
expand  and  create  new  jobs. 
But  some  business  or  building 
owners  are  more  interested  in 
the  land  on  which  their  build- 
ing sits;  if  they  get  the  right 
offer,  they'll  close  the  doors  of 
their  business  and  sell-leav- 
ing their  employees  out  of  a 
job.  They're  the  ones 
opposed  to  the  LMZ  propos- 
al, she  said 

EDIC  has  decided  to 
exclude  large  retail  opera- 
tions from  Light 
Manufacturing  Zones 
because  of  the  traffic  they 
generate,  Ms.  Spring 
explained.  Large  grocery  and 
department  stores  attract 
hundreds  of  additional  cars 
each  day,  in  addition  to  the 
trucks  which  make  deliveries. 
For  people  living  near  such  a 
store,  traffic  problems 
become  even  worse  than  they 

are  today.  Large  retail  stores 
should  only  be  located  in 
areas  with  proper  traffj 
access,  for  the  benefit  of  t»v. 
neighborhood  nearby.  The 
proposal  does  allow  for  small 
retail  stores  as  conditional  use, 
meaning  that  community 
approval  is  required 

Space  for  medical 
research  and  development 
and  artists  is  included  under 
the  proposal.  In  each  case, 
the  proposal  looks  to  the 
future,  which  the  existing  zon- 
ing code  does  not  do.  The 
existing  code  does  not  set 
aside  space  for  either  use.  and 
since  both  uses  will  continue 
to  expand  in  Boston,  any  new 
zoning  proposal  should 
include  them  in  the  most 
appropriate  way. 

Ms.  Spring  said  that  there 
are  solid  reasons  to  include 
each.  Medical  research  and 
development  is  a  growing 
industry.  It  is  crucial  to  con- 
tinued success  of  Boston's 
many  hospitals  and  medical 
centers,  which  are  some  of 
the  city's  most  important 
employers.  In  the  case  of 
artists,  their  activities  often  use 
materials  (welding  torches  for 
sculptors,  and  paints  and  var- 
nished for  painters)  that  are 
disruptive  in  a  residential 
neighborhood  with  three 


dicker  houses.  Since  few 
artists  make  much  money, 
allowing  them  to  combine 
studio  space  and  living  space 
lets  them  cut  their  expenses 
enough  to  get  by.  And  artists 
make  a  contribution  to  the 
community:  in  South  Boston, 
they  have  arranged  art  work- 
shops for  Seniors,  the  Boy's 
and  Girl's  Club  and  the  Multi- 
Service Center,  as  well  as 
providing  the  mural  on  the 
wail  outside  the  Boy's  and 
Girl's  Club.  Mr.  Vierbickas 
stated  that  although 
admirable,  this  is  a  modest 
contribution  for  the  consider- 
ation expected 

Gerry  Vierbickas  also 
pointed  out  that  the  main  rea- 
son the  Residents'  Group 
found  it  impossible  to  endorse 
the  City's  proposal  was  its 
lack  of  specific  boundaries. 
"How  can  I  endorse  a  plan 
when  I  don't  know  its  exact 
location  and  consequently  its 
impact  on  our  neighbor- 
hood?" asked  Vierbickas. 
Ms.  Spring  stated  that  EDIC 
believes  it  would  be  prema- 
ture for  the  City  to  specify 
where 'individual  Light 
Manufacturing  Zones  would 
be  located  Instead  the  city 
will  work  with  the  commu- 
nity, through  organizations 
such  as  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  CAC  (the  commu- 
nity group  set  up  to  deal  with 
land  use  issues),  which  has 
the  Residents'  Group  as  a 
member,  to  draw  boundaries 
that  maximize  the  benefits  to 
South  Bostoa  At  the  present 
time,  the  CAC  decided  in 
the  future  to  use  LMZs  as  a 
land  use  tool,  EDIC  would 
work  with  it  to  draw  bound- 
aries within  the  larger  IPOD 

process,  in  Newmarket,  on 
the  other  hand  LMZs  could 
be  eaa]y_Rpplied 
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South  Boston 
Residents'  Group  To 
Meet  On  Monday, 
lsp  May  9, 1988 


Gerry  Vierbickas,  Presi 
nt  of  The  South  Boston 
sidents'  Group,  has 
nounced  that  the  next 
:eting  will  be  held  on 
anday,  May  9,  1988  at 
!0  p.m.  at  the  Tynan 
immunity  School.  A  repre- 
ptative  from  the  City's 


Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation  (E.  D. 
L  C.)  wiD  again  address,  the 
group  to  briefly  explain  their 
proposal  to  establish  a  Light 
Manufacturing  Zone  (LMZ)l 
At  last  month's  meeting,  EDie 
Spring  of  E.  D.  I  C.  gave  a 
Continued  oifpage  2 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 

short,  but  concise  explanation 
of  their  plan.  Unfortunately, 
because  of  the  strong  interest 
and  informative  conversation 
with  the  previous  speaker 
(Peggy  Davis  Mullen),  the 
agenda  ran  longer  than  allot- 
ted. Consequently,  it  was 
agreed  that  E  D.  L  C.  would 
be  given  first  priority  at  the 
May  meeting. 

The  L.  M  Z  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  zoning  catego- 
ry where  only  specific  light 
industrial  uses,  such  as  print- 
ing, medical  and  dental 
instruments,  and  electronics, 
would  be  allowed.  Disallow- 
ed uses  would  include  office 
and  residential  space  on  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  and  nox- 
ious uses  such  as  trash  trans- 
fer stations  and  junk  yards  on 
the  other. 

Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd,  the 
Director  of  E.  D.  L  C,  has 
said  that  Boston  is  facing  an 
acute  shortage  of  affordable 
space  for  manufacturing  that 
is  caused  in  many  cases  by 
real  estate  speculation. 

Vierbickas  stated  that 
some  of  the  goals  the  S.  M  Z 
is  designed  to  achieve  is  laud- 
able. However,  he  felt  that 
certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posed zone  are  seriously 
flawed.  At  the  April  meeting, 
Vierbickas  advised  the  E.  D.  L 
C.  that  his  concerns  were  as 
follows:  First,  he  was  unhappy 
with  the  type  of  jobs  that  it 
intends  to  create,  which  are 
mainly  blue  collar  and  the 
service  industry,  and  the  gen- 
eral attitude  that  some  people 
have  that  these  service  type 
jobs  are  what  people  in  south 


Boston  should  aspire  to 
achieve. 

Admittedly,  not  everyone 
is  interested  in  a  professional 
career,  but  he  stated  that  he 
took  offense  with  a  city  agen- 
cy encouraging  lower  paying 
manufacturing  positions  for 
South  Boston  residents. 

In  fact,  the  way  real  estate 
prices  in  Southie  are  going,  it 
will  take  a  professional  living 
to  be  able  to  afford  to  live  in 
Southie. 

Vierbickas  also  took  par- 
ticular issue  with  a  city  agen- 
cy feeling  obliged  to  provide 
living  and  working  space  for 
artists  (the  L  M  Z  provides 
for  this  I  This  is  no  benefit  for 
South  Boston. 

Additionally,  he  objected 
to  the  L  M.  Z  excluding  large 
retail  stores  like  a  department 
store  or  a  supermarket  South 
Boston  could  use  a  Lechmere 
Sales  or  a  Super  Stop  and 
Shop.  These  discount  stores 
would  mean  a  savings  in  our 
family  living  expenses.  That 
would  be  a  greater  help  to 
South  Boston  Residents  than 
to  provide  lower  paying, 
unskilled  manufacturing  jobs 
Finally,  the  exact  areas  are 
not  specifically  mapped  out 
Consequently,  the  group 
found  it  difficult  to  endorse  a 
plan  without  knowing  what 
areas  are  included  The  E  D. 
L  C.  wants  the  endorsement 
first  before  they  deal  with 
specifics.  That's  like  agreeing 
to  purchase  a  car  and  leaving 
the  amount  up  to  the  dealer  at 
a  latter  date. 

Because  of  this  vagueness, 
The  Residents'  Group  neither 
endorsed,  nor  opposed  the  L 
M  Z  If  you  want  to  hear 
more  on  the  L  M  Z  you  are 
invited  to  attend  Monday's 
meeting  of  the  Residents' 
Group. 

Last  month's  meeting  was 
again  a  very  interesting,  and 
informative  meeting.  Our 
guest  speaker  was  newly 
elected  School  Committee- 
woman  Peggy  Davis  Mullen. 
It  was  refreshing  to  see  South 
Boston  parents  of  school  chil- 
dren participating  in  the  deci- 
sion making  process  by  pro- 
viding meaningful  input  into 
their  children's  education.  It  is 
saddening  however,  to  hear 
that  there  are  plans  to  cut 


paper  and  pencils,  and  ev. 

lay  off  teachers  again,  but  y 

there  is  plenty  of  money  f 

bi-lingual  programs  with  i 

encouragement  to  ever  lea 

English  The  City  of  Boston 

paying  administrative  perso 

nel  salaries  in  excess  of  $6 

00  while  they  drive  around 

cars  with  cellular  phones  ai 

expense  accounts.  We  ai 

then  told  by  these  same  pa 

pie  that  the  first  place  t 

make  cutbacks  is  with  suj 

plies  and  textbooks  (cut  $ 

million)  and  lay  off  teache 

(cut  $1.5  million)  who  in  fa< 

are  paid  for  less  than  poha 

men  or  firemen,  and  mor 

often  face  the  threat  of  phys 

cal  danger  on  a  dairy  bast 

Additionally,  the  teacher 

have  a  lot  of  expense  investe 

in  training  and  have  th 

utmost  important  responsibili 

ty  of  teaching  the  next  gener 

ation.  Vierbickas  stated  tha 

it's  ironic  that  one  city  agenc 

is  cutting  money  for  the* 

basic  and  necessary  services 

and  another  chy  agency  (th 

BRAjcan  pay  $15,000  fa 

pictures  and  even  pay  ai 

adcfitional  $5.772  TO  HAVT 

SOMEONF.  HANG  THF.ST 

EETHRES 

We'll  be  looking  tc 
Committee  woman  Mullen  tc 
help  correct  these  problem; 
and  than  her  for  speaking  a 
the  meeting  of  the  Sout; 
Boston  Residents'  Group. 

Hope  to  see  you  all  a 
Monday  nights  meeting. 
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Modifications  To  Make  Flats 
Development  Possible 


10 1  ■ 

State  Transportation 
Secretaiy  Fred  Salvucci  has 
said  design  modifications  to 
the  proposed  Seaport 
Access  Road  linking  the 
new  Central  Artery  to  the 
third  harbor  tunnel  will 
make  possible  future  devel- 
opment at  the  Comm- 
onwealth Flats  area  of 
South  Boston.  The  new 
plans  allow  creation  of 


major  new  development 
areas  by  shifting  the  Seaport 
Access  Road  somewhat  to 
the  north  and  by  covering 
more  of  it  than  had  been 
anticipated 

"This  slight  shift  in  the 
alignment  of  the  Seaport 
Access  Road  will  alto  w  the 
construction  of  buildings 
across  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  on  either  side  of 
Continued  onyage  3 
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Modifications 

(Continued/from  page  1) 

Summer  and  Congress 
Streets,  transforming  what 
are  today  windswept  vacant 
lots  into  a  vibrant  commer- 
cial area,"  said  Salvucci. 
"And  we  found  a  way  to  do 
this  without  forcing  the  relo- 
cation of  five  local  employ- 
ers -  the  House  of  Bianchi, 
Fishery  Products,  Inc., 
Turner  Fisheries,  North- 
coast  Seafood,  and  General 
Ship. 

"We  understand  this  part 
of  Boston  in  changing 
rapidly  and  we  want  to 
make  sure  this  Seaport 
Access  Road  permits  this 
future  growth  That's  why 
we're  moving  the  portion  of 
the  highway  between  B  and 
D  Streets  approximately 
150  feet  to  the  north,"  said 
Salvucci. 

The  Secretary  said  that 
the  state  became  aware  of 
development  plans  for  the 
area  after  initial  project 
designs  were  shown  to 
Massport,  the  Bjiston 
—  R^g^tent  Author^,, 


V  Transportation  Depart- 
ment, and  community  resi- 
dents for  their  review. 

The  input  of  these  and 
other  agencies  and  commu- 
nity residents  is  a  critical 
part  of  our  planning  pro- 
cess," he  said  This  kind  of 
coordination  has  in  this  case 
resulted  in  very  positive 
changes  in  the  project  We 
will  continue  to  work  close- 
ly with  these  and  other 
groups  in  the  future." 

Boston  City  Councilor 
Jim  Kelly  (South  Bosto- 
n/Chinatown/South End), 
praised  the  modified  route, 
citing  it  as  an  example  of 
the  state's  responsiveness  to 
community  input  "Local 
businessman  were  con- 
cerned that  the  old  route 
would  curtail  access  to 
downtown  Boston,  residents 
worried  that  an  uncovered 
road  would  limit  access  to 
the  waterfront,  and  the  City 
needed  an  alignment  that 
would  accommodate  its 
development  plans.  The 
state's  modification  add- 
resses all  of  these  concerns." 


"The  new  Central 
Artery  and  the  third  harbor 
tunnel  will  be  part  of  the 
cityscape  for  decades  to 
come,"  said  Salvucci.  "We 
want  to  make  sure  they 
work  not  only  as  trans- 
portation projects,  but  also 
accommodate  the  future 
growth  potential  of  Bostoa" 

Massports  owns  much  of 
Commonwealth  Flats,  a 
roughly  70  acre  section  of  the 
South  Boston  waterfront  bor- 
dered by  Northern  Avenue, 
and  F,  Summer,  and  A  Streets. 
To  promote  commercial 
activity  on  the  mostly  vacant 
land,  the  City  of  Boston  pro- 
poses to  create  a  series  of 
development  parcels  by  build- 
ing a  grid  system  of  local 
streets  and  extending  Con- 
gress Street  from  A  Street 
southeast  to  Northern  Avenue. 
The  new  route  aUows  for 
the  creation  of  five  to  nine 
parcels  between  B  and  D 
Streets,  an  but  one  above  the 
Seaport  Access  Road,  includ- 
ing a  decked  over  portion 
between  B  and  C  Streets. 
Earlier  plans  called  for  the 
below  grade  highway  to 


Streets  while  running  much 
too  close  to  Summer  Street  to 
aflow  for  the  full  development 
of  air  rights. 

"With  these  changes  and 
earlier  modifications  to  the 
route  of  the  third  harbor  tun- 
nel, our  project  alignment  in 
South  Boston  is  new  set"  said 
Salvucci.  Several  weeks  ago 
state  and  city  officials 
announced  plans  to  move  a 
small  portion  of  the  tunnel 
400  to  500  feet  east  so  that  it 
avoids  the  General  Ship  yard 
in  South  Boston  and  protects 
400  jobs  in  both  East  Boston 
and  South  Bostoa 

The  $3.1  billion  arte- 
ry/tunnel project  involves  a 
major  increase  in  Central 
Artery  capacity  by  building  a 
new  8  to  10  lane  underground 
roadway;  constructing  the 
Seaport  Access  Road  to  serve 
rapidly  developing  areas  of 
South  Boston  and  to  take  traf- 
fic off  local  streets;  and  build- 
ing a  new  four- lane  tunnel 
across  Boston  Harbor  directly 
to  Logan  Airport  and  Route 

ia.  y 
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Editorial 

I  V  BOSTON,  CHANNEL  5 

Department 

fce.NeedhamBrBo^^^^   ^  True  Spirit  0f  Southie 


S.  James  Coppersmith,  Vice  President/General  Manager,  WCVB-TV  _-  __ 

Refer?r%#Vc 
May  31:    6:57  AM;   12:28  PM;   6:55  PM;    3:40  AM 

June  4:   6:58  PM;   3:20  AM 


Well,  isn't  that  too  bad.  Councillor  Jim's  Kelly's  insulted  and  outraged 
that  Father  Alfred  Puccini  opened  St.  Monica's  church  for  a  multi-racial 
prayer  meeting.  Councillor  Kelly  faulted  the  gathering  for  being 
"political."  But  what  if  the  purpose  was  to  reduce  tensions  around 
the  integration  of  Southie' s  public  housing?  That's  an  important  mission. 
Councillor  Kelly  is  the  one  who's  off  base. 

Father  Puccini  is  to  be  congratulated  for  not  backing  dcwn.  So,  too, 
are  the  other  religious  leaders  who  put  the  event  together.  What's  a 
religious  institution  for  if  not  helping  people  better  understand  themselves 
and  their  brothers  and  sisters? 

Fortunately,  many  people  from  South  Boston  disagree  with  Councillor  Kelly. 
There  were  just  a  couple  of  dozen  hecklers  outside.  And  how  bizarre 
they  seemed  — standing  outside  the  church,  booing  people  who  had  come  to 
pray. 

The  church  and  the  law  are  on  the  right  side  of  this  one.  People  of  all 
races  must  have  equal  access  to  public  housing  in  Boston.  And  all  of  the 
institutions  which  recognize  the  rightness  of  that  will  pull  together  and 
make  it  happen. 


TV  Channel  5.  presents  editorials  in  the  public  interest  on  issues  of  concern  to  our  community  Responsible  opposing  views  are  regularly  broadcast  All  comments  from  our 
)  audience,  and  all  requests  for  time  to  reply  to  editorials,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editorial  Department,  WCVB-TV.  5  TV  Place.  Needham.  Massachusetts  02192. 
sne  (61 7)  449-0400 

'el  5  wishes  to  make  clear  that  all  requests  for  time  to  reply  to  editorials  are  considered  equally,  from  individual  viewers  as  well  as  from  spokesmen  for  government,  business 
ler  organized  groups 
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Convent 
plans  run 
into  flak 
in  Southie 

BRA  panel 
defers  action 
cnf Carmelites 

by    Marie    Gendron 

Journal  Staff 

At  its  last  meeting,  the 
Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  board  found 
itself  in  the  peculiar  po- 
sition of  opposing  a 
small  order  of  nuns'  bid 
to  build  a  new  convent 
in  South  Boston. 

"We're  opposing  the 
Carmelite  Sisters  for  the 
Aged  and  Infirm?!" 
BRA  board  chairman 
Robert  Farrell  asked  in- 
credulously when  told 
that  the  BRA  staff  felt 
the  proposal  needed  fur- 
ther review  by  the 
Authority  and  the  com- 
munity. 

But  BRA  board 
member  James  Flaherty, 
the  only  BRA  board 
member  who  hails  from 
South  Boston,  stood 
firmly  against  the  nuns. 

Citing  extensive  and 
longstanding  communi- 
ty opposition,  Flaherty 
said  the  BRA  board 
should  go  beyond  a 
mere  deferral  and  re- 
commended   that    the 


nuns'  proposal  be 
denied  without  preju- 
dice. If  agreed  to  by  the 
board  of  appeal,  a 
denial  without  prejudice 
would  kill  the  convent 
proposal  but  allow  the 
nuns  to  return  with  a 
new  plan  sometime  in 
the  future. 

The  nuns'  proposal  is 
hardly  of  earth-shatter- 
ing proportion. 

The  Carmelite  Sisters 
want  to  build  a  four- 
story  convent  on  a 
6750-square-foot  vacant 
lot  the  order  owns  on 
Old  Harbor  Street  in 
South  Boston.  The  new 
convent  would  house 
about  13  nuns  who  now 
live  in  Marion  Manor,  a 
nursing  home  the  Car- 
melite Sisters  operate  on 
nearby  Dorchester 
Street 

Flaherty  said  the 
Carmelite  Sisters  have 
long  caused  traffic  and 
parking  problems  in  the 
neighborhood  and  that 
noise  from  their  laundry 
exhaust  wakes  neighbors 
up  late  at  night  and  early 
in  the  morning. 

In  the  end,  the  board 
took  the  more  moderate 
route  and  recommended 
that  the  board  of  appeal 
defer  the  matter  to  allow 
the  nuns  and  South  Bos- 
ton residents  more  time 
settle  their  differences. 

Farrell's  response  to 
the  nun  episode  was 
matter  of  fact. 

"I  guess  everybody 
likes  nuns,  but  nobody 
wants  them  in  their 
neighborhood,"  he 
shrugged.  □ 
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Neighborhood  Participation 
Stressed  At  Development 
nf°  Conference 


Developers  who  fail  to 
invite  neighborhood  partici- 
pation in  the  shaping  of 
their  development  project 
may  see  their  project 
doomed. 

That  was  the  message 
Don  GflBs,  Director  of  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Neigh- 


borhood Services,  stressed 
to  more  than  175  real  estate 
attorneys  and  developers  at 
a  day-long  conference  in 
Boston  this  week. 
Sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Continuing  Legal 
Education,  Inc  the  Con- 
Continued  ojfpage3^__ 

Neighborh&d  (X- 
( Continued  fronTpage  3) 

Planning  and  Zoning  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  emphasized  the 
city's  commitment  to  allow- 
ing residents  to  help  shape  a 
development  project  'Deve- 
lopers may  view  community 
groups  as  obstructionist,'  said 


Bourque.  "But  we  think  a 
better  project  comes  about 
from  their  early  active 
involvement' 

Rudolph  Umschext  Vice 
President  of  Urban 
Investment  and  Develop- 
ment Company,  developers 
of  Copley  Place,  said  he  sup- 
ports the  community  process. 
"We  all  come  away  with  a 
better  project  There  is  some- 


thing intrinsically  satisfying 
about  doing  a  project  that  is 
wefl  received  by  the  commu- 
nity.' 


Cow 


'V 


Kfe^bo^Wawl    wWcipcuKo^j  Stressed. 


*\  Neighborhood 
(ConJtnued  ffo^page  1) 

ference  included  speakers 
from  tbe  City  and  the  devel- 
opment community  and 
was  aimed  at  familiari7mg 
attorneys  and  developers 
with  new  zoning  regulations 
and  the  city's  requirements 
for  getting  approval  for  a 
development  project 

"In  1984,  some  people 
were  calling  for  a  moratori- 
um on  development,'  said 
Gillis.  "But  Mayor  Ray- 
mond Flynn  made  sure  the 
residents  of  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods benefitted  from 
downtown  development 
Through  linkage,  neighbor- 
hood residents  have  gained 
access  to  jobs,  job  training 
and  affordable  housing 

opportunities  in  the  city.' 

Gillis  noted  that  the 
establishment  of  neighbor- 
hood Councils  and  Plan- 
ning and  Zoning  Advisory 
Committees  has  enabled 
Boston  readents  to  play  an 
integral  role  in  thedevdop- 
ment  process  from  the  start 


The  Mayor  created  a 
cjjmate  that  neighborhood 
residents  could  come  for- 
ward and  have  a  strong 
voice  in  the  process,'  said 
G2Bs. 

The  projects  that  have 
been  the  most  successful, 
added  Gillis,  are  those  that 
involved  extensive  commu- 
nity review  from  the  begin- 
ning, such  as  the  Baker- 
Chocolate  Mills  develop- 
ment in  Dorchester  that  in- 
the  end  netted  300  housing 
units  and  an  extensive  com- 
munity benefit  package.  In 
contrast  however,  the  pro- 
posed Prudential  develop- 
ment met  fierce  opposition 
when  the  developers  present- 
ed a  plan  without  early  assis- 
tance of  community  resi- 
dents. 

Echoing  Gillis'  com- 
ments, Linda  Bourque, 
Assistant     Director    of 

Continued  on£agi  13 
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Protecting  Quality  Jobs 

With  Light 
Manufacturing  Zones 


i  Week  magazine 
gundy  catted  m—hcBMJBg 
the  key  »  growth.'  HSston- 
cafly,  masurfaouring  opera- 
aasand  the  quality  jobs  they 
provide  hive  been  the  back- 
bone of  Boston's  economy. 
For  the  future,  the  City  of 
Boston's  Economic  Develo- 
pment and  Industrial 
Corporation  (EDIC)  is 
proposing  ways  to  keep  man- 
ufacturing in  Boston  strong, 
virant  and  growing. 

Marilyn  Swartz  Lloyd, 
Director  of  EDIC,  outlined 
BfJfCti  plans  at  a  public 
bearing  at  City  Hall  on 
February  11.  The  greatest 
mbMbm  faced  by  Boston's 
thanufactunng  sector  is  an 
acole  shortage  of  good  quafi- 
ty,  affordable  space.  It  is 
caused  in  many  cases  by  real 
gsnsB  sflecBssfaBi  where  land 
is  withheld  from  the  market 
m  the  expectation  of  riding 
the  crest  of  the  real  estate 
boom  in  the  Ory.' 

The  continued  economic 
health  of  Boston  and  tbou- 
jands  of  its  residents  and  their 
finales  depends  on  a  strong 
limp ifi  in  jug  base,  and  that 
depends  on  protecting  manu- 
facturing jobs  from  being 
wiped  oat  by  real  estate  speo- 
•Moa,' she  added 

Manufacturing;  in  Boston 

faces  a  serious  threat  from  the 

skyrocketing  rents  caused  by 

real  estate  speculation.  In 

block  after  block,  manufac- 

feao  have  seen  rents  rise  and 

leases  shorten  as  developers 

encourage  conversion  of 

awlssniiil  bakings  to  office 

space,  since  office  rents  are 

<"  ufonly  double  or  triple  indus- 

aaatsants.  Boston's  booming 

economy  has  led  to  a  severe 

shortage  of  office  space,  and 

many  downtown  companies 

are taming  to  areas  previously 

used  only  for  industrial  pur- 


At  a  time  when  many 
peopk  find  it  tough  to  make 


ends  meet  with  salaries  in  ser- 
vice  industry  jobs,  the  average 
manufacturing  worker  earns 
$24,5000,  and  Boston  resi- 
dents comprise  one-third  of  , 
the  City's  manufacturing 
workforce,  while  only  one- 
quarta  of  Boston's  office 
workers  live  in  the  Gty. 

The  solution,  Swartz 
Lloyd  said,  is  the  creation  of  a 
new  zoning  category,  the 
Light  Manufacturing  Zone,  or 
LMZ  m  an  LMZ,  only  spe- 
afic  light  industrial  uses,  such 
as  printing,  medical  and  den- 
tal instruments,  and  electron- 
ics, would  be   allowed 
Disallowed   uses    would 
include  office  and  residential 
space  on  one  end  of  the  spec- 
trum and  noxious  uses  such 
as  trash  transfer  station  and 
junkyards  on  the  other. 
Activities  which  support 
manufacturing,  such  as  job 
training  and  child  care  faofi- 
nes,  restaurants  and  parking, 
would  also  be  allowed 

The  LMZ  proposal  has 
teen  developed  by  EDIC  and 
staff  from  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRAX  In  the  next  few  weeks, 
meetings  with  community 
and  business  leaders  wift  be 
held  as  part  of  the  final  draft- 
ing of  the  LMZ  zoning 
amendment  The  amendment 
wffl  be  presented  to  the  BRA 
Board  of  Directors  of  March 
11;  after  approval,  it  must  be 
passed  by  the  Boston  Zoning 
Commission  before  becopv 
inglaw. 

Swartz.  Lloyd  said  that 
LMZs  would  ensure  that  light 
industry  is  a  good  neighbor. 
■Why  should  we  worry  about 
CTmpHnhifity  with  residential 
neighborhoods,  and  about 
aesthetic  consideraDoos,  such 
as  design  and  landscaping? 
The  answer,  quite  simply,  is 
that  Boston  is  a  geographical- 
ly small  city.  We  feel  very 
strongly  that  industry  can  be, 
and  certainly  ought  to  be,  a 
good  neighbor  ^/ 


The  slow  erosion 
of  Southie's  walls 

By  Kevin  Cullen   W  >T\} 
Globe  Staff  N  * 

People  In  South  Boston  were  once  fond  of  saying  their 
neighborhood  Is  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
east,  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  west. 
Today,  even  those  boundaries  are  getting  fuzzy. 
Slowly,  but  ever  so  surely.  South  Boston  is  being  en- 
croached upon.  It  began  14  years  ago,  when  the  neigh- 
borhood's opposition  to  school  desegregation  thrust 
South  Boston  into  the  national  spotlight.  It  continues  to- 
day as  gentriflcation  seeps  in  slowly,  and  developers 
drool  over  much  of  the  neighborhood's  waterfront. 

Once  the  bastion  of  stability  among  Boston's  neigh- 
borhoods. South  Boston  is  in  flux.  Its  30.000  residents 
are  getting  older  and  poorer.  At  the  same  time,  its  time- 
honored  parochialism  is  becoming  less  resistant  to 
change. 

A  key  factor  in  all  this  change  is  housing. 

And  with  private  housing  prices  in  South  Boston  go- 
ing through  the  roof,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  prospect  of 
the  Boston  Housing  Authority  allocating  some  of  the 
3.000  public  housing  units  in  South  Boston  to  outsiders 
-  in  this  case,  minorities  -  has  touched  a  raw  nerve. 

Issues  of  race  have  always  been  controversial  in 
South  Boston,  but  many  residents  say  the  lfltegration  of 
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Slow,  unyielding  change  breaches 


the  walls  of  South  Boston 
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An  IRA  guerrilla  is  painted  on  the  wall  of  Conneelly's  market  in  South  Boston. 
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bickas.  "This  Is  a  capitalistic  com- 
munity, and  people  accept  that." 

Vierbickas  said  he  is  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed development  of  the  water- 
front around  Fan  Pier,  because 
the  fish  industry  could  be  pushed 
closer  to  the  residential  neighbor- 
hood of  Southle's  Lower  End. 

Gentrtfication  has  produced 
subtle  changes.  Just  recently. 
Flanagan's.  South  Boston's  only 
supermarket,  started  carrying 
gourmet  mustard  and  pastas  that 
Back  Bay  groceries  have  had  for 
years. 

But  you  won't  find  trendy  ice 
cream  shops,  upscale  restaurants 
or  droves  of  yuppies  in  Southie.  It 
remains  mostly  a  working-class 
neighborhood  where,  except  for 
east  of  L  Street,  it  is  hard  to  walk 
more  than  a  block  without  pass- 
ing a  barroom,  a  place  where  Bru- 
ins games  get  top  billing  over  the 
Celtics  on  the  barroom  TV  set, 
where  Ronald  Reagan  won  hand- 
ily in  a  predominantly  Democratic 
neighborhood,  and  where  graffiti 
in  support  of  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  is  common. 
Irishness  on  its  sleeve 

That  many  people  in  conserva- 
tive South  Boston  identify  with 
the  IRA  -  a  leftist  organization  - 
is  just  one  of  the  neighborhood's 
curious  contradictions.  South  Bos- 


ton wears  its  Irishness  on  its 
sleeve,  its  Identity  represented  by 
more  than  the  fact  that  six  out  of 
every  10  residents  is  of  Irish  an- 
cestry. Shamrocks  are  on  every- 
thing, from  family  nameplates  on 
doorways  to  the  potato  chip  bags 
in  Flanagan's. 

South  Boston's  Perkins  Square 
conjures  images  of  Dublin's  north- 
side.  Older  women  wear  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads,  and  pensioners 
wear  their  Sunday  best  to  sit  on 
the  wall  next  to  the  South  Boston 
Savings  Bank  to  chat  or  watch 
the  traffic  go  by. 

Walking  at  Castle  Island  in  the 
morning  or  on  a  warm  summer's 
evening  Is  something  residents 
treasure.  The  old-timers  who  walk 
the  Island  every  day  complain 
that  it  was  not  busing,  but  the  vis- 
it of  the  Tall  Ships  back  in  1976 
that  most  precipitated  the 
changes  that  are  being  felt  to  this 
day. 

John  Clccone.  communica- 
tions director  for  the  South  Boston 
Information  Center,  agrees. 

"Everybody  who  came  to 
watch  the  Tall  Ships  realized  how 
nice  it  is  here,  and  traffic  has  been 
terrible  ever  since,"  says  Clccone, 
whose  group  was  founded  in  1974 
to  oppose  busing  and  continues  to 
advocate  conservative  ideals.  "We 
have  the  water,  proximity  to  the 
city.  There  isn't  terror  in  our 
streets." 


Clccone's  group  has  long  advo- 
cated keeping  South  Boston  prop- 
erty in  the  hands  of  Southle's 
own.  But  the  Insularity  that  once 
confined  discussions  of  South  Bos- 
ton's real  estate  market  to  the  lo- 
cal parish  bingo  game  has  given 
way  to  profit. 

The  real  estate  classifieds  in 
one  Boston  Sunday  Globe  in  Feb- 
ruary 1980  carried  Just  four  list- 
ings for  South  Boston  property,  in- 
cluding a  three-decker  selling  for 
$79,000.  This  month  in  a  Sunday 
Globe,  there  were  more  than  40 
listings,  Including  a  three-decker 
going  for  $234,900. 

"I  would  urge  South  Boston 
people  not  to  sell  their  property, 
but  you  can't  tell  them  not  to," 
says  City  Councilor  James  M.  Kel- 
ly, a  lifelong  South  Boston  resi- 
dent. 
Among  city's  safest  areas 

South  Boston  is  among  the  sa- 
fest areas  of  Boston.  According  to 
police,  the  roughly  3,000  felony 
crimes  committed  in  South  Boston 
over  each  of  the  last  two  years 
made  up  less  than  5  percent  of 
crime  citywlde.  And  street  crime, 
such  as  muggings  and  handbag 
snatches,  are  uncommon. 

"Women  have  no  fear  of  walk- 
ing in  South  Boston,"  Clccone 
says,  adding  that  South  Boston 
youths  know  that  if  they  mug  or 
even  harass  a  woman,  "they  will 
be  dealt  with  by  area  youths  or 
adults." 


the 


A  construction  worker  refurbishes  a  house  in  South  Boston 
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That  vigilante  streak  is  what 
akes  South  Boston  safe  and  dan- 
gerous at  the  same  time.  More 
than  a  few  people  have  had  their 
tires  slashed  and  their  windows 
broken  In  neighborhood  disputes. 
Some  have  moved  as  a  result. 

Many  outsiders'  Impressions  of 
the  community  are  shaped  by 
what  they  have  seen  In  the  media. 
What  sticks  In  many  memories,  or 
is  recounted  at  cafeteria  tables  for 
relative  newcomers  to  the  area.  Is 
the  defiance  that  South   Boston 
showed  toward  court-ordered  de- 
segregation of  the  schools  In  the 
mid-1970s.  Defiance  Is  something 
that  still  runs  strong.  Southle 
pins,  sold  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood, show  a  leprechaun  put- 
ting up  his  dukes. 

Greater  tolerance 

But  as  the  neighborhood 
changes,  many  residents  say 
there  is  a  greater  tolerance  of  di- 
versity. It  is  wrong,  they  say,  to 
view  South  Boston  as  monolithic. 

"There  are  more  blacke  in  and 
out  of  Southie  every  day  than 
there  are  in  a  year  in  Scituate," 


says  Robert  Monahan,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  South  Boston 
Boys  and  Girls  Club.  "Our  teams 
compete  with  black  kids,  The  cli- 
mate has  changed." 

Civic  leaders  like  Monahan  are 
concentrating  on  issues  such  as 
controlling  drug  abuse,  which  in 
recent  years  has  become  a  major 
problem  in  South  Boston. 

Still,  race  Is  clearly  a  factor  in 
South  Boston,  simply  because  of 
Its  history  and  its  97  percent 
white  population.  But  both  whites 
and  blacks  agree  that  access  is 
not  the  issue  it  once  w,as.  In  inter- 
views over  the  last  few  weeks, 
blacks  seen  walking  or  working  in 
South  Boston ,  said  they  are  not 
harassed. 

But  few  minorities  live  in 
South  Boston,  and  the  perception 
that  the  neighborhood  is  unhospi- 
table  to  blacks,  particularly  after 
the  sun  goes  down,  lingers  In 
many  minds. 

"I  can't  get  a  black  cab  driver 
to  take  me  home  at  night,"  com- 
plained one  University  Hospital 
employee  who  Hves  on  East  Broad- 
way. "When  I  ask  them  why,  they 
won't  explain." 

That  lingering  perception  both- 
ers Father  McDonnell,  who  says  It 
Is  unfair  to  the  vast  majority  of 
South  Boston  residents,  who  are 
"good,  decent  people." 


Media  blamed  tor  stereotyping 

McDonnell  and  other  commu- 
nity leaders  blame  the  media  for 
reinforcing  stereotypes.  He  recent- 
ly sent  a  letter  to  The  Pilot,  the 
archdiocese's  newspaper,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  Pilot  editorial  that  said 
In  part,  "Prudent  black  people 
have  recognized  they  are  unsafe  in 
South  Boston." 

McDonnell  noted  that  minor- 
ities work  in  South  Boston,  play 
sports  at  Columbus  Park,  attend 
South  Boston  bingo  games  and  en- 
joy Castle  Island,  without  inci- 
dent. 

While  media  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  racial  issues  In  South 
Boston.  McDonnell  and  others 
talk  about  the  generosity  of  a  com- 
munity that  rallies  to  aid  fire  vic- 
tims and  the  local  youth  hockey 
teams,  or  brings  meals  to  shut- 
ins. 

"I  think  the  stereotype  of  racist 
South  Boston  has  changed,"  said 
McDonnell.  "We're  almost  back  to 
where  we  were  before  busing. 
South  Boston  Is  .iot  being  credited 
for  a  growing  openness."       * 

A  new  openness? 

That  openness  Is  reflected  by 
the  recent  birth  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper that  is  an  alternative  to  the 
conservative  South  Boston  Tri- 
bune. 

"There's  always  been  diversity 
of  opinion  in  South  Boston:  It's 
Just  a  better  time  to  express  It." 
says  Peggy  Mullen,  the  editor  of 
02127,  which  takes  its  name  from 
South  Boston's  ZIP  code.  "I  never 
Identified  with  the  media  reports, 
or  with  the  racist  element  here. 
Most  people  I  know  In  South  Bos- 
ton are  articulate  and  intelligent.  I 
resent  being  characterized  by 
someone  spouting  out  hateful  or 
ignorant  comments." 

No  better  example  of  change  Is 
Raymond  L.  Flynn,  the  first  South 
Boston  native  elected  mayor,  who 
has  evolved  from  his  antlbuslng 
stance  a  decade  ago  to  become 
known  as  a  healer. 

But,  according  to  Mullen  and 
others.  Flynn's  tenure  has  some- 
times made  instituting  change 
even  more  difficult. 

"The  progressive  leadership  of 
South  Boston  has  been  siphoned 
off  by  the  Flynn  administration," 
says  Mullen.  Consequently,  she 
says,  anyone  who  advocates  a  pro- 
gressive agenda  can  be  unfairly 
branded  an  administration  lackey 
by  conservatives. 

Many  agree  that  the  desegrega 
tion  of  the  housing  projects  will  ix 
a  test  of  just  how  much  South  Bos 
ton  has  changed,  or  is  willing  tc 
change. 
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")       The  Beaton 

ReJMBeJppmcnt  Authority, 

working  with  tSe^rlarborpark 
Advisory  Committee,  has 
scheduled  a  community  meet- 
ing to  solicit  the  comments  of 
neighborhood  residents  and 
property  owners  regarding  the 
mob  bshment  of  a  proposed 
Maritime  Economy  Reserve 
jj  (HER)  zone  along  certain 
flowon'i 
Tin 


scheduled  for  Wednesday, 
January  27, 1988,  at  7:00  pun. 
at  the  Tynan  Community 
School.  The  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority 
invites  all  interested  parties  to 
attend  this  important  meeting. 
The  proposal  has  been  previ- 
ously presAi  ted  to  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  Citizen 
Advisory  ConsnJeec  and  has 
their  support  ff  you 


•  *  bvi  r>#*  hue  •■'■'  r1 

Meeting  Jan.  27 

(Continuedirom^age  1) 

have  any  questions  please 

contact  Gary  R.  Brown. 

.    Maritime  Economy 
Reserve  Zone 

The  establishment  of  this 
special  zoning  district  would 
a*  aside  and  preserve  specific 
ales  along  the  waterfront  that 
could  only  be  used  for  mar- 

JBBKHBdnMtal  anrl  MQCtlted 

water-dependent  uses.  The 

CJetlCUl  "ninfitV  for  rnarifiMn» 

dependent     uses     (W-2 

Waterfront  Industrial),  allows 
numerous  by-rights  and  con- 
dttonal  uses,  which  have  led 
to  land  use  omflkts,  specula- 
tion, and  encroachment  upon 
these  important  maritime 
Jareas. 


KTpro-- 
mote  a  maritime  economy 
within  the  Ciry  of  Boston;  to 
protect  against  the 
encroachment  of  uses  that 
threaten  the  continued  via- 
bifiry  of  maritime  operations 
in  Boston;  to  designate  sites 
for  maritime-dependent 
industrial  uses  along  the 
waterfront  consistent  with 
applicable  State  policy  and 
the  unique  needs  of  the  mar- 
itime industry;  to  promote 
land  development  that  will 
protect  the  pubtic  health  and 
general  welfare;  and  to 
niaaaaai  a  safe  and  heatoy 
cuvkuument 


J.  The  proposed  MER 
Zone  has  the  following  spe- 
cific objectives:  to  preserve 
tor  niarJpnie-iiiQustnal  iwr 
aad  partcufarry  of  the  ocean 
borne  carnage  of  goods  and 
passengers,  adequate  piers, 

far  yeexat  and  ther  support 
i  in  Boson  Harbor, 
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Thomas  SliiHvan  To 
Receive  Award 


>s 


iJi4- 


John  J.  McCarthy  and 
Frank  Myers,  co-chairmen  of 
the  Cushing-Gavin  Awards, 
announce  that  Thomas 
Sullivan,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Greater  Boston 
Plumbing,  Heating  & 
Cooling  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  a  recipient  of 
the  most  prestigious  labor-  v 
management  award  in  east- 
ern Massachusetts.  Spon- 


sored by  The  Labor  Guild, 
the  Cushing-Gavin  awards 
will  be  presented  this  year  by 
Cardinal  Bernard  Law  before 
a  gathering  of  more  than 
1,000  people  on  December 
4th  at  the  Boston  Park  Plaza. 
Tom  has  beeir  chairman 
cootfao«lonUe4 


Thomas  Sullivan 

(Continued  From  Page  1) 


of  the  Rent  Control  Board 
Boston  1970-1973,  Assistant 
Director,  United  South  End 
Settlements,   1968-1970, 
Lecturer,  Harvard  Graduate 
School     of     Education, 
Administrative  Careers  Pro- 
gram, Cambridge,  1966- 
1968,  Director    Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  on  Re- 
development ,  Boston  Re- 
development   Au&Otity, 
1964-1965,  Councilor-at- 
large,  Boston  City  Council, 
1961-1963,   Teacher   at 
Randolph  Jr,  High   and 
Everett  High  School.  Exec- 
utive  Director  of  Mass. 
Chapter  of  Americans  For 
Democratic  Action,  1954- 
1956. 


Graduate  of  Boston 
University,  BS.  in  Education, 
1954,  graduated  from  South 
Boston  High  School,  1941- 
US.  Army  1943-1946.  Born 
in  South  Boston  -  7th  son  of 
Edmund  and  Anne  (Irwin)  -  9 
children,  7  boys  and  2  girls. 
The  father  of  3  sons,  Thomas 
Jr,  John  and  Gene  -  4  grand- 
children. 
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Community  Input  Shape  s 

Master  Plan  For  Economic 

Development  Of 

Newmarket/SouthBay 


"The  future  of  a  bold  plan  to 
create  1,000  new  blu&«x>Iiarjobs 
and  solidify  the  city's  most 
important  industrial  district, 
hinges  on  a  $40  million  appro- 
priation for  the  Newmarket- 
/South  Bay  area  of  Boston,  now 
before  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence committee,"  Marilyn  Swam 
Ucyd,  Director  of  the  City's  eco- 
nomic Development  agency 
said  today. 

The  $40  million  will  be  used 
to  implement  an  economic 
development  master  plan  being 
shaped  by  a  broad-based  group 
of  neighborhood  and  business 
advocates  working  with  the 
.Economic  Development  and 


Industrial  Corporation  (EDIC). 
Key  goals  developed  over  the 
summer  by  the  Newmarket 
Roundtable  planning  group 
include:  creating  quality  jobs, 
solidifying  the  area's  viability  and 
image  as  a  modem  light  manu- 
facturing district,  and  enhancing 
adjacent  neighborhoods. 

The  Roundtable  includes 
such  organizations  as  the 
Orchard  Park  Tenants 
Association,  Newmarket 
Business  Assoc-iation,  South 
Beaton  Citizens  Association,  and 
tlw  Minority  Business 
Association.  The  Mayor's  Office 
of  Neighborhood  Services  and 
contTflied  on  page  20 
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City  Departments  of  Public 
.  Facilities,  Traffic  and  Parking, 
Inspectional  Services  and  Public 
Works,  as  well  as  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Author-ity,  fefib 
participate  in  order  to  coordinate 
city  services  in  the  area. 

Allocation  of  the  $40  million 
will  be  outlines  in  a  master  plan 
being  developed  by  Stull  and 
Lee,  consultants  for  the  City's 
Economic  Development  and 
Industrial  Corporation  (EDIC), 
in    conjunction    with    the 


Roundtable. 

Major  costs  will  include 
redesign  and  repair  of  road- 
ways, sidewalks,  and  utilities; 
creation  of  parks,  open  space 
and  "buffer  zones"  of  residen- 
tial areas;  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  growing  companies. 
Pending  approval  of  an  inter- 
im economic  development 
plan,  EDIC,  will  use  a  signifi- 
cant portion  o  the  funds  to 
acquire  a  25 -acre  parcel 


sacc 


owned  by  Sears  and  to  devel- 
op an  industrial  park  tor  light 
manufacturing  employers 
there. 

Creating  a  printing  center 
on  the  Sears  site  is  one  option 
EDIC  will  consider,  a  recent 
survey  conducted  by  the 
agency  revealed  that  more 
than  half  of  the  printing  com- 
panies operating  in  the  South 
Boston/Fort  Point  Channel 
area  will  have  to  relocate 
within  five  years  due  to  rising 
land  costs,  loss  of  leases,  and 
the  need  to  expand.  These 
companies  employ  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  more  than  1,200 
workers. 

A  public  hearing  on  the 
final  master  plan  will  be  held 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  fol- 
lowed by  consideration  by  the 
EDIC  Board  of  Directors, 
Mayor  Fh/nn,  the  city  council 
and  the  state  administration 
and  legislature. 
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Fort  Point  Channel 

Civic  Advisory  Committee 

Is  Expanded 

South  Boston. 

Relative  to  future  devel- 
opment plans  in  Fort 
Point  Channel  area, 
Mayor  Flynn  stated  to 
Committee  members,  "It 
is  my  belief  that  the 
continued  planning  for 
Fort  Point  Channel  and 
the  City  overall  must  be 
balanced,    equitable   and 


In  late-,June,  Mayor 
R  a  y  m  o  rrfl  L .  Flynn 
expanded  the  Fort  Point 
Civic  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (C.A.C.),  formerly 
the  Fan  Pier/Pier  IV 
C.A.C.,  to  incorporate  a 
larger  number  of  South 
Boston  residents  while 
expanding  the  level  of 
;  community  control  over 
uuture    development   in 


Fort  Point 

continued  from  pane  1 

sensitive  to  neighborhood 
concerns." 

Since  January  of  1985, 
the  primary  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Committee  have 
been  related  to  the  devel- 
opment plans  associated 
with  the  Kan  Pier/ Pier  IV 
proposed  development 
projects,  The  major 
emphasis  of  the  Commit- 
tee's work  has  been  to 
focus  public  benefits  such 
as  jobs,  II  f  f  ci  rd  a  b  I  (J 
housing  and  linkage 
payments  ill  a  manner 
which   would   ensure   (hat 
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EDITORIAL 


The  Mayor's  Maze 

South  Boston  Truckers"  Nightmare 

I:  was  a  clear  ->unn_v  morning  ar.d  a  straw  ben  \  blond  wascomtoriaoi;. 
leaning  against  a  telephone  pole  on  the  come:  rt'C)  pher  a:iJ  C  street 
a  \'\'  the  old  railway  tracks  eat  across  the  sireci  like  speed  bumps  !: 
coaic  have  beef  Maiibu  beach  ba.  the  b'ond  was  sitting  there  w  irh  a 
c.  ckei  counting  She  was  cear;  r.g  vehicles  ba;  mosii)  s,.e  was  ccant  ng 
trucks.  She  was  counting  because  tracks  are  a  big  issue  in  South  Boston 
arc!  an  'ssue  that  wont  rumble  away. 

To  a  trucker  driving  in  South  Boston  is  like  being  a  rat  in  a  maze.  Each 
wa\  \pj  turn  there  is  another  bridge  with  a  weight  restriction  or  a 
one-way  street  or  construction  proiect.  And  if  a  trucker  cheats  there 
is  the  Registry,  the  State  Police  and  even  Metropolitan  police  to  rap  his 
knuckles.  South  Boston  became  the  trucking  heart  of  Boston  by  default. 
When  the  trains  stopped  running  to  the  piers  after  the  World  War  II. 
the  trucks  took  over.  Many  of  the  firms  already  had  warehouses  and 
terminals  in  South  Boston  and  trucking  was  a  natural.  Trucks  and  ships 
provided  alot  of  employment  for  the  citizens  of  South  Boston  but  it  had 
a  cost.  Its  an  unpleasant  fact  of  life  that  a  truck  moving  from  Conley 
terminal  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  warehouse  dependent  businesses  in 
South  Boston  have  to  pass  through  a  residential  neighborhood.  It  is  also 
a  fact  of  life  that  Southie  is  the  hometown  of  Boston  Mayor  Ray  Flynn. 
President  of  the  State  Senate  William  Bulger  and  Representative 
Michael  Flahertv.  not  mention  the  Fire  and  Police  Commissioners, 
assorted  school  committee  officals  and  a  host  of  other  politicoes  It  is 
not  the  sort  of  neigborhood  w  here  a  trucking  company  wants  to  rattle 
the  china 

The  main  truck  route  through  South  Boston  has  been  over  the  West 
Second  Street  Bridge  into  Broadway  at  the  unction  near  A  street 
However,  the  only  sure  wa\  In  for  a  loaded  \ehicie  is  Congress  street 
On  anv  other  route  the  trucks  might  be  considered  overweight.  The  onb 
other  means  of  leaving  South  Boston  would  be  to  go  out  Dorchester 
Avenue  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  pickup  the  Expressway  dow  n  near 
Albany  Street  But  even  this  route  has  its  own  nasty  twist.  With  the 
construction  at  Andrew  Square  there  is  ofter.  a  Registrv  officer  who 
won't  allow  the  trucks  to  take  a  right  at  Dunkin  Donuts  to  go  over  the 
Southhampton  Street  Bridge.  The  turn  is  verv  tight  for  a  ng  and  if  the 
truck  nvsse--  the  tarn  the  first  t:nie  w  ith  soir.ebodv  taiig^onc  'and  when 
isn't  someoodv  tailgating;  it  gi.arar;ie£A.a-«w'ent_\  car  jam  a:  an_\  time 
from  3:00  to  700  pm. 


Getting  out  of  South  Boston  (br  a  truck  dn\er  from  the  Midwest  or 
Canada  is  a  special  kind  of  torture  that  is  usual!)  reserved  for  a  Stephen 
King  novel.  With  the  West  Second  street  bridge  closed  tor  repairs  trucks 
are  being  tunneled  into  B  street  to  Broadway  v*  hich  is  restricted  to  2  2 
tons  Great  wr  milk  trucks  but  not  much  help  for  containers.  Recentix . 
the  John  D.  Flaherty  Sr.  Park  was  dedicated  ,ust  bevond  the  2  ' :  tons 
s.gn.  The  park,  a  tribute  to  Representative  Michael  Flahem's  father 
and  near  the  family  home.  Young  kids  and  mothers  use  the  park  and 
old  folks  like  to  sit  on  the  sidewalks  in  .awn  chairs  talking  about  how 
things  have  changed.  Thats  not  easy  to  do  with  a  sixteen  v. heeler 
rumbling  by. 

But  the  closing  of  the  Second  Street  Br.dge  has  forced  the  dn  .ers  to 
sinipl)  ignore  the  sign  and  continue  onto  Broadway  or  to  take  the  most 
circuitous  route  devised  by  cits  planning  If  nothing  else,  truck  drivers 
are  noted  for  being  direct  and  trucks  including  the  US  Mail  trucks  roll 
on  past  Flaherty  Park  to  Broadway  Street. 

The  new  "alternative  truck  route"  goes  from  West  First  Street 
northerly  along  C  Street  to  Farjto  Street  to  B  street  onto  Congress  to 
A  street.  It  follows  A  street  10  Dorchester  Avenue  to  Andrew  Square 
ami  Dunkin  Donuls  no  turn  The  "alternative  truck  route"  which  is 
designed  to  avoid  one  city  block  adds  around  I  Vi  miles  to  the  truck  route 
anil  places  the  trucks  in  the  middle  of  the  construction  on  A  street 

Another  truck  route  runs  along  Congress  and  makes  a  right  turn  on 
Atlantic  avenue.  This  ordeal  lakes  the  driver  past  470  Atlantic  Avcrui" 
(Captain  John  Foster  Williams  Building)  and  the  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge.  The  Northern  Avenue  bridge  is  undergoing  vet  another  ol  its 
many  repairs  and  this  hysterical  span  is  now  reduced  to  one  lane 
Northern  Avenue  and  Sleeper  Street  spill  six  lanes  of  traffic  onto  the 
Northern  Avenue  Bridge.  This  tics  up  Northern  Avenue,  Atlantic 
Avenue.  Sleeper  Street.  Congress  Street  and  the  Congress  Street  Bridge 
into  one  gigantic  10  block  traffic  knot  Should  a  truck  driver  successfully 
navigate  passed  this  corner,  he  is  immediately  squeezed  into  one  lane 
because  of  the  construction  at  Rowe's  Wharf. 

The  routes  are  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  cars  are  frequently 
doubled  parked  and  booted  and  rendered  immobile  by  the  efficiency 
of  the  Boston  Mice  Department,  trailer  trucks  are  working  cargo  out 
into  the  street  often  cutting  down  the  road  to  one  lane  and  over  the  roaJ 
"gypsy"  truckers  park  for  days  at  a  time  awaiting  cargo  out  of  Boston. 
An  easy  alternative  to  the  alternative  trucking  route  would  be  to  make 
C  street  two  way  or  to  allow  trucks  to  continue  up  B  street  to  Broadway. 

The  solution  would  be  short  -  term  and  not  palatable  to  residents  But 
a  real  solution  is  necessary.  If  the  loss  of  one  little  bridge  has  created 
the  current  trucking  nightmare,  what  will  happen  when  the  Fan  Pier 
and  Third  Harbor  Tunnel  and  Depressed  Central  Artery  projects .begin' 
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(This  letter  was  forwarded 
to  James  Flaherty  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority) — 


To  members  of  the  Fort 
Point  Channel  CAC: 

The    proposed    Marine 
Economy  Reserve  Zones 
represent    a    rare    oppor- 
tunity  to   determine   the 
future  of  our  living  envir- 
onment,   and    what    we 
decide    as    a    committee 
may    greatly    affect    the 
qualify  of  life  for  Boston 
residents    well    into    the 
next   century.    While   the 
designated    zones    will 
rightfully  exclude  non- 
marine  related  land  uses, 
in    order    to    have    any 
meaning  whatsoever,  the 
zo.ies    must    include    as 
much    of    the    relevant 
waterfront    parcels    as 
possible. 

In  particular  the  South 
Boston     waterfront,     if 
loosely  zoned    .vouid  not 
doubtbe  turned  into  a  -■•ow 
of   ofnce    towers,    hotels, 
shopping  boutiques,  and 
waterfrontcondomi- 
niums.      As    appointed 
representatives  for  the 
South  Boston  residential 
neighborhood,  we  have  a 
responsibility  not  only  to 
protect    the    legitimate 
water-dependent  uses 
along    and    behind    the 
piers,  but  also  to  ensure 
that  waterfront  busi 
nesses  are  not  displaced  to 
areas  closer  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. Those  of  us  who 
live  in  South  Boston  see 
the  results  of  waterfront 
displacement   every   day. 
The  traffic,  sights,  sounds 
and    smells    of    fish 


processing'  and  cargo 
transport  are  becoming  a 
dangerous  and  annoying 
public  nuisance. 

With  these  thoughts  in 
mind,  I  submit  that  the 
division    of   land    uses 
allowed    in    the   MERZ 
proposal  accomplishes  a 
lot  of  our  goals,  but  the 
force  of  the   proposal   is 
severely    weakend    by 
failure  to  include  all  of  the 
Boston  Marine  Industrial 
Park    in    the    zone.    The 
present  scheme  includes 
only    a    fraction    of   the 
parcel,  leaving  a  vast  land 
area  which  could  be  deve- 
loped   in    ways    which 
would  be  detrimental  to 
both    the    surrounding 
waterfront  businesses 
and    the    South    Boston 
neighborhood.    The    pre- 
sent arrangment  has  been 
characterized    as    neces- 
sary to  ensure  passage  of 
the  MERZ  plan.  However, 
without  inclusion  of  this 
key  land  mass  the  MERZ 
piop.,sal    accomplishes 
very  little. 

Although  it  is  possible 
to   include   other   parcels 
intot  he  MER  Zone  later, 
the  uses  being  proposed 
by   EDIC  make  it  clear 
that  we  must  act   force- 
fully and  soon  to  change 
the  momentum  away  from 
proposed  uses  which  are 
profitable    in    the    short 
term  but  harmful  to  to  all 
of  South   Boston  in  4he 
long  term.  For  this  reason, 
I  propose  that  we  insist  on 
inclusion    of    the    entire 
BMIP    property    in     the 
MER  Zone. 

Respectfully  submitted 
Daniel  Yotts  / 


would  benefit  Boston 
residents  in  general  and 
South  Boston  residents  in 
particular. 

Another  major  focus  of 
the  Committee  has  been 
the  development  of  trans- 
portation plans  and 
controls  which  would 
protect  South  Boston's 
residential  areas.  Through- 
out  the  past  thirty 
months,  over  90  public 
committee  meetings  have 
been  held  where  concerns 
of  neighborhood  residents 
were  reviewed  by  the 
C.A.C.  and  incorporated 
into  future  development  ' 
plans.  Additionally, 
several  large  community 
meetings  have  been  held 
in  South  Boston  to  review 
these  issues  and  the 
C.A.C.  will  continue  to 
pursue  this  direct  com- 
munity input  as  the 
proposed  development 
process  progresses. 

The  expansion  of  the 
C.A.C.  has  increased  the 
level  of  South  Boston 
representation  on  the 
Committee.  The  original 
Committee  membership 
included  representatives 
of  South  Boston's  leading 
civic  associations  in- 
cluding the  South  Bos- 
ton's Citizen's  Associa- 
tion, the  South  Boston 
Residents  Group,  Saint 
Vincent's  Neighborhood 
Association,  Representa- 
tive Flaherty's  Office  and 
J  the  South  Boston  Com- 
munity Development 
Corporation.  New  mem- 
bers to  the  Committee 
include  Steve  Lynch,  a 
local  resident  repres- 
enting labor,  John 
Alekna,  representing  the 
South  Boston  Board  of 
Trade,  Ken  Sinkiewicz, 
Director  of  the  South 
Boston  Community  Health 
Center  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives from  the  West 
Broadway  Task  Force, 
Fort  Point  Community 
Association  and  the 
Harbor  Park  Committee. 

Larry  Dwyer,  the 
group's  chairman,  stuted, 
"It  is  extremely  important 
to  the  residents  of  South 
Boston  and  to  existing 
local  businesses  that  deci- 
sions regarding  approp- 
riate development   in   the 


be  primarily  guided  by  the 
community  as  a  whole." 
He  continued,  "No  one 
type  of  development  is 
appropriate  for  this  entire 
area.  The  continued 
diversity  of  Fort  Point 
Channel  is  critical.  We 
must  take  steps  to  ensure 
that  transportation 
systems  are  developed 
which  protect  our  residen- 
tial areas,  that  the  water- 
front continue  to  accomo- 
date fishing  and  other 
marine  related  activities 
and  that  there  is  also  room 

for   Hevplonn-ipnt    whi^h 


incorporates  the  needs  of 
the  growing  economy  of 
our  City." 

The    Committe    will    be 


And  th;>nks.  tor  your 
support  and  encourage- 
ment. 


working    over    kIie    up-y 
roming  months  with  tin" 
Boston    Redevelopment 
Authority,    Massport, 
E.I).  IC.     and     other 
appropriate     City     and 
State  agencies  to  develop 
a  set  of  planning  guide- 
lines   which    will    ensure 
(hat  the  diverse  concerns 
of    the     South     Boston 
community     are     taken, 
seriously. 
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Moving  Ahead  with  the  Boston  School  Budqet 

Reference  No 

S.   James  Coppersmith,  Vice  President/General  Manager,  WCVB-TV  _     „ 

nted  By  56-87 

May     6:      6:57  AM;      12:28  PM;         6:55  PM;         3:40  AM 
least  May  10:    11:28  AM 


Boston's  proposed  school  budget  is  a  joke,  and  Superintendent  Laval  Wilson 
should  have  said  so.  He's  required  to  submit  preliminary  figures  by  the 
second  Wednesday  in  April,  and  that  he  did.  But  his  blockbuster  $335 
million  request  made  no  attempt  to  cut  fat.  Nor  did  it  add  any  new  money 
for  the  Boston  Education  Plan,  his  blueprint  for  reform.  In  meeting  the 
preliminary  deadline,  the  Superintendent  may  have  met  the  letter  of  the 
law,  but  the  budget  was  a  public  relations  fiasco.  What's  important  now 
is  where  Dr.  Wilson  goes  in  making  improvements. 

Mayor  Flynn  has  allowed  the  schools  an  increase  which  is  30  percent  higher 
than  that  allowed  other  city  departments.  Even  with  that  more  generous 
allotment,  Dr.  Wilson  still  has  to  cut  $15  million.  And  if  lie. wants  to 
implement  his  educational  initiatives,  he'll  have  to  shift  other  funds 
around.  All  in  all,  it  will  be  one  tough  job. 

Dr.  Wilson  must  set  forth  his  educational  priorities  and  the  budget  to 
meet  those  needs.  What  must  he  have  for  early  childhood  and  adolescent 
programs,  for  math  and  reading,  for  science  and  vocational  education? 
He  cannot  deal  with  new  initiatives  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

Time  is  running  out.  We  need  a  lean  and  forward-looking  budget.  The 
children  of  Boston  can  wait  no  longer. 


TV  Channel  5  presents  editorials  in  the  public  interest  on  issues  of  concern  to  our  community  Responsible  opposing  views  are  regularly  broadcast  All  comments  from  our 

)  audience,  and  all  requests  for  time  to  reply  to  editorials  should  be  directed  to  the  Editorial  Department  WCVB-TV  5  TV  Place.  Needham.  Massachusetts  02192 

>ne  (61 7  (449-0400 

a  5 wishes  to  make  clear  that  all  requests  for  time  to  reply  to  editorials  are  considered  equally,  from  individual  viewers  as  well  as  from  spokesmen  for  government,  business 

er  organized  groups 
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•p.  Mike  Flaherty,  wbo  has  purchased  city- 
raed  lots  from  both  the  Flynn  and  White  ad- 
iiiBtra tions  and  received  dry  funds  to  develop 
t  properties,  said,  "I've  done  this  thing  for 
an,  and  it  didn't  bother  anyone  until  now." 

Flahertys 
bought 
from  King 
Kevin,  too 

■ 

f  Tom  Sheehan/  Special  to  the  Journal 
South  Boston  state  Rep.  Michael 
laherty  and  two  of  his  relatives — all  of 
horn  were  recently  chosen  by  the  Flynn 
^ministration  to  develop  city-owned 
did  in  Southie — had  each  obtained  va- 
ult city  lots  there  from  the  administra- 
on  of  former  Mayor  Kevin  H-  White. 
Flaherty,  his  brother  John  and  distant 
ilative  Joseph  Santa  Fe  bought  vacant 
outhie  lots  at  city-run  auctions  between 
?79  and  1982.  In  addition,  John  Flaherty 
ad  bought  other  land  at  a  city  auction  in 
K>7,  when  John  Collins  was  still  mayor, 
ill  of  the  property  in  question  had  been 

i,  page  22 
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Southie 

(continued  from  page  22) 


For  the  moment  at  least,  Flaherty's  ac- 
count of  the  auction  must  stand  on  its 
own.  Records  on  file  at  the  city's  Real 
Property  Department,  which  conducted 
the  auction,  indicate  that  it  was  held  on 
Oct.  10,  1979,  and  that  only  one  person,  a 
South  Boston  resident,  indicated  interest  in 
the  property  beforehand  by  making  a  de- 
posit on  it.  The  records  mention  no  other 
bidders  at  the  actual  auction,  but  that  is 
not  to  say  there  weren't  any,  Real  Proper- 
ty files  apparently  never  list  the  losing  bid- 
ders at  auctions,  or  even  whether  there 
were  any. 

Fifteen  years  to  acquire 

As  for  John  Flaherty,  Real  Property  rec- 
ords indicate  that  he  paid  $500  for  a  4665- 
square-foot  pared  on  Bolton  Street,  not  far 
from  his  home,  on  Sept.  7,  1967,  during 
John  Collins'  last  year  as  mayor.  Fourteen 
years  later,  at  an  auction  on  Sept.  23,  1981, 
he  paid  $400  for  another  Bohon  Street  prop- 
erty measuring  933  square  feet;  the  next 
Feb.  2,  he  paid  $2000  for  5715  square  feet 
along  nearby  West  Second  Street.  In  all, 
then,  he  bought  tt.300  square  feet  of  land 
at  cky  auctions  over.  15  years,  for  which  he 
paid  a  total  of  $2900. 

When  John  Flaherty  was  chosen  to  de- 
velop   an    8935-square-foot    parcel    on 


Bolton  Street  last  year,  PFD  said  one  of 
the  factors  it  considered  was  his  intention 
to  develop  some  20,971  square  feet  of  his 
own  land  as  well.  It  now  appears  that  John 
Flaherty  had  obtained  11,300  square  feet 
of  that  additional  land — or  some  54  per- 
cent of  the  total— from  the  city  itself. 

The  Boston  Business  Journal  was 
unable  to  contact  John  Flaherty  last  week, 
and  his  brother  Michael  declined  to  assist 
us  in  contacting  him.  "He  has  as  much 
right  as  anyone  to  buy  land,"  said  Michael 
Flaherty  of  his  brother.  Of  his  own  selec- 
tion to  develop  a  PFD  parcel,  Michael 
Flaherty  said,  "I  didn't  hide  behind 
anyone.  I  was  upfront  about  h. 

"I  thought  about  it  in  my  own  mind," 
he  said.  "Is  there  a  conflict?  Am  I  doing 
anything  wrong  with  it?  And  I  said  no." 

Flaherty  disputed  any  suggestion  that 
the  Flynn  administration  might  have  selec- 
ted him  and  his  relatives  for  the  PFD  lots 
in  order  to  bolster  the  mayor's  popularity 
in  his  Southie  base  in  time  for  the  coming 
election.  "You  assumed  that  Flynn  and  I 
were  not  friends,"  said  Flaherty.  "I  have 
the  same  relationship  with  Ray  Flynn  that 
Fve  had  for  years.  The  suggestion  comes 
from  somebody  else  that  he's  got  to  mend 
fences  with  me." 

Flaherty  noted  the  mayor's  high  popu- 
larity ratings  citywide,  and  then  added, 
"He  doesn't  need  to  appease  anyone  right 
now,  least  of  all  Mike  Flaherty." 

Journal  staff  member  Regina  Fazio  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  this  story. 
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(continued  from  page  I) 

seized  by  the  city  from  its  previous 
owners  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

While  Joseph  Santa  Fe  promptly  devel- 
oped his  land,  building  12  condominiums 
at  265  C  St.,  Michael  and  John  Flaherty 
have  allowed  their  land  from  the  city  to 
remain  dormant  to  date. 

Ironically,  in  choosing  the  Flaherty 
brothers  to  develop  housing  on  other  sites 
in  South  Boston  {see  BBJ,  March  23),  of- 
ficials of  the  city's  Public  Facilities  De- 
partment (PFD)  cited  as  one  reason  for 
their  choice  the  Flaherty  brothers'  ap- 
parent willingness  to  simultaneously  de- 
velop the  land  they  already  owned,  thus 
cutting  costs  and  producing  more  hous- 
ing. But  the  officials  were  apparently  un- 
aware at  the  time  of  how  the  Flahertys 
obtained  much  of  that  land. 

David  Williams,  a  PFD  spokesman, 
admitted  as  much  last  week,  but  said  that 
the  discovery  was  "immaterial." 

"It  might  be  an  interesting  wrinkle  that 
they  obtained  those  properties  from  Real 
Property,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  city 
department  that  auctions  off  land  seized 
for  unpaid  taxes.  "But  the  bottom  line  as 
far  as  we're  concerned  is  we  want  to  go 


ahead  with  badly  needed  affordable 
housing  in  South  Boston." 

"If  there  are  any  questions  on  how  they 
obtained  those  other  lots,  who  they  ob- 
tained them  from  and  why  they  didn't  do 
anything  with  them,  I  think  you  should  ask 
the  owners  about  that,"  said  Williams. 
"Our  interest  in  those  parcels  is  that  they  be 
developed  at  the  same  time  in  order  to 
reduce  costs  on  the  parcels  we  awarded." 

As  first  reported  March  23,  PFD  has 
designated  real  estate  concerns  headed  by 
Rep.  Michael  Flaherty  and  two  of  his  rela- 
tives to  develop  housing  on  three  parcels  in 
Southie's  reviving  Lower  End,  not  far 
from  the  all-but-approved  Fan  Piers  proj- 
ect. Michael  Flaherty  won  24,000  square 
feet  of  land  along  Bolton  and  West  Second 
streets,  which  the  city  hopes  will  yield 
about  35  two-bedroom  condos,  each  cost- 
ing under  $80,000.  His  brother  John  won 
8900  square  feet  along  Bolton  Street;  com- 
bined with  land  he  already  owns  there,  it 
should  yield  about  20  condos,  of  which 
seven  will  sell  for  less  than  $80,000.  Both 
Flaherty  brothers  have  signed  highly-re- 
garded Kenney  Development  headed  by 
former  BRA  boss  Robert  Kenney,  onto 
their  development  team. 

And  Joseph  Santa  Fe  won  2000  square 
feet  on  West  Third;  combined  with  1800 
square  feet  of  his  own  there,  that  land  is 
supposed  to  yield  four  town  houses.  (San- 


ta  Fe,  incidentally,  is  a  cousin  of  BRA 
board  member  James  Flaherty,  who  in 
turn  is  a  cousin  to  the  Flaherty  brothers.) 
For  PFD,  the  notion  that  John  Flaherty 
and  Joseph  Santa  Fe  would  also  build  on 
their  adjacent  land  was  a  key  element  in 
their  selection.  And  PFD  records  reveal  that 
the  department  held  out  similar  hopes  for 
Michael  Flaherty.  "Flaherty  also  owns  ap- 
proximately another  20,000  square  feet  on 
O  and  P  streets  [the  Real  Property  land] 
which  could  produce  another  25  units," 
then-PFD  official  Peter  Scarpignato  wrote 
in  early  1986,  just  before  the  selection. 
"Their  intention  is  to  develop  these  sites 
with  [John  Flaherty's  PFD  award]  in  one 
construction  contract." 

No  plans  at  present 

Only  one  problem  with  this  scenario: 
it's  just  not  so,  says  Michael  Flaherty.  In 
a  phone  interview  last  week,  the  state  rep- 
resentative said  he  had  no  intention  at 
present  to  build  on  both  of  his  properties 
at  the  same  time.  Said  Flaherty  of  the 
land  he  bought  from  the  city  in  1979, 
"That  property  could  easily  be  three 
houses  for  my  children.  I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  happen  to  that.  I  have  no 
present  plans  to  develop  that  at  the  same 
time  [as  the  PFD  award]."  • 

Flaherty  said  he  only  bought  that 
land — some  20,300  square  feet  on  East 


Third  Street,  not  far  from  his  City  Point 
home — when  he  stumbled  upon  a  city  auc- 
tion there  one  stormy  day  in  late  1979  and 
realized  an  "outside  speculator"  was 
about  to  scoop  it  up. 

"He  was  this  guy  wearing  a  big  black 
beautiful  overcoat,  standing  along  with  a 
little  fellow  who  looked  just  like  Tattoo 
on  'Fantasy  Island,'  "  said  Flaherty. 
"Both  of  them  were  standing  under  the 
same  umbrella." 

Someone  from  Southie  put  in  a  bid,  re- 
called Flaherty.  "This  guy  immediately 
doubled  the  bid,"  he  continued.  "Finally,  I 
put  in  a  bid.  We  went  back  and  forth  five  or 
six  times.  My  only  concern  was  that  a 
Southie  guy  win."  He  proved  to  be  the 
Southie  guy  who  won,  with  a  bid  of  $5800. 

"I've  had  the  thing  for  years,  and  it 
didn't  bother  anyone  till  now,"  said 
Flaherty.  "Anyone  from  outside  the  town 
can  do  damn  well  what  they  please,  and 
it's  no  story,  no  cause  celebre." 

Flaherty  said,  "a  Czechoslovakian  engi- 
neer" showed  up  at  his  doorstep  recently 
looking  to  buy  the  land. 

"It's  ok  for  a  Czechoslovakian  engineer 
to  come  around  and  buy  property,  but 
there's  something  wrong  for  Mike  Flaher- 
ty who  was  born  and  raised  on  that  street 
[to  do  so]." 

(continued  on  page  24) 
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THURSDAY.  APRIL  30.  1987 


State  Commits  To 
onstruct  Truck  By-Pass  Rbac 


Mayor  Flynn  announ- 
ced that  the  state  haa 
agreed  to  begin  the  design 
and  construction  process 
for  a  South  Boston  by- 
pass road  to  Northern 
Avenue.  This  new  route, 
from  West  First  Street  to 
Northern  Avenue,  will 
service  construction  vehi- 
cles entering  and  leving 
the  Central  Artery  and 
Fan  Pier  construction 
sites. 

In  a  letter  sent  last 
Thursday  to  Transporta- 
tion Commissioner  Richard 
A.  Dimino,  State  Trans- 
portation Secretary  Fred 
'  Salvucci   committed    to 


designing  and  imple- 
menting a  haul  road  along 
the  Conrail  right-of-way. 
This  new  road  will  prim- 
arily service  construction 
trucks  traveling  to  and 
from  Northern  Avenue. 
To  the  extent  that 
roadway  capacity  permits, 
other  trucks  related  to 
maritime  and  commercial 
uses  will  be  allowed  to  use 
the  route.  The  roadway  is 
expected  to  be  completed 
by  1989. 

Also  on  Thursday,  the 
BRA  Board  voted  unani- 
mously to  amend  the 
city's    zoning    code    to 

continued  on  page  20 
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State  Commits 

continued  from  page  1 


extend    the    downtown 
restricted  parking  district 
to   include  all   of  South 
Boston.  In  recent  months, 
numerous  permit  applica- 
tions have  been  filed  for 
the    construction    of 
parking  facilities  in  areas 
adjacent  to  Fan  Pier.  This 
amendment,  proposed  by 
Commissioner  Dimino  on 
March  24,  will  limit  the 
number  of  commerical 
parking  facilities  that  can 
be  built  in  South  Boston, 
and   thereby  reduce  the 
amount   of  commuter 
traffic   coming   into   the 
neighborhood. 
(  Mayor    Flynn    said, 
"These    two    measures 
represnt   major  steps 
toward  relieving  conges- 
tion and  improving  public 
safety  on   the  streets  of 
South     Boston.    The 
contraction  of  the  by-pass 
road  will  go  a  long  way 
toward    improving    the 
safety    of  our   neighbor- 
hood by  diverting  heavy 
construction  traffic  from 
residential  streets." 

The  by-pass  road  will  be 
able  to  handle  both 
construction  related 
traffic  as  well  as  existing 
commercial  truck  traffic 
currently  using  local  resi- 
dential streets. 

Commissioner    Dimino 
said,  "The  state's  commit- 
ment to  begin  the  process 
to  construct  this  route  is  a 
significant    step    toward 
relieving  track  traffic  on 
local  residential  streets  in 
South  Boston.  The  exten- 
sion   of    the    restricted 
parking  district  will  also 
serve    to    reduce    the 
number   of  commuters 
coming  into  the  area.  By 
extending    the    restricted 
zone,  the  number  of  new 
parking  facilities  can  be 
curtailed  until  the  impacts 
on    the    South    Boston 
community  are  more  fully 
evaluated. 

represent  substantial 
steps  toward  addressing 


Larry  Dwyer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Fan  Pier  CAC, 
said  "These  two  measures 
the  impacts  of  both  the 
Central  Artery  and  the 
Fan  Pier  projects  on  the 
South  Boston  community. 
They  are,  however,  just 
two  of  the  many  measures 
that  the  South  Boston 
Transportation  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  CAC 
will  be  promoting  and 
monitoring  as  these 
projects  get  underway." 

Thomas  Butler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Transporta- 
tion Advisory  Committee, 
said    "The    Advisory 
Committee  and  the  CAC 
have  been  working  closely 
with  the  City  on  both  of 
these  efforts.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  finally  have  the 
state's  commitment  on  the 
important   by-pass   road. 
South  Boston  needs  these 
and   many  other  strong 
mitigation  measures  and 
we  intend  to  work  aggres- 
sively to  ensure  that  every 
possible  effort  is  made  to 
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extend  the  downtown 
restricted  parking  district 
to  include  all  of  South 
Boston.  In  recent  months, 
numerous  peyrnit  applica- 
tions have  h/een\filed  for 
the  construction  of 
parking  facilities  in  areas 
adjacent  to  Fan  Pier.  This 
amendment,  proposed  by 
Commissioner  Dimino  on 
March  24,  will  limit  the 
number  of  commerical 
parking  facilities  that  can 
be  built  in  South  Boston, 
and  thereby  reduce  the 
amount  of  commuter 
traffic  coming  into  the 
neighborhood. 

Mayor  Flynn  said, 
"These  two  measures 
represnt  major  steps 
toward  relieving  conges- 
tion and  improving  public 
safety  on  the  streets  of 
South  Boston.  The 
contruction  of  the  by-pass 
road  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  improving  the 
safety  of  our  neighbor- 
hood by  diverting  heavy 
construction  traffic  from 
residential  streets." 

The  by-pass  road  will  be 
able  to  handle  both 
construction  related 
traffic  as  well  as  existing 
commercial  truck  traffic 
currently  using  local  resi- 
dential streets. 

Commissioner  Dimino 
said,  "The  state's  commit- 
ment to  begin  the  process 
to  construct  this  route  is  a 
significant  step  toward 
relieving  truck  traffic  on 
local  residential  streets  ih 
South  Boston.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  restricted 
parking  district  will  also 
serve  to  reduce  the 
number  of  commuters 
coming  into  the  area.  By 
extending  the  restricted 
zone,  the  number  of  new 
parking  facilities  can  be 
curtailed  until  the  impacts 
on  the  South  Boston 
community  are  more  fully 
evaluated. 

represent  substantial 
steps  toward  addressing 


Larry  Dwyer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Fan  Pier  CAC, 
said  "These  two  measures 
the  impacts  of  both  the 
Central  Artery  and  the 
Fan  Pier  projects  on  the 
South  Boston  community. 
They  are,  however,  just 
two  of  the  many  measures 
that  the  South  Boston 
Transportation  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  CAC 
will  be  promoting  and 
monitoring  as  these 
projects  get  underway." 

Thomas  Butler,  Chair- 
man of  the  Transporta- 
tion Advisory  Committee, 
said  "The  Advisory 
Committee  and  the  CAC 
have  been  working  closely 
with  the  City  on  both  of 
these  efforts.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  finally  have  the 
state's  commitment  on  the 
important  by-pass  road. 
South  Boston  needs  these 
and  many  other  strong 
mitigation  measures  and 
we  intend  to  work  aggres- 
sively to  ensure  that  every 
f,  possible  effort  is  made  to 


minimize  the  impacts  of 
\pcoming  construction 


projects 
nity." 
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Developers  to  fund 
local  job  office,  van 

Seen  as  link  to  downtown  opportunities 


-3 


By  M.E.  Malone 
Globe  Staff 

Two  downtown  developers 
looking  for  project  approval  from 
the  city  of  Boston  have  agreed  to 
help  finance  a  city-sponsored  Job 
program  aimed  at  bringing  down-  \ 
town  employment  opportunities  to  | 
neighborhood  residents. 

Developers  are  required  to  pay1 
millions  of  dollars  in  linkage  pay- 
ments to  the  city  to  help  finance 
housing  and  employment  initia- 
tives. However,  the  developers  of 
the  Fan  Piers  and  Pier  4  have  also1 
agreed  to  pay  for  a  Job  clearance 
office  in  South  Boston  wlthj 
$146,000  In  voluntary  funds,; 
while  the  developers  of  an  office, 
complex  at  125  High  Street  have; 
said  they  will  spend  an  additional! 
$75,000  to   100,000  to  buy  and 
equip  a  trailer  to  be  used  as  a  mo- 
bile Job  office. 

"Obviously,  there  is  mutual 
self-interest  here,"  said  Pamela 
McDermott  of  the  High  Street 
group.  "Tenants  and  developers 
need  qualified  employees,  and  the 
city  needs  to  have  its  residents 
employed." 

,  The  South  Boston  Job  office 
and  the  mobile  van  will  be  part  of 
a  larger  program  planned  by  the 
Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs  and  Com- 
munity Service  to  link  community 
residents  with,  and  train  them 
for.  Jobs  that  become  available  be- 
cause of  new  downtown  construc- 
tion. 

According  to  Krlsten  McCor- 
mack.  director  of  OJCS,  Job  Stop 
offices  will  be  placed  in  Charles- 
town,  South  Boston  and  Roxbury 
by  early  summer  and  four  others 
will  be  in  service  soon  after.  Mc- 
Cormack  said  the  Job  Stop 
program  will  cost  between 
$500,000  and  $700,000  and  will 
be  supported  with  federal,  state, 
city  and  private  funds. 

The  One  Twenty  Five  High 
Street  Project  Team  will  appear 


before  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  tomorTTSw  to  present  Its 
program  and  ask  for  a  special  zon- 
ing designation  for  the  $223  mil- 
lion office  complex  that  they  pro- 
pose to  build  in  the  financial'  dis- 
trict. They  will  also  present  a  "co- 
operation agreement"  reached 
with  the  city  that  includes  a  provi- 
sion for  financing  the  Job  Stop 
van. 

The  partnership,  made  up4  of 
New  England  Telephone  Co.. 
Spauldlng  and  Slye  Co..  and  the 
Prospect  Co..  proposes  to  renovate 
three  vacant  four-  and  six-stpryi 
buildings  at  the  corner  of  Pur- 
chase and  Oliver  streets.  In  addi- 
tion, two  office  and  retail  complex- 
es, 20  and  30  feet  tall,  are  pro- 
posed for  the  site.  Among  the  pub- 
lic benefits  of  the  project  outlined 
by  the  company  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  fire  station  and  am- 
bulance facility  on  the  site. 

"We  wanted  to  do  something 
creative,"  said  McDermott.  "and 
the  city's  idea  of  a  mobile  Job  Stop 
made  a  lot  of  sense  to  us."      — 

McCormack  said  the  city  is 
"still  in  the  discussion  stage" 
with  a  number  of  other  developers 
concerning  possible  contributions 
to  the  Job  Stop  program. 

According  to  a  draft  proposal 
on  file  with  the  BRA,  the  groups 
proposing  to  develop  the  Fan  Piers 
and  Pier  4  in  South  Boston  Have 
agreed  to  spend  $146,000  on  the 
South  Boston  Job  Stop  to  recruit 
and  prepare  Boston  residents,-"ln 
particular  South  Boston  resi- 
dents," for  permanent  Jobs  in  the 
city. 

More  than  two  dozen  develop- 
ers in  the  city  have  committed  a 
total  of  almost  $5  million  in  link- 
age funds  since  the  beginning  of 
the  linkage  program,  designed'  to 
finance  hous(r.<g.  open  spaces.  .  e- 
creatlon.  historic  preservation 
and  other  public  projects. 
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Residents 
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The  Residents'  Group  is 
concerned  about  this  new 
interest  in  South  Boston. 
As  you  know  I  am  one  of 
the  eleven  members  on  the 
Citizens  Advisory  Commi- 
ttee (CAC)  for  the  Fan 
Pier/Pier  4  project.  The 
CAC  has  requested  to  the 
BRA  that  a  temporary 
restricted  zoning  district 
be  established.  This  is 
known  as  an  Interim 
Planning  Overlay  District 
(more  commonly  called  an  ■ 
IPOD).  If  you've  never 
heard  of  this  term,  you 
should  get  accustomed  to 
it  because  you'll  be 
hearing  it  many  more 
times.  When  we  establish 
an  IPOD,  most  non-resi- 
dential development  and 
multi-family  housing 
would  need  a  special  \ 
approval  in  addition  to  all  * 
the  other  codes. 

Without  this  IPOD, 
South  Boston  could  run 
into  a  problem  similar  to 
that  in  East  Boston  where 
parking  facilities  appeared 
on  every  vacant  parcel  of 
land  to  accommodate  the 
airport. 

We  already  have  a 
problem  now  where, 
commuters  from  the 
South  Shore  are  parking 
on  South  Boston  streets 
and  then  taking  the 
MBTA  to  downtown 
Boston.  This  problem  can 
only  increase  with  the 
elimination    of    2,000 


parking  spaces  now 
located  where  Fan  Pier 
will  be.  Also  2,500  spaces 
will  be  lost  to  downtown 
private  development  and 
proposed  depression  of  the 
Central  Artery  (pending 
funding). 

There  are  a  number  of 
amenities  that  make 
South  Boston  desirable: 
our  beaches,  yacht  clubs, 
recreational  facilities, 
fantastic  hilltop  views  of 
Boston,  and  Castle 
Island,  the  most  beautiful 
city  park  in  the  country. 
The  Residents'  Group  is 
strongly  fighting  any 
changes  that  will  under- 
mine our  town's  neigh- 
borhood. Parking  garages 
scattered  throughout 
Southie  only  detract  from 
the  amenities  and  have  a 
serious  negative  effect  on 
the  livability  of  the 
neighborhood. 

This  problem  and 
others  affecting  South 
Boston  will  be  discussed 
at  the  Residents'.  Group 
meeting  on  Monday,  April 
13,  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Tynan  Community  School. 


Parking  Garage 

Speculation  Enters 

South  Boston 
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iSputh  Boston  Residents 
'-{\J       Group  Report 
y  Gerry  Vierbickas,  President 

Real  estate  speculators  Recently,    the    following 
have  always   been  inter-  requests    have    been 
ested    in    South    Boston  received  by  the  Board  of 
because  of  its  unique  loca-   Appeal    in    the    Inspec- 
tion   and    access    to    the  tional  Services  Depart- 
water   and   downtown    mentoftheCity  of  Boston: 
Boston.  This  has  lent  to  a       Mr.  Nicholas  Contos  of 
prime    residential    neigh-    15    Scotch    Pine    Circle, 
borhood,  and  an  increase    Wellesly,    MA,    wants   to 
in  property  values.  Now,    expand  an  existing  open 
because  of  all  the  intended    air  parking  lot  from  102 
construction,  the  deterio-    spaces  to  999  spaces.  The 
rating  transportation  and    property  is  located  at  the 
traffic  problems,  and  the    intersection   of  Congress 
future  elimination  of    and  "B"  Streets, 
downtown  parking  spaces        The  Metropolitan  Park- 
we    now    have    a    new    ing    System,    acting    on 
interest  in  South  Boston's     behalf    of    the    Boston 
real  estate.   That  interest     Design    Center    of   660 
lies  in  parking  garages.     Summer  Street  is  request- 


ing to  operate  a  186  spj^ce 
parking  lot  at  that 
location. 

The  "D  Street  451 
Limited  Partnership"  has 
proposed  to  construct  a 
four  level  parking  garage 
at  69-75  Fargo  Street.  The 
garage  will  accommodate 
the  expansion  the  owner 
wants  to  perform  on  his 
property.  It's  planned  to 
accommodate  185  vehi- 
cles. The  owner,  Harold 
,  Brown,  now  intends  to 
withdraw  these  plans  and 
ask  for  a  variance  from 
the  parking  requirements. 
Pappas  Industrial 
Parks,  Inc.  of  450  Summer 
Street  has  proposed  to 
provide  parking  for  an 
additional  511  vehicles. 
The  parking  garage  will 
be  part  of  an  eight  story 
general  office  and  retail 
structure  which  will  be 
connected  in  levels  1 
thrtmghv-'8  to  the  existing 
•  sfrMMUW-e  at  410-421 
Summer  Street.  The  occu- 
pancy will  be  office,  retail, 
restaurant,  and  garage. 

Alan  Freedman  of  the 
Boston  Wharf  Co.  of  259 
Summer  Street  has 
proposed  parking  for  a  fee 
for  34  vehicles  at  13-15 
Pittsburgh  Street  (appealed 
on  2/27/87). 

The  Boston  Wharf  also 
has  proposed  to  increase 
the  number  of  vehicles 
parking  for  a  fee  from  629 
to  1143  at  30-60  Necco 
Street. 

The  Boston  Wharf  Co. 
has  proposed  parking  for 
a  fee  for  83  vehicles 
(increased  from  50)  at  171- 
189  "A"  Street  (appealed 
on  2/27/87).      <\ 
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Diminio  Cecils 

continued  from  rage  1 


'_  prevent  that  from  happening, 
tighter  controls 
relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  such  facilities  is 
necessary." 

In  recently  months, 
numerous  permit  applica- 
tions have  been  filed  for 
the  construction  of 
parking  facilities  in  areas 
adjacent  to  Fan  Pier.  By 
extending  the  restricted 
parking  district,  the  level 
of  such  activity  can  be 
curtailed  until  the  impacts 
on  the  South  Boston 
community  are  more  fully 
evaluated. 

Dimino  also  added  that, 
at  a  later  date,  upon 
consultation  with  the 
South  Boston  Transporta- 
tion Advisory  Committee, 
a  recommendation  will  be 
made  to  extend  thei 
restricted  zone  to  include 
all  of  South  Boston. 


Referring  to  a  letter  to 
BRA  Director  Stephen 
Coyle,  in  which  he  called 
for  tighter  controls  and 
stronger  traffic  mitiga- 
tion measures  for  the 
development  project, 
Dimino  said  that  "signifi- 
cant progress  had  been 
made  in  some  areas." 

In  the  March  L6th  letter 

to  Coyle,  he  stated  that  the 
Transportation  Depart- 
ment would  withhold  its 
approval  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Access  Plan  until 
substantial  accord  could 
I  be  reached  in  the 
following  areas: 

i  *  Full  funding  of  Shuttle 
Bus  services; 

*  Public    control    over 
i  parking  in  the  areas  of  the 

NorthemAvenuedevelopment; 

*  Water  Transit  requirements; 

*  Staffing  of  a  Transpor- 
tation  Management 
Association  to  undertake 
project  monitoring  and 
mitigation; 

*  Further  mitigation 
measures  relative  to 
construction-related 
traffic;  and 

*  Ongoing  public  review 
and  approval  of  Access 
plans. 

Thomas  Butler,  Chairman 
of  the  Soutm  Boston 
Transportation  Advisory 
Committee,  said,  "The 
City  and  the  CAC  have 
made  significant  progress 
toward  addressing  the 
concerns  of  South  Boston 
residents.  We  will  continue 
tn"5^>k  comrmtmpnts  that 


Dimino  Calls  For 
Stronger  Fan  Pier 

nation  Controls 

the  existing  zone,  which 
currently  ends  at  B  Street. 
to  include  the  Army  Has^ 
and  Naval  Annex  up  to 
the  Reserve  Channel. 

Commissioner  Dimino 
said,  "In  light  of  the  antii 
ipated  level  of  traffic 
generated  by  the  proposed 
development,  the  desired 
level  of  public  transit  use 
can  only  be  achieved  if 
new  commercial  parking 
lots  do  not  emerge  in 
response  to  the  new 
commuter  population.  To 

continued  on  pe£e  $ 


In  testimony  at'  tire 
March  24th  meeting  of  the 
BRA  Board  of  Directors 
relative  to  the  Fan 
Pier/ Pier  4  Development 
project,  Boston  Transpor- 
tation Commissioner 
Richard  A.  Dimino 
proposed  a  zoning 
amendment  to  extend  a 
restricted  parkign  district 
to  a  portion  of  South 
Boston  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  amount  of 
commuter  traffic  coming 
into  the  neighborhood. 
The  proposal  wuld  extend 


ensure  public  transporta- 
tion throughout  the  devel- 
opment  process  and 
beyond." 

According  to  Lawrence 
Dwyer,  Chairman  of  the 
Fan  Pier/Pier  4  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee, 
"The  Transportation 
Department,  the  BRA,  the 
CAC  and  the  developers 
worked  closely  to  address 
the  issues  raised  in 
Commissioner  Dimino's 
letter  and  cooperative 
agreements  have  been 
reached  in  the  areas  of 
shuttle  bus  services,  water 
transportation  and  the 
staffing  of  a  Transporta- 
tion Management  Associ- 
ation. Further  discussion, 
however,  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  mitigation 
requirements  relative  to  a 
reduction  in  contraction- 
related  traffic  and  to  the 
staffing  of  a  Transporta- 
tion Management  Associ- 
ation. Further  discussion, 
however,  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  mitigation 
requirements  relative  to  a 
reduction  in  construction- 
related  traffic  and  to  the 
Access  Plan  review 
process." 
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!  The  boom  stops  !i€re 

City  set  to  freeze  seaside 
development  in  South  Boston 

by  Sue  Reinert/  Journal  Staff 

The  Flynn  administration  is  planning  to 
restrict  commercial  development  and 
parking  in  an  extensive  area  of  South  Bos- 
ton likely  to  be  affected  by  the  giant  Fan 
Pier-Pier  4  project. 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  chief 
Stephen  Coyle  wants  "a  limit  on  the  com- 
mercial economy  in  that  area,"  a  BRA 
spokesman'  said  last  week.  Intensive 
commercial  development,  mosdy  renova- 
tions of  warehouses  and  industrial  build- 
ings, is  already  occurring  in  the  area.      — 

Under  consideration,  the  BRA  spokes- 
man disclosed,  are  a  parking  freeze,  ad- 
ditional requirements  for  "linkage"  pay- 
ments from  developers  and  temporary  re- 
stricted zoning  districts,  known  as  Interim 
Planning  Overlay  Districts,  or  IPODs.  He 
said  the  proposals  are  being  drafted  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  (CAQ  for  the  Fan 
Pier-Pier  4  project. 

"Right  now,  people  in  South  Boston  are 
very  nervous,  especially  with  Fan  Pier  very 
close  to  getting  approval,"  said  Edward 
Downs,  the  Flynn  administration's  South 
Boston  neighborhood  coordinator.  Resi- 
dents are  worried  about  increased  traffic 
and  the  relocation  of  industrial  operations 
to  neighboring  residential  areas,  he  said. 

The  BRA's  targeted  area  doesn't  have 
specific  boundaries  yet,  but  it  does  have  a 
name:  the  Northern  Avenue  Corridor/ 
South  Boston  Residential  Fringe.  The 
BRA  spokesman  said  about  600  acres  are 
included  in  two  zones.  One  extends  south 
from  the  waterfront  to  Summer  Street, 
and  the  other  is  a  residential  area  on  the 
edge  of  the  industrial  district  near  Fort 
Point  Channel. 

Most  of  the  area  is  zoned  for  industry  or 

manufacturing,  which  has  given  the  city  lit- 

U   Freeze,  page  24 


BRA  director  Stephen  Coyle  (above)  wants  to 
freeze  commercial  development  in  an  sizeable 
area  of  Southie,  leading  to  speculation  that  the 
move  is  a  tradeoff  for  approval  of  the  Fan 
Piers  project,  which  will  be  built  on  the  har- 
bor's edge  (below). 

photos  by  Flint  Bom  and  John  Norddl 
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tie  control  over  commercial  development. 

Hints  of  the  city's  intentions  surfaced 
early  this  month,  when  the  BRA  urged  de- 
nial of  a  zoning  variance  to  build  a  185-car 
parking  garage  on  Fargo  Street  near  D 
Street.  One  reason  given  by  the  planning 
agency  was  that  it  was  drafting  "an  IPOD 
for  Fort  Point  Channel"  that  would  in- 
clude parking  restrictions. 

Ironically,  the  proponent  of  the  project, 
landlord  Harold  Brown,  didn't  really  want 
to  build  a  parking  garage,  according  to  his 
attorney,  Bernard  Shadraway.  Shadraway 
asserted  that  Brown  was  forced  to  ask  for 
a  garage  because  the  city's  Inspectional 
Services  Department  demanded  that  he 
provide  parking  in  connection  with  im- 
provements to  a  D  Street  building  he  owns. 

After  opposition  to  the  garage  from 
Mayor  Flynn's  Office  of  Neighborhood 
Services,  the  BRA  and  South  Boston  com- 
munity leaders,  Brown  now  intends  to 
withdraw  his  plans  and  ask  for  a  variance 
from  the  parking  requirements,  Shadra- 
way said. 

Restrict  development 

Whatever  Brown's  intentions,  the  BRA 
is  apparently  trying  to  restrict  development 
even  before  formal  zoning  and  parking  re- 
strictions are  imposed.  Asked  whether  that 
is  in  fact  the  planning  agency's  strategy, 
the  BRA  spokesman  said:  "When  you 
have  a  citizens  group  [the  CAC]  requesting 
that  the  BRA  look  at  an  area  for  a  poten- 
tial IPOD,  it  certainly  does  have  an  effect 
on  planning  decisions." 

On  April  12,  the  city's  Board  of  Appeal 
is  scheduled  to  consider  a  more  extensive 
development  than  Brown's  parking  gar- 
age. The  Pappas  Co.  is  asking  for  vari- 
ances to  build  an  eight-story  office  and  re- 
tail building  with  468  parking  spaces  in  an 
empty  lot  on  the  corner  of  D  and  Summer 
streets. 

Pappas  spokesman  Michael  Sophocles 
declined  to  discuss  the  application,  but 
(continued  on  page  26)  afi. 


(continued  from  page  24)  *\  Pf 
said  he  vas  unaware  of  city  plans  to  re- 
strict development  in  the  area.  Sophocles 
added  that  Pappas  could  use  the  lot  for 
surface  parking  without  getting  permission 
from  the  city — an  example  of  the  permis- 
sive zoning  that  now  exists  in  the  area. 

The  BRA  spokesman  said  he  doesn't 
know  when  formal  proposals  to  restrict 
development  will  be  made.  Coyle  outlin- 
ed possibilities  for  action  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  the  CAC  on  Feb.  24. 

The  city's  goals  are  to  restrict  the  density 
and  height  of  development  projects,  pro- 
tect residential  areas  from  encroachment 
by  industrial  and  marine  uses,  preserve  the 
historic  character  of  Boston  Wharf  Co. 
properties  on  Fort  Point  Channel,  protect 
open  space,  improve  streets  and  buffer  res- 
idential areas  from  the  effects  of  major 
transportation  projects. 

Specifically,  Coyle  wants  to  put  a  cap 
on  commercial  development  in  the  area 
and  consider  introducing  housing,  the 
BRA  spokesman  said. 

Coyle  has  been  meeting  informally  with 
a  group  that  includes  property  owners  and 
developers  in  the  area,  such  as  the  Mc- 
Court  Co.,  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, the  World  Trade  Center  and  Bos- 
ton Wharf  Co. 

"We're  all  still  waiting  to  see  what  hap- 
pens," Boston  Wharf  attorney  John  Di- 
neen  said  last  week.  Dineen  added  that 
Boston  Wharf,  which  recently  got  approv- 
al to  build  a  parking  garage,  isn't  currently 
planning  any  work  that  would  require  a 
zoning  variance. 

If  an  IPOD  is  established,  however, 
most  non-residential  development  and 
multifamily  housing  would  need  special 
approval. 

The  city  now  has  IPODs  covering  the 
downtown  waterfront  and  Port  Norfolk  in 
Dorchester. 

IPODs  are  usually  in  place  for  up  to  two 
years  while  permanent  zoning  measures 
are  drafted.  An  IPOD  for  Boylston  Street 
in  the  Back  Bay  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  converted  to  permanent  zoning.  □ 
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But  the  proposed  upscale  development 
of  the  Fan  Piers  and  its  environs,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Southwest  Corridor, 
may  push  waterfront  warehouse  indus- 
tries, such  as  fish  processing  plants,  in 
toward  lower  Broadway — the  area  near 
the  Broadway  MBTA  stop.  And  on  upper 
Broadway — the  area  stretching  from  the  D 
Street  intersection  to  the  beach  at  Castle 
Island — new  faces,  and  facades,  are  al- 
ready appearing.  More  are  expected.  But  if 
they  want  a  warm  welcome,  they'd  better 
make  an  effort  to  fit  in.  Southie  protects 
its  own. 

South  Boston  is  very  "family-rooted," 
said  John  Alekna,  grandson  of  the  found- 
er of  East  Broadway's  Rood  Square 
Hardware  and  an  officer  of  the  South 
Boston  Board  of  Trade.  "For  instance," 
he  said,  "my  great-grandmother  owned 
the  house  I  live  in." 

"People  who  gentrify  don't  have  the 
commitment  that  people  who  have  been 
here  for  generations  have,"  he  continued. 
New  development  may  create  a  "tremen- 
dous amount  of  jobs"  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life,  he  said,  but  it  could  also  get 
out  of  hand  and  reach  a  point  where  "peo- 
ple who  grew  up  here  can  no  longer  afford 
to  stay." 

Prices  skyrocketing 

According  to  Joe  Uhlman'  manager  of 
Century  21-Old  Harbor  Realty  on  Broad- 
way, real  estate  prices  have  already 
skyrocketed  in  Southie — in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  Boston.  Ten  years  ago,  you 
could  buy  a  triple-decker  for  $30,000,  he 
said.  Now,  try  $300,000  for  the  same 
building. 

With  commercial  space,  "there  are  no 
rules  anymore,"  he  continued.  For  in- 
stance, a  warehouse/factory  that  would 
have  sold  for  $1  million  three  years  ago  is 
now  going  for  $3  million. 

And  storefront  rents  that  were  $300  a 
month  three  of  four  years  ago  are  now 
$800  or  $900,  sometimes  $1000,  he  said. 

But  so  far  people  are  selling  and  renting 
to  folks  who  are  like  themselves  (see  BBJ, 
March  23).  Although  there's  been  about  a 
50  percent  turnover  of  store  owners  in  the 
past  10  years,  said  Uhlman,  most  stores 
are  family-run,  and  they  have  turned  over 
to  another  family  in  the  same  business. 

"The  mix  of  retailers  is  changing,  but 
they're  selling  the  same  things,"  said  Joe 
Keenan,  controller  for  both  the  Flanagan's 
supermarkets  on  Broadway.  "I  don't 
think  it  has  changed  a  hell  of  a  lot." 


But  Keenan,  who  grew  up  in  Southie, 
said  he  feels  that  in  the  long  term  the  gen- 
trification  of  the  area  will  change  the  char- 
acter of  Broadway. 

"Southie's  not  quite  ready  for  bou- 
tiques," he  said.  "And  there's  not  a  lot  of 
yuppie  shops." 

One  new  face  that  has  braved  the  stal- 
wart locals  and  is  giving  Southie  a  tasteTof 
the  new,  is  Preferred  Stock,  a  restaurant  at 
the  Yankee  Trader  bar  on  West  Broadway. 
Owned  and  operated  by  gourmet  chefs 
Alysa  Subtelny  and  Erica  Howland  (who 
also  run  a  wholesale  prepared  food  busi- 
ness in.  the  metro-Boston  area),  the  estab- 
lishment has  received  a  mixed  welcome. 

"It's  been  a  real  eye  opener,"  said 
Subtelny.  Southie  is  "more  community- 
oriented  than  any  other  neighborhood  in 
Boston,"  she  said,  and  at  the  beginning, 
"we  were  definitely  outsiders." 

People  were  always  cordial,  but  they 
never  initiated  conversation,  Subtelny  ex- 
plained. At  the  beginning,  some  of  the 
bar's  regulars  and  longtime  residents 
would  wait  until  Preferred  Stock  had 
stopped  serving  lunch  before  they  would 
come  in. 

"But  when  they  saw  how  committed  we 
were  to  making  the  restaurant  happen 
here,"  she  said,  they  gradually  opened  up. 
"Now  they're  rooting  for  us." 

In  fact,  the  only  major  obstacles  en- 
countered by  Preferred  Stock,  said  Sub- 
telny, were  "the  people  who  were  concern- 
ed about  parking." 

Ah,  parking:  The  gremlin  that  devils 
many  Boston-area  neighborhoods. 

Legal  parking  spaces  on  Broadway  are 
hard  to  come  by.  Cars  often  park  three- 
deep,  and  the  police  rarely  ticket.  "If  they 
did,"  said  one  observer,  "the  businessmen 
would  scream.  So  they  don't." 

Most  residents  are  fairly  laid-back  about 
the  situation.  It's  been  that  way  so  long, 
they  don't  even  notice  it.  If  someone's  car 
is  blocked  in  by  another,  they  wait. 

But  the  prospect  of  new  businesses  bring- 
ing more  cars  into  the  neighborhood  is 
enough  to  send  at  least  some  locals  into  an 
uproar. 

For  instance,  one  neighborhood  associ- 
ation- representative  told  Subtelny  that 
Preferred  Stock  should  provide  one  park- 
ing space  for  every  seat  in  the  restaurant. 

And  others,  including  Dan  Yotts,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  South  Boston  Com- 
munity Development  Corp.,  fear  that  ad- 
ditional parking  problems,  coupled  with 
the  increased  car  and  truck  traffic  expected 
from  the  neighboring  developments  and 
encroaching  warehouse  industries,  will  in- 
flict the  domino  theory  on  many  of  the 
smaller  businesses,  particularly  those  on 
West  Broadway. 
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Change  is  slowly  coming  to  West  Broadway. 

photo  by  John  Norddl 

According  to  the  Fan  Piers  environmen- 
,il  impact  report,  Fan  Pier  alone  will 
generate  an  estimated  18,500  to  24,100  ve- 
hicle trips  per  day,  many  passing  through 
South  Boston. 

Yotts  feels  that  with  issues  such  as  devel- 
opment, parking  and  traffic,  it's  time  for 
the  city  to  act. 

"What  you  have  [on  lower  Broadway] 


is  a  very  poor  section  of  town  that  doesn't 
have  a  voting  coalition,"  he  explained. 
"The  upper  part  of  town  controls  the 
vote,"  he  griped,  and  they're  not  facing 
the  same  problems." 

"No  elected  official  cares  about  lower 
Broadway,"  he  continued.  "Unless  we  get 
some  representation,  it'll  be  gone." 

But  City  Council  member  James  Kelly 
disagreed.  "The  city  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  accommodate"  South  Boston  during 
development  and  gentrification,  he  said. 
"We  learned  a  long  time  ago  to  be  con- 
cerned about  future  development  and  to 
stay  involved  and  try  and  solve  some  of 
the  potential  problems.'.'  And  though  the 
changes  do  have  negative  aspects,  he  said, 
there  will  be  positive  ones  as  well. 

For  instance,  he  said,  new  development 
could  encourage  many  South  Boston  resi- 
dents who  have  been  shopping  in  down- 
town Boston  and  at  malls  in  neighboring 
towns  to  return  to  shopping  in  the  area. 

In  the  face  of  gentrification  and  devel- 
opment, Broadway  may  lose  some  of  its 
traditional  character.  Newer  and  younger 
businesses-  may  try  to  swallow  older,  less 
affluent  establishments.  But,  Kelly  said, 
the  changes  will  be  "nothing  that  we  can't 
handle." 

And  most  businesses  seem  ready  to  face 
a  long  haul.  They  share  the  opinion  of 
those  at  Flood  Square  Hardware. 

"We're  going  to  be  here  until  I  die," 
said  Alekna.  "After  that,  I  have  no  com- 
mitments."D 


Broadway's  retail  mix  is  changing,  but  services  have  remained  relatively  unchanged. 

photos  by  John  Nordell 
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Looking  for  a 
parking  place 
in ,  Southie 

Several  years  ago  in  California,  the  federal  Oc- 
cupational, Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA)  inspected  a  meat  factory  and  disapproved 
of  the  rough  cement  floors.  The  agency  said  they 
would  be  too  hard  to  clean.  New  floors  were  laid, 
nice  and  smooth. 

Next  time  OSHA  inspected,  it  said  that  the  floors 
were  too  slippery  and  that  the  factory  needed  rougher 
floors. 

That  alT  came  to  mind  as  we  read  Sue  Reinert's . 
Page  One  story  on  the  Bostort  Redevelopment 
AufftflHtv't  plans  to  restrict  off-street  parking 
garages  in  South  Boston  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  city. 

It  makes  sense  that  the  city  wants  to  move 
cautiously  on  the  huge  Fan  Piers  project,  which  will 
have  a  tremendous  affect  on  South  Boston.  The 
project  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  ex- 
hilarating plans,  not  only  in  this  region  but 
anywhere  in  the  nation.  The  BRA  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  touch  all  the  community  bases,  but ' 
it  doesn't  make  sense  to  stop  projects,  such  as  par- 
ticular  off-street  parking  garages,  that  obviously  will . 
be  a  benefit  no  matter  what  happens  at  Fan  Pier  or 
how  much  traffic  it  will  generate. . 

Certain  warehouses  on  the  fringes  of  this  project 
have  been  or  are  currently  being  converted  to  of- 
fices. The  owners  are  willing  to  build  off-street 
parking  garages  for  those  tenants  who  otherwise 
willjjark  on  the  streets,  in  alleys  or  wherever  they 
can  get  away  with  it. 

Normally,  cities  and  towns  demand  that 
developers  go  to  the  expense  of  providing  parking 
for  residential  or  commercial  tenants. 

Since  the  city  already  has  given  permission  to 
convert  these  warehouses  into  office  buildings,  it 
should  realize  that  off-street'parking  should  be  part 
of  the  deal.  Maybe  OSHA  should  take  a  look  at  it. 
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"ity  gives  state  rep. 
)K  to  develop  prime 
arcels  in  Southie 


>ra  Sheehan 
*al  to  the  Journal 

e  Flynn  administration  has  awarded 
'  South  Boston  development  parcels  to 
i  state  concerns  headed  by  Southie  state 
1  Michael  Flaherty  and  his  relatives. 
liberty,  his  brother  John  and  distant 
;ve  Joseph  Santa  Fe  each  control  real- 

ritures  that  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Y  Public  Facilities  Department  (PFD) 

iild  housing  on  city-owned  vacant 
i'  n  that  neighborhood.  Only  one  other 
\oper— a  non-profit  community 
>►— was  similarly  awarded  by  the  PFD 
iear. 


John  Flaherty's  land,  20  condos,  of  which  7 
will  come  on  the  market  under  $80,000; 
and  Santa  Fe's  property,  four  townhouses, 
of  which  two  will  be  in  that  price  range. 
Asked  if  he  saw  any  possible  conflict  in 
awarding  cify-owned  land  to  an  active 
local  politician,  Raymond  Dooley,  a  top 
Flynn-  political  idwaw  who  abe-atta  on  the 
Public  Facilities  Commission,  said:  "I 
don't  think  the  fact  that  he  [Flaherty]  is 
working  as  a  developer  raises  any  such  is- 
sues." Added  Dooley:  "He's  a  well- 
(.    Southie,  page  16 


Of  the  four  properties,  all  located  fn 
Southie's  resurgent  Lower  End  not  far 
from  the  site  of  the  proposed  Fan  Piers 
project,  the  one  awarded  to  Michael 
Flaherty  is  by  far  the  largest.  It  measures 
some  24,000  square  feet  along  Bolton  and 
West  Second  streets,  while  John  Flaherty 
won  an  8900-square-foot  slice  on  Bolton 
Street  and  Joseph  Santa  Fe  won  2000 
square  feet  on  West  Third. 

While  Santa  Fe's  designation  is  final,  the 
Flaherty  awards  remain  subject  to  negotia- 
tions with  both  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
community.  A  neighborhood  meeting  on 
the  subject  is  scheduled  for  April. 

Good  timing 

The  awards  come  at  a  time  when  prop- 
erty values  are  rising  rapidly  throughout 
South  Boston  and  also  when  the  long, 
chilly  political  relationship  between 
Flaherty  and  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn  ap- 
pears to  be  warming. 

"Lately,"  said  one  close  associate  of  the 
mayor,  "they've  been  a  lot  more  friendly." 

But  both  Flaherty  and  city  officials  in- 
sist that  the  awards  were  based  on  merit 
and  not  on  political  favoritism. 

"The  mayor  is  not  someone  who  looks 
to  mend  fences  or  build  bridges  through 
the  disposition  of  property,"  said  David 
Williams,  a  spokesman  for  the  Public  Fa- 
cilities Department.  "It's  not  a  matter  of 
political  favoritism.  It's  simply  a  matter  of 
them  having  the  best  proposals,  with  their 
developer  having  the  best  track  record  and 
with  them  also  holding  adjoining  property 
that  can  be  used  to  build  more  housing." 

Williams  emphasized  that  the  city's  pri- 
mary goal  is  to  provide  as  much  "afford- 
able" housing  as  possible  on  the  long- 
vacant  land.  Although  the  details  are  still 
subject  to  change,  Michael  Flaherty's  parcel 
is  supposed  to  yield  about  25  two-bedroom 
condominiums  each  costing  under  $80,000; 


le  of  the  development  parcels  on  W.  Second  Street  in  South  Boston  awarded  to  local  Rep. 
chael  Flaherty  and  his  family .  phao  by  John  n«m 


Southie 


(continued  from  page  1)       V. 


known  leader  in  that  community  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time." 

Reached  by  phone  at  his  State  House 
office,  Flaherty  sajd  he  did  nor  see  any 
problems  with  his  new  role  as  a  developer 
of  city-owned  land.  "You  suddenly  say 
I'm  an  elected  official,"  he  said.  "So  I'm 
supposed  to  do  something  different?" 

Flaherty  said  he  thought  he  had  every 
right  to  get  the  city's  nod,  particularly 
because  of  his  neighborhood  roots.  "I 
think  only  two  people  from  the  South  Bos- 
ton community  bid  on  it,"  he  said.  "The 
others  were  from  Newton  Centre,  Brook- 
line,  all  over  the  place." 

In  fact,  records  on  file  with  the  PFD  in- 
dicate that  of  Flaherty's  five  competitors, 
only  one  listed  a  business  address  outside 
Boston,  and  three  either  lived  or  worked  in 
Southie  and  Dorchester.  But  where  a  de- 
veloper comes  from  is  not  supposed  to  be 
a  factor  as  far  as  the  PFD  is  concerned. 
Only  his  experience  and  capability  count. 

On  that  score,  Flaherty  went  a  long  way 
toward  erasing  questions  about  his  own 
lack  of  experience  by  teaming  up  with 
former  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA)  boss  Robert  Kenney. 

All  that  bull 

"I  put  a  proposal  in  and  I  hired  Mr. 
Kenney  to  do  the  work,"  said  Flaherty.  "I 
don't  know  the  first  thing  about  that,  the 
planning,  the  sewer,  all  that  bull." 

But  Kenney  does.  Over  the  past  several 
years  his  firm  has  proved  itself  adept  at 
handling  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  develop- 
ment, although  that  could  hardly  have 
been  predicted  when  the  firm  first  burst  in- 
to the  public  spotlight  in  the  waning  days 
of  former  Mayor  Kevin  White's  adminis- 
tration in  1983.  In  what  amounted  to  a 
garage  sale  of  public  properties  just  before 
White  left  office,  Kenney  emerged  as  one 
of  the  big  winners.  He  and  partners  John 
Weis,  another  former  top  aide  to  White, 
and  Tully  Plcsscr,  White's  old  pollster, 
scooped  up  Lincoln  Wharf  on  the  water- 


front  and  four  former  city  schools — the 
Rice  and  Bancroft  schools  in  the  South 
End  and  the  Bigelow  and  Tuckerman  in 
South  Boston. 

But  while  other  lucky  garage  sale  partici- 
pants floundered,  Kenney  and  company  de- 
livered the  goods.  Today,  all  but  Lincoln 
Wharf  have  been  turned  into  condos  or 
apartments,  and  the  firm  has  won  several 
architectural  and  preservation  awards  in  the 
process.  That  all  of  the  units  it  has  delivered 
have  come  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  price 
scale  should  not  be  held  against  the  firm, 
say  city  officials;  that  was  simply  not  part 
of  the  original  deal  struck  by  White. 

"We  can't  criticize  developers  if  they 
didn't  measure  up  to  what  this  administra- 
tion has  set  as  the  standard  on  affordable 
housing,"  said  one  PFD  official.  "What 
we  have  tried  to  do,  said  the  PFD's  David 
Williams,  "is  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  There  was  no  guarantee  in  pur- 
chase and  sale  agreements  then  that  rental 
units  couldn't  be  turned  into  condos 
quickly,  for  example." 

Closing  loopholes 

Such  loopholes  have  been  closed,  said 
Williams,  who  added  that  on  recent 
awards  the  city  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
—even  lowering  a  developer's  acquisition 
costs  in  some  cases — in  order  to  keep  pur- 
chase prices  down. 

Indeed,  in  naming  the  Flaherty  brothers 
to  develop  two  of  the  Southie  parcels,  city 
officials  have  repeatedly  cited  the 
"economics  of  scale"  to  be  gained  by  put- 
ting several  of  their  eggs  in  one  basket. 
"After  an  extensive  review,"  PFD  Com- 
missioner Lisa  Chapnick  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  the  losing  developers  last  year, 
"we  have  determined  that  the  West  Third 
Street  and  Bolton  Street  Trusts  can  pror 
vide  the  highest  number  of  units  of  hous- 
ing, as  they  control  approximately  40,000 
square  feet  of  additional  land  in  the  im- 
mediate area  of  the  two  parcels." 

In  the  case  of  the  Bolton  Street  Trust— 
the  one  controlled  by  John  Flaherty — that 
certainly  appears  true:  He  owns  another 
20,000  square  feet  of  land  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  8900  awarded  him  l>y  the  ci- 
ty. Putting  the  two  parcels  together,  as 
f  A 


Development  site  on  W.  2nd  Street. 

PA phoco  by  John  Norodl 


proposed  in  Robert  Kenney's,  essentially 
triples  the  housing  yield. 

But  that  accounts  for  only  half  of  the 
40,000  square  feet  of  land  that  Chapnick 
cites,  and  pinpointing  the  remaining 
20,000  square  feet  proves  somewhat  more 
elusive.  From  all  that  can  be  gathered 
from  city  documents,  that  other  big  chunk 
lies  between  O  and  P  streets,  in  the  City 
Point  area.  That's  hardly  the  "immediate 
area"  of  the  Lower  End. 

Little  leverage 

Still,  a  memo  prepared  by  then-PFD  of- 
ficial Peter  Scarpignato  last  year  says  of  the 
Flahertys:  "Their  intention  is  to  develop 
these  sites  along  with  [John  Flaherty's 
Bolton  Street  parcel]  in  one  construction 
contract— with  units  going  from  approxi- 
mately $64,000'to  near  $100,000 They 

are  negotiating  with  the  owners  of  approx- 
imately 8000  square  feet  of  adjacent  prop- 
erty that  could  increase  the  number  of 
units  by  13."  Even  if  those  negotiations 
succeed,  and  even  if  the  Flahertys  follow 
through  on  their  intentions  to  simultane- 
ously develop  their  City  Point  land,  the  ci- 
ty would  appear  to  hold  little  leverage  over 
them  on  either  parcel. 

On  a  much  smaller  scale,  Santa  Fe  will 
follow  John  Flaherty's  path:  He  plans  to 
combine  1800  square  feet  of  land  he 
already  owns  with  the  2000  square  feet 
given  him  by  the  city  to  produce  four 
townhouses  on  West  Third  Street.  Santa  * 
Fe's  familial  relationship  to  the  Flaherty 
brothers  may  appear  to  be  a  distant  one  on 
the  surface,  but  given  the  close-knit  nature 
of  the  Flaherty  clan,  it's  not.  Santa  Fe  is  a 
cousin  to  James  Flaherty,  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  Board, 
who  in  turn  is  a  cousin  to  the  Flaherty 
brothers. 


Truck  driving 

"Jimmy  and  I  used  to  drive  trucks  to- 
gether for  the  Teamsters,"  said  Santa  Fe 
last  week.  "Every  Tuesday  night  I  go  over 
to  [his  house]  to  have  something  to  eat." 

And  James  Flaherty  is  extremely  close  to 
cousin  Michael:  He  served  as  his  campaign 
manager  on  several  of  his  runs  for  state  rep- 
resentative and  is  generally  seen  in  Southie 
as  Michael's  political  mentor.  "Mike  at  first 
wouldn't  make  a  move  without  consulting 
Jim,"  said  a  longtime  observer  of  Southie 
politics.  "Jim  had  experience  at  the  State 
House  and  he  nurtured  Mike  along." 

Michael  Flaherty,  in  turn,  appears  to  be 
doing  some  political  nurturing  of  his  own 
these  days:  His  longtime  friend  Thomas 
Butler,  head  of  the  South  Boston  Citizens 
Association,  is  generally  seen  in  political 
circles  as  the  heir  apparent  should  Flaherty 
forsake  politics  to  pursue  real  estate  or 
other  interests.  For  the  moment,  though, 
Flaherty  remains  one  of  Southie's  most 
powerful  politicians,  all  the  more  powerful 
as  a  close  neighbor  and.political  soul  mate 
of  Senate  President  William  Bulger.  And 
the  fact  that  cousin  James  sits  on  theS-man 
BRA  board,  only  one  of  whose  members 
has  actually  come  up  for  reappointment 
since  Flynn  became  mayor,  merely 
enhances  his  importance  to  City  Hall. 

Had  the  PFD  awards  gone  elsewhere, 
suggested  one  Southie  political  observer, 
the  Flahertys  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
antagonized.  "Flynn  consistently  pisses  off 
the  conservative  elements  in  Southie,"  said 
the  observer,  who  pointed  out  that  a  recent 
Boston  Globe  poll  gave  the  mayor  a  26  per- 
cent unfavorable  rating  in  his  home  neigh- 
borhood, higher  than  anywhere  else  in 
town.  "If  he  can  do  a  favor  for  someone 
else  in  that  campr  why  not?"G 
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Housing  project  is  stalled  as  Bay  Village 
rebounds  in  Tremont  Village  court  case 
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The  Chinese  Consolidated 
Benevolent  Association  effort  to 
build  a  housing  project  on  Tre- 
mont Street  may  be  imperiled  by 
a  new  court  order  that  stopped 
construction  on  March  6. 

It  is  only  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  a  protracted  court  battle 
between  the  Bay  Village 
Historic  District  Commission, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  project, 
and  the  CCBA,  which  wants  to 
provide  low-income  housing  for 
Chinatown. 

Construction  was  halted  when 
Bay  Village  deposited  $2,500  in 
court  two  days  after  Suffolk 
County  Superior  Court  Judge 
Thomas  Morse  reduced  the 
amount  of  bond  needed  to  grant 
an  injunction  from  $250,000  to 
$2,500. 

Glenn  Alberich,  a  lawyer  for 
Bay  Village,  said  Morse 
lowered  the  bond  amount  after 
requests  to  eliminate  it  or  make 
it  affordable  to  the  plaintiffs. 
"The  judge  used  the  principle 
that  parties  entitled  to  injunctive 


"The  work  stoppage  is  costing  us  about 
$6,000  a  week,"  —  the  CCBA's  attorney. 


relief  should  not  be  denied  this 
because  of  financial  restraints." 

Bay  Village  has  long  resisted 
the  project  called  Tremont 
Village  because  of  worry  con- 
struction would  damage  nearby 
buildings  and  that  the  project 
violates. architectural  guidelines 
for  the  area. 

The  CCBA,  which  has  or- 
chestrated other  affordable 
housing  projects  in  Chinatown, 
acquired  the  stretch  of  land  on 
Tremont,  Jefferson,  and  Church 
streets  last  year  from  the  Boston 

start  a  new  housing  complex. 

"The  need  for  affordable 
housing  is  obvious,"  said  Paul 
Chan,  an  advisor  to  die  CCBA 
on  the  project,  when  the  CCBA 
got  the  land  tract  referred  to 
as  Parcel  R-7.  But  the  whole 
thought  of  building  an  apartment 


building  on  the  site  caused  un 
uproar  since  the  land  was  used 
by  local  horticulturalists  to  grow 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

Judge  Morse  first  granted  an 
injunction  on  November  26 
under  the  condition  Bay  Village 
post  a  $250,000  to  meet  the 
CCBA's  looses  if  the  CCBA 
won  a  separate  lawsuit  over  the 
project.  The  CCBA  can  counter 
this  by  posting  a  $1  million 
bond,  according  to  the  court 
order. 

CCBA  lawyer  Reginald  Lind- 
say said  he  filed  a  motion  last 
week  with  the  judge  to  reduce 
the  CCBA  bond  to  no  more  than 
$100,000,  an  amount  that  the 
BRA  has  promised  to  put  up  to 
help  the  CCBA  move  ahead  with 
the  housing  complex. 

"The    work    stoppage    is 
costing  us  $6,000  a  week,"  said 
Lindsay 
"And    there 
are  opportuni- 
ty losts  on  too 
of    that:    W^ 
can't  rent  the 
units  as  quick* 
ly."  A  hearing 
is    scheduled 
soon   to    hear 
the   new   mo- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, 
Bay  Village  is 
proceeding 
with  a  separate 
lawsuit  against 
the  CCBA  and 
government 
agencies  in- 
volved in 
financing  the 
development. 
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Report  Of  The  South 
Boston  Resident's  Group 

By  Gerry  Viej-bickus,  President 

South  End.  As  they  are 
protected  from  their  some- 
times abusive  treatment 
to  us  and  our  children.  As 
president  of  the  Residents 
Group  that  is  my  concern. 
My  heart  personally 
aches  for  many  of  these 
people,  but  if  Pine  Street 
Inn  is  going  to  attract  and 
provide  a  service,  it  should 
be  done  properly  and  in  a 
way  that  will  not  be  a 
detriment  or  a  blight  on 
any  community. 

Pine  Street  was  granted 
a  variance  to  use  the 
Rapid  Service  Press 
building  on  Broadway 
Bridge  until  April  15, 
1988.  It  will  house  300 
people.  Pine  Street  Inn 
paid  $2.35  million  for  the 
building.  Another  $300,00- 
0.00  to  $400,000.00  will  be 
spent  on  renovations. 

Another  intense  topic 
affecting  South  Bostona 
is  the  Fan  Pier  project.  A 
community  meeting  was 
held  last  Thursday  a  the 
Condon  School.  The 
informational  meeting 
was  chaired  by  Larry 
Dwyer  who  did  a  superb 
job  insuring  that  everyone 
had  the  opportunity  to  ask 
questions,  but  that  order 
always  prevailed.  Larry 
Dwyer  is  chairman  of  the 
14  member  Citizens  Advi- 
sory Committee  which 
advises  the  BJIA  on 
design  issues,  community 
benefits,  and  the  impact  of 
this  development.  As  pres- 
ident of  the  Resident's 
Group,  I  am  a  voting 
member  of  this  committee, 
and  it  is  through  this  hard ' 
working,  effective  and 
respected  committee  that 
South  Boston  will  receive 
concessions  from  these 
developers.  Benefits  that 


The  next  mlorfttily 
meeting  of  the  South 
Boston  Resident's  Group 
will  be  held  this  Monday, 
February  9,  1987  at  7:30 
PM  at  the  Tynan  School. 
All  South  Boston  Resi- 
dents are  welcome  to 
come. 

Last  week  City  Coun- , 
cillor  Jim  Kelly  arranged 
for  a  meeting  between 
Mayor  Flynn,  representa- 
tives of  the  Pine  Street 
Inn,  and  business  and 
community  leaders.  As 
President  of  the  South 
Boston  Resident's  Group  I. 
participated  in  this 
discussion.  Councillor 
Kelly  opened  up  the 
meeting  by  stating  that  no 
one  wants  to  put  homeless 
people  on  the  street  on  a 
night  that  temperatures 
may  be  near  zero. 
However,  Pine  Street's 
expansion  into  the  Rapid 
Service  Press  building 
creates  problems  for 
South  Boston.  Its  my 
opinion  that  the  term 
"homeless"  is  a  mistaken 
adjective.  Fifty  percent  of 
these  people  are  mentally 
de-institutionalized.  It  is 
because  of  the  state's 
neglect  of  this  situation 
that  we  must  deal  with 
this  problem.  Now,  when 
Pine  Street  Inn  assumes 
the  responsibility  for 
these  unfortunate  people 
during  the  evening  hours 
it  must  also  provide  facili- 
ties during  the  day. 

Pine  Street  Inn  shouldn't 
be  allowed  to  attract 
"homeless"  people  to  the 
doorsteps  of  South  Boston 
in  the  evening  hours  only 
to  discard  them  at  7:00 
AM.  At  that  hour  the  resi- 
dents of  the  shelter  have 
only  two  directions  to  go. 
-South    Boston,    or    the 


will  help  the  community 
in  general.  Specifically 
mitigation  measures  to 
deal  with  the  severe 
onslaught  of  additional 
'traffic  that  this  project 
will  generate. 

I  intend  on  monitoring 
this  development  until  its 
completion.  These  are 
some  specific  mitigation 
measures  th£t  were  prom- 
ised to  us  as  residents, 
that  would  negate  some  of 
the  harmful  effects  of  a 
billion  dollar  project  in 
our  community.  Those  in 
charge  must  be  continu- 
ously reminded  of  the 
guarantees  South  Boston 
was  given  in  order  to 
allow  such  a  development. 
Speaking  of  such  reminders 
its  been  a  few  years  since 
Stephen  Coyle  (BRA 
Director)  said  that  he  will 
establish  the  Boston  Civic 
Design  Commission.  It  is 
yet  to  be  established.  This 
committee  will  bring  all 
these  projects  into  public 
view.  I  hope  this  is  estab- 
lished before  this  building 
boom  is  over. 

Backing  up  to  traffic 
again,  the  city  has  been 
slow  to  implement  any 
traffic  management  tech- 
niques that  fall  within  its 
power  in  South  Boston. 
I'm  getting  a  lot  of  talk  but 
little  action,  and  the 
action  is  only  temporary. 
The  South  Boston  building 
boom  cannot  continue 
unless  we,  as  residents, 
are  guaranteed  relief! 

Other  topics  affecting 
South  Boston  that  will  be 
discussed  at  our  monthly 
meeting  include: 

-  The  Boston  Heliport 


Study.  This  is  the  feasi- 
bility analysis  to  locate  a 
full  service  heliport  in  the 
industrial  area  of  South 
Boston; 

-  A  request  for  an  appeal 
by  Santa  Fe  Property 
Management  of  Haverhill 
to  construct  4  new  town- 
houses  at  262-268  West 
Third  Street. 

-  A  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  with  the  Director 
of  Massport  regarding 
Traffic  Issues  and  Mass- 
ports  imput  on  such,  the 
Subaru  update  and  Mass- 
port's  Community  Assist- 
ance Program. 

-  A  recent  meeting  I  had 
with  MDC  Commissioner 
regarding  construction  on 
the  Pleasure  Bay  causeway. 

Hope  to  see  you  at  the 
meeting!  S 
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Cabot's  endgame 

Bid  to  hold  Southie  parcel  flops 


by  Marie  Gendron  /Journal  Staff 

The  two  companies  involved  aren't  talk- 
ing, but  nearly  everyone  else  in  the  real 
estate  community  had  something  to  say 
about  last  week's  court  ruling  that  Cabot, 
Cabot  &  Forbes  (CC&F)  has  no  claim  to, 
about  24  acres  of  prime  land  along  North- 
em  Avenue  in  South  Boston. 

Ironically,  the  decision  was  made  public  ' 
the  same  day  CC&F  announced  it  might 
file  suit  to  block  the  Fan  Pier-Pier  4  proj- 
ect, a  $1  billion  development  planned  for  a 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Northern 
Avenue. 
,      "I  wonder  if  that  was  what  prompted 


the  court,"  said  one  observer,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named.  "Just  as  CC&F  an- 
nounced it  was  taking  an  action  on  the 
property,  the  court  reached  its  decision." 

After  six  years  of  litigation,  state  Su- 
preme JudjejaL  Court  Judge  Francis  J. 
s  Quirico  last  week  ruled  the  land  is  the  right- 
ful property  bTFraml  ft.  McCourt  Jr.,  a 
Boston  developer  and  builder.  His  family's 
company,  McCourt  Co.,  is  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  contractor  that  built  Boston's 
Cablevision  cable  television  system. 

On  Jan.  23,  CC&F  filed  a  "notice  of  in- 
tent to  sue"  to  block  acceptance  of  the  en- 
3  Cabot,  page  12 
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Cabot 
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vironmental  impact  statement  for  the  Fan 
Pier-Pier  4  project.  CC&F  charged  that 
the  environmental  report  understates  the 
development  potential  of  the  neighboring 
parcels.  Because  CC&F  is  a  large  and  high- 
ly respected  developer,  it  was  widely  felt 
that  the  notice  added  weight  to  the  conten- 
tion by  neighborhood  groups  that  the  Fan 
Pier-Pier  4  environmental  report  is  in- 
complete. 

Two  weeks  ago,  a  conection  of  com- 
munity groups,  led  by  the  Conservation 
Law  Foundation,  also  filed  notice  of  intent 
to  sue  over  the  report.  The  suits  would  not 
necessarily  stop  the  project  but  could  delay 
it  considerably. 

Court's  decision  unexpected 

While  most  said  they  were  surprised  at 
the  state  court's  decision  last  week  declar- 
ing McCourt  the  owner  of  the  Northern 
Avenue  pared,  no  one  could  pinpoint  the 
reason  why  nearly  everyone  in  the  devel- 
opment community  had  assumed  CC&F 
would  prevail  in  the  case. 

"I'm  just  as  shocked  as  everyone  else," 
said  John  Drew,  president  of  the  World 
Trade  Center.  "I  don't  think  anybody  had 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  case.  ...  It 
looks  like  it  was  coming  down  to  some 
pretty  fundamental  issues,  fike  tide.  If  it 
did  come  down  to  fundamental  issues,  [the 
ruling]  seems  pretty  definite." 

Part  of  the  reason  CC&F  seemed  to 
have  the  edge,  observers  said,  is  that  the 
company  acted  as  if  it  owned  the  land.  Its 
principals  often  dismissed  McCourt's  suit 
as  groundless.  While  several  developers 
and  brokers  said  McCourt  spoke  passion- 
ately and  angrily  about  the  lawsuit  in  pri- 
vate, his  name  was  rarely  associated  with 
the  land  publicly— except  as  the  guy  suing 
for  CC&Fs  land.  In  addition,  some  said 
McCourt  is  considered  a  neophyte  on  Bos- 
ton's development  scene,  even  though  his 
family's  company  is  well-known  and  re- 
spected as  a  contractor. 

Essentially,  the  judge  ruled  that  Mc- 
Court had  an  option  to  buy  the  property 
and  that  he  exercised  the  option.  The  court 
also  ruled  that  a  closing  had  been  set  and 
that  McCourt  was  ready  and  able  to  take 
the  title  by  that  time. 


A  complicated  case 

While  the  basic  issue  was  simply  who 
legally  owned  the  land,  the  court  papers 
show  that  the  case  was  far  more  compli- 
cated than  many  outsiders  had  thought. 
According  to  court  documents,  in  the  late 
19705,  McCourt  tried  to  buy  the  property 
from  trustees  of  the  Perm  Central  Rail- 
road. When  he  was  denied  bank  financing 
for  the  purchase,  former  employees  of 


McCourt's  helped  CC&F  make  the  deal. 
McCourt  then  negotiated  to  purchase  the 
land  from  CC&F  for  the  original  purchase 
price  of  $3.5  million  plus  an  additional  $3 
million.  The  court  said  CC&F  violated 
that  agreement. 

Judge  Quirico  is  considered  a  meticu- 
lous, thorough  judge  with  extensive  know- 
ledge in  the  area  of  land  ownership  dis- 
putes. Although  several  of  the  people  on 
the  sidelines  said  they  thought  CC&F  will 
fight  the  decision,  many  said  they  doubted 
that  the  judge's  decision  would  be  over- 
turned. 

"[The  decision]  is  very  well-reasoned," 
said  Paul  Garrity,  an  attorney  with  Sha- 
piro, Israel  &  Wdner  and  former  state  Su- 
perior Court  judge.  "I'm  convinced  the 
judge  was  right." 

Some  of  Judge  Quirico's  statements  in 
the  120-page  decision  on  the  CC&F-Mc- 
Court  case  indicated  some  game-playing 
on  the  part  of  CC&F  and  its  subsidiary 
FPC  Properties. 

The  judge  wrote:  "The  Hines  conten- 
tion [made  by  John  M.  Hines,  then  senior 
vice  president  at  CC&F]  that  FPC  did  not 
receive  notice  from  McCourt  of  its  exercise 
of  the  option  in  question  pales  and  then 
fully  disappears  when  we  consider  first  the 
neglect  or  failure  of  FPC  and  CC&F  to  tell 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  postal  station  at 
60  State  St.  that  FPC  was  located  in  the 
building  and  next  the  action  of  FPC- 
CC&F  employees,  acting  on  instructions 
given  them  by  Hines,  in  obstructing  and 
otherwise  attempting  to  prevent  anyone 
from  delivering  a  notice  by  McCourt  of  its 
exercise  of  the  option." 

In  other  words,  FPC  tried  to  prevent 
McCourt  from  exercising  his  option  on 
time. 


No  appeal  yet 

Geoffrey  Smyth,  CC&Fs  vice  president 
in  charge  of  planning  for  the  area,  said  the 
company  has  not  yet  decided  whether  it  will 
appeal  the  case.  He  said  he  could  not  com- 
ment further  until  CC&Fs  attorneys  have 
completed  their  review  of  the  decision. 

The  big  question  now  is  what  will  be 
built  on  the  site.  Unlike  CC&F,  which  had 
had  tentative  plans  for  a  3.5  milbon- 
square-foot  development,  McCourt  has 
never  puHicry  discussed  what  he  will  do 
with  the  property.  Last  week,  his  brother, 
Terrence,  said  McCourt  will  make  no  pub- 
lic statement  until  after  "we  huddle  with 
our  lawyers." 

Local  developers  and  brokers  said  there 
are  a  number  of  rumors  circulating  about 
what  McCourt  might  do  with  the  proper- 
ty, including  one  that  he  might  team  up 
with  a  large-scale  developer. 

"From  what  I've  heard,  McCourt  is 
very  aggressive,"  said  Drew.  "They  may 
move  very  quickly— quicker  than  CC&F. 
Not  on  the  whole  [site],  but  maybe  a  part 
of  it.  It's  a  brand-new  ball  game."(H       I 


"*Rep.  Flaherty  Opposes 
,^  MWRA  Site 

Representative  Michael     well  as   Piers  48,   49,  50 


F.  Flaherty  (D-South 
Boston)  today  once  again 
announced  his  most 
strenuous  oppostion  to  the 
potential  siting  of  a 
Massachusetts  Water 
Resources  Authority 
MWRA)  onshore  water 
transportation  facility  in 
South  Boston. 

The  MWRA  is  currently 
bonsidering  the  wharf 
located  at  the  MBTA 
Power  Station,  and  Pier  6, 
both  in  South  Boston;  as 


located  underneath  the 
Southern  end  of  the  Tobin 
Bridge  in  Charlestown; 
the  Quincy  Shipyard  on 
the  Weymouth  Fore  River; 
and  the  Wharf  on  the 
North  Shore  of  the  Island 
End  river  in  Everett;  as 
potential  sites  to  begin 
construction  on  the  ship- 
ment facility.  Once 
completed,  it  will  be  used 
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South  Boston  siting  for 
the  facility.  Reached  for 
comment,  Representative 
Flaherty  said  that  South 
Boston  must  not  be 
chosen  as  the  site  for  the 
facility,  "As  I've  said 
before,  the  prospect  of  any 
South  Boston  location  for 
a  massive  new  water 
shipment  facility  is  purely 
unrealistic,  patently 
unworkable,  and  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  absolutely 
unthinkable.^  I  am  in 
i  complete  opposition  to 
'.even  the  inclusion  of  the 
two  South  Boston  sites  on 
the  MWRA's  candidate 
sites  list,  and  I  have 
expressed  that  opposition 
to  each  and  every  member 
of  the  MWRA  Board  of, 
Directors,  Michael  Ralph, 
The  Bostcjn  Redevelop- 
ment Authority,  The  City 
of  Boston  Traffic  Commis- 
sioner,  and  others," 
commented  Flaherty. 

Representative  Flaherty 
has  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  the  MWRA  candi- 
date sites  list  since  its 
inception  in  July  of  1986, 
and  has  publicly  expressed 
his  opposition  to  the  plan 
in  two  previous  press 
^releases  in  this  newspaper. 


"Some  may  consider  it 
overkill',  commented 
Flaherty,  "But  I  cannot 
keep  quiet  on  an  issue  of 
such  importance.  The 
MWRA  must  be  made 
aware  of  this  commun- 
ity's determination  not  to 
have  a  water  shipment 
facility  in  our  town." 
as  a  staging  and  shipping 
area  for  building  mate- 
rials for  the  new  Metropol- 
itan District  Commission 
sewage  facility  to  be 
constructed  on  Deer 
Island.  No  final  site 
determination  has  yet 
been  made  for  the  water 
transportation  facility. 

In  response  to  growing 
community  concern, 
Representative  Flaherty 
dispatched  two  of  his 
aides  to  the  public 
meeting  held  last  Monday 
by  the  South  Boston  Resi- 
dents' Group.  Scores  of 
concerned  South  Boston 
residents,  as  well  as 
community  leaders,  other 
elected  officials  and  their 
representatives,  turned 
out  to  confront  MWRA 
Director  of  Public  Affairs 
Michael  Ralph  with  their 
opposition  to  any  possible 
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Developers  looking 
to  South  Boston 

New  construction  wave  expected 

«  !,,cnha««ll 


-  By  Charles  A.  Radin  -v 
:  Gfobe  Staff                       \3r    ' 

'    Ipeople  leaving  shows  at  Bos- 
ton's World  Trade  Center  see  be- 
•  fore  them  an  apparent  wasteland 

-  -  piles  of  dirt  and  rubble  punctu- 
:  ■  attic! I  by  half-filled  parking  lots* 

*.-  Commuters  using  Summer 
'  Street  as  they  nee  the  clogged  Cen- 
"  tral  Artery  see  vast  open  spaces. 

-  seemingly  untouched  by  Boston  s 

1   boom.  .    .._ 

And  anyone  venturing  into  the 
"area  finds  it  afflicted  with  rough- 
cobbled  streets,  crumbling  bridges 
and  threateningly  large  and  nu- 
merous trucks.  e_*K 
This   Is   nonresidential  South 
.  Boston,  the  odds-on  favorite  site 
foF  tiie  city's  next  major  wave  of 
development.- 

Its  potential  importance  to  the 
city  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Its 

-  possibilities  are  no  less  real  than 

-  those  that  arose  around  the  BacK 
Bay  a  century  ago.  when  that  area 


was  just  a  bay  surrounded  by  tidal 

3  Filled  and  developed,  the  Back 
Bay  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
city  Now.  if  the  schemes  and 
dreams  of  public  plannersand  prt 
vate  developers  are  realized -what 
is  today  a  virtual  wasteland  in 
South  Boston  could  become  as 

Pr0TheeMassachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, one  of  the  major  property 
owners,  estimates  that  13  million 
^uare  feet  of  new  developments 
Suld  rise  here  by  the  1**™*- 
mostofitinthenexteightyearss 

About  7  million  square  feet  of  this 
£3d  be  office  space-  nearly  fou 
times  the  amount  W?*™** 
international  Place,  which  is  Bos 
ton  s  largest-office  development  so 

far 

Development  of  the  Fan  Pier 
and  Pier  4.  which  is  the  immedi- 
ate focus  of  those  concerned  with 
DEVELOPMENT.  Pa^e> 
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Developrs  look  to  South  Boston; 
new  construction  wave  is  expected 


■  DEVELOPMENT 
Continued  fronwage  1 

The 
area  Is  so  large  that.  If  the  full  Massport 
projection  were  realized,  there  still  would 
be  space  for  further  growth. 

The  northerly,  nonresidential  section 
ofiSouth  Boston  -  what  people  sometimes 
call  the  Greater  Fort  Point  Channel  area 
-  encompasses  956  of  the  neighborhood's 
2..4D3  acres*  It  Is  19  times  the  size  of  the 
neighboring  financial  district. 

•  Roughly  bounded  by  the  Fort  Point 
Channel.  Boston  Harbor,  East  1st  Street 
and  Bolton  Street,  It  historically  was 
dominated  by  railroad  and  maritime  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  in  decline  for  most 
of  the  century. 

t-Now,  to  the  development  teams  and 
businesses  that  have  filled  up  downtown. 
iUs  coming  to  be  seen  as  a  land  of  oppor-. 
tunity  that  lies  a  stone's  throw  from  their 
high-rise  towers,  for  600  of  its  acres  are 
unused  or  underused.  But  it  represents 
many  other  things  to  other  interests. 

:  To  the  maritime  brokers,  agents  and 
truckers  who  are  converting  the  ware- 
houses on  D  Street  into  officesvthe  area  is 
a  tefuge  from  the  current  wave  of  develop- 
ment that  has  forced  them  from  their 
longtime  bases  on  Broad  Street. 

jTo  residents  of  South  Boston,  it  is  the 
turf  on  which  vital  issues  for  the  future  of 
their  community  will  be  decided. 

'  'Despite  the  diversity  of  such  Interests 
and  concerns,  there  is  very  broad  agree- 
ijflent  that  this  will  become  a  major  devel- 
opment area.  There  are  several  reasons 
fcr  that 

*  "You're  talking  about  no-man's  land 
here,"  said  District  Councilor  James  M. 
telly  (Chinatown-South  Boston-South 
End).  "Our  time  and  efforts  have  been 
ireoccupied  with  the  Fan  Piers  and 


i 

Environmental,  housing  and  civic 
groups  yesterday  urged  rejection  of  the 
final  environmental  impact  report  on 
the  Fan  Pier-Pier  4  project  in  South  Bos- 
ton. Page  70. 

World  Trade  Center.  We  haven't  got 
much  idea  what  will  happen  in  the  mid- 
dle." 

There  are  very  few-current  residents- 
some  artists  and  condominium  owners 
near  the  channel,  and  a  few  dozen  long- 
time South  Boston  residents  between  1st 
and  Bolton  streets. 

There  are  plenty  of  weed-filled  lots 
that  almost  everyone  would  like  to  see 
gone. 

And  there  is-  broad  agreement  among 
government ,  officials,  community  activ- 
ists and  private  Interests  about  the  needs 
and  choices  that  must  be  faced. 

"You  could  have  a  whole  new  city 
there  -  20  million  square  feet."  said 
George  Macomber,  who  has  broad  exper- 
ience In  all  kinds  of  development,  from 
heavy  industry  to  housing.  "That  would 
be  too  much.  And  not  even  100,000 
square  feet  can  be  supported  until  they 
straighten  out  transportation  first  and 
sewage  second." 

The  roads,  bridges,  public  transporta- 
tion services  and  sewers  essential  to  mini- 
mal development  simply  do  not  exist  now. 
Without  approval-  of^the  proposed  third 
harbor  tunnel  and  seaport  access  road  for 
which  the  state  is  awaiting  federal  fund- 
ing, the  area's  possibilities  likely  will 
shrivel. 

Chances  appear  good  that  this  fund- 
ing will  be  provided,  however,  and  the 
city  and  state  governments  have  said 
they  are  ready  to  spend  millions  of  their 


own  to  create  a  new  local  street  grid  and 
modem  sewage  service.  In  addition,  pri- 
vate companies  already  are  pushing  hard 
for  creation  of  mass  transit  facilities  and 
extension  of  modern  utilities. 

It  also  is  unclear  who  speaks  for  the 
community  -  residents'  groups?  political 
leaders?  The  city  In  recent  weeks  has  be- 
gun moving  quickly  toward  creation  of  an 
interim  planning  district  to  cover  the 
area  with  temporary  zonlng^and  toward 
putting  the  citizens  group  created  by  the 
redevelopment  authority  to  review  the 
Fan  Pier-Pier  4  project  in  charge. 

How  the  redevelopment  area  and  the 
existing  South  Boston  community  would 
fit  together  is  a  puzzle.  Community  lead- 
ers express  a  wide  variety  of  opinions  on 
whether  office  space!  light  industry  or 
residential  projects  should  dominate. 

Kelly,  for  example.  Is  dead  set  against 
housing.  "1  don't  want  housing  in  this 
area  because  it  would  change  the  charac- 
ter of  South  Boston."  he  said.  "Housing 
would  be  for  non-South  Boston  people. 
Look  at  Charlestown  -  It  used  to  be  like 
South  Boston,  and  now  everyone's  in  bow 
ties  and  five-foot  scarves  instead  of  scully 
caps."  He  thinks  small-scale  office  build- 
ings of  the  sort  the  city  now  actively  en- 
courages would  be  fine. 

But  Daniel  Yotts,  director  of  the  South 
Boston  Community  Development  Com- 
mittee, thinks  housing  would  be  a  good 
Idea,  at  least  along  streets  that  separate 
the  existing  community  from  new  devel- 
opment. And  Thomas  Butler,  head  of  the 
South  Boston  Residents  group,  thinks 
light  Industry,  with  its  likely  production 
of  blue-collar  Jobs  for  the  immediate  com- 
munity, is  the  way  to  go. 

There  Is  a  similar  range  of  views  about 
where  the  line  between  new  development 
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and  the  old  community  should  be  drawn 
John  Drew,  president  of  the  trade  cen- 
ter, thinks  the  planned  new  seaport  ac- 
cess road,  which  would  slice  across  the 
center  of  the  area,  would  form  a  natural 
divider.  Several  community  leaders  and 
developers  think  the  line  should  be  drawn 
at  Summer  Street.  Consensus  among 
members  of  the  emergent,  city-sponsored 
zoning  group  is  that  it  should  be  at  Bolton 
Street  -  which  wouH  maximize  the  area 
to  be  rezoned. 


Douglas  Foy  of  the  Conservation  Law 
Foundation,  which  seems  on  the  verge  of 
an  attempt  to  stop  all  substantial  devel- 
opment in  the  area,  says  all  this  is  out  of 
order. 

"This  is  an  enormously  attractive  on- 
portunity  for  growth  in  the  city,  but 
there  s  a  complete  lack  of  coherent  plan- 
ning, he  said.  "I  don't  have  the  faintest 
idea  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  1  know  v# 
can  do  a  much  better  Job  figuring  put 
what  it  should  be  than  we,  are  presently/-  ' 


ISOUTH  BOSTON 


Pier  project  creates 
concern  about  traffic 

More  congestion  in  neighborhoods  feared 


/3&>  .'•-    ; 

By  Diego  Ribadenetra 
Contributing  Reporter 

Despite  assurances  from  state 
and  local  officials,  some  South 
Boston  community  leaders  worry 
about  the  impact  the .  proposed 
Fan  Pier-Pier  4  development  will 
have  on  the  volume  of  vehicular 
traffic-  especially  trucks  -  travel- 
ing through  their  neighborhood. 

They  say  truck  and  car  traffic 
through  South  Boston  Is  already 
too  great,  even  without  the  billion- 
dollar  project. 

Billed  as  the  largest  construc- 
tion project,  in  Boston's  history. 
the  development  calls  for  the 
building  of  hotel,  office  and  resi- 
dential space  on  30  acres  of  water- 
front property. 
.*■  J-    .    .  -_ 

At  a  recent  meeting  with  state 
amd  local  officials,  some  com  muni- 
ty  teaa*ers -said  more  is  being  done 
to  facilitate  travel  to  the  develop- 
ment site  than  to  ease  congestion 
for  South  Boston  residents.  / 


During  the  City  Hall  meeting, 
city  Traffic  and  Parking  Commis- 
sioner Richard  A.  Dlmino  outlined 
several  plans  to  Improve  transpor- 
tation through  South  Boston.  He' 
argued  that  the  proposals  are  de- 
signed to  divert  commuter  and 
•truck  traffic  from  the  residential 
neighborhoods'. 

Some  of  those  plans  Include  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge;  the  reopening  of 
the  stretch  of  Dorchester  Avenue 
near  the  Fort  Point  Channel  that 
is  controlled  by  the  US  Postal  Ser- 
vice; and  the  establishment  of  a  , 
bypass  road  to  keep  trucks  out  of 
residential  streets  during  con- 
struction of  the  development. 

But  plans  for  the  Northern 
Avenue  Bridge  drew  the  Ire  of 
Daniel  Yotts,  a  member  of  the  Fan 
Pier  Civic  Advisory  Committee, 
which  was  created  by  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority, 

Funded  by  the  state  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $15  million,  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  bridge  will  increase 
Its  capacity  for  handling  volume 
and  weight 

Yotts  said  the  plan  was  being 
i  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  Fan 


jundei 


Pier  developers  and  not  fop  South 
Boston  residents. 

"What  I'm  getting  to  Is  why  the 
residential  area  Is  put  on  the  back 
burner,  but  when  you  get  closer  to 
Fort  Point,  all  of  a  sudden  there  Is 
enough  money."  he  said,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  although  the  state 
Department  of  Transportation 
has  run  out  of  money  to  fund  most 
new  roadway  projects,  it  has  set 
aside  money  for  the  Northern  Ave1 
nue  Bridge. 

"Why  are  we  second-class  citi- 
zens whenever.  It  comes  to  this 
project?"  added  Yotts.  a  member 
of  the  South  Boston  Community 
Development  Corp. 

State  Transportation  Secretary 
Frederick  Salvucd  disagreed  with 
Yotts'  assessment,  calling  ,it  "a 
real  mlsinterpretaion."  r.~ 

"It's  not  accurate  to  say  this 
development  caused  these 
[planned  transportation  improve- 
ments]." Salvuccl ,  said,  "These 
were  conceived  a  long  time  ago. 
This  ain't  for  the  developers.  This 
is  for  South  Boston. . ." 

Besides  the  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge,  proposals  also  have  been 
made  to  overhaul  several  other 
spans  across  the  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel to  South  Boston.  Including 
those  at  Broadway.  West  Fourth 
Street  and  West  Second  Street. 

Officials  did  not  specify  where 
funds  for  those  bridges  would 
come  from.  Another  civic  assocl- 
atlon  member  agreed  that  renoya-' 
tlon  of  the  bridges  would  ease  traf- 
fic through  South  Boston  but  said 
that  it  would  take  too  long.        ' , 

After  the  meeting,  Yotts  said: 
"They  weren't  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  those  [three]  bridges 
until  we  started  hemming  and 
hawing.  It's  the  same  old  story. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  the  devel- 
opment than  to  the  interests  of 
the  neighborhood." 

Responding  to  the  concern  of 
residents,  the  BRA  has  commis- 
sioned an  engineering  study 
aimed  at  developing  plans  to  miti- 
gate transportation  problems  that 
likely  will  be  caused  by  the  Fan 
Pier-Pier  4  development.- The 
$150,000  studyt  approved  Jan.  8,i 
is  expected  to  take  six  months. 
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tlvucci  Meets  South  Boston  Residents 


h  group  of  12  South 
Boston  civic  leaders, 
community  activists  and 
concerned  residents  met 
last  week  with  State 
Transportation  Secretary 
Frederick  Salvucci  to  talk 
about  the  Central  Artery  /  - 
Third  Harbor  Tunnel 
project  and  related  issues. 

After  welcoming  the 
South  Boston  group  to  the 
recently   opened   down- 


town offices  of  the  artery/  - 
tunnel  project,  Salvucci 
gave  an  informal  presen- 
tation, briefly  explaining 
how  the  plan  to  widen  and 
depress  the  artery  and 
build  a  new  harbor 
crossing  will  help  solve 
local  and  regional  traffic 
problems. 

"The  third  harbor 
tunnel  and  seaport  access 
road  will   provide  a  valu- 


Salvucci  Meets 

:ontinued  from  page  1 
>ston  office  told  the 
sup  that  the  prospects 
'  federal  funding  of  the 
sject  are  very  good.  He 
id  that  Representative 
aakley  expects  the 
>use  of  Representatives 
11  approve  the  project  in 
e  January. 

V  general  discussion  of 
'ffic  problems  in  South 
■ston  followed.  The 
uth    Boston,  residents 


recommended  tnai  me 
City  and  State  coordinate 
efforts  to  prevent  motor- 
ists from  using  local 
streets  to  avoid  conges- 
tion on  the  major  high- 
ways. Salvucci  said  his 
office  has  offered  to  help 
the  City  pay  for  additional 
traffic  control  staff  who 
could  deal  with  this 
problem.  He  said  that 
devising  and  imple- 
menting short-term  traffic 
management  measures  to 


able  part  of  the  solution  to 
South  Boston's  present 
traffic  problems,"  Salvucci 
told  the  group.  "The 
project  is  also  designed  to 
keep  traffic  generated  by 
new  development  off  of 
neighborhood  streets,  and 
on  major  highways  where 
it  belongs." 

Salvucci  also  announ- 
ced a  shortened  construc- 
tion timetable.  With  the 
continued  cooperation  of 
local  and  federal  officials, 
it  may  be  possible  to 
reduce  construction  by 
four  years.  The  new 
tunnel  will  be  open  in 
1994,  both  lanes  of  the 
new  artery  will  be  ready 
by  1996,  and  the  entire 
project  will  be  completed 
by  1998. 

Fred  Clark  of  Represen- 
tative  Joe   Moakley's 
continued  on  page  4 


n.eey  uic  ciiy  moving  will 
be  an  essential  part  of  the 
artery /tunnel  project. 
And  he  added  that  he  will 
assign  a  staff  member  to 
attend  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  the  South  Boston 
Traffic  Committee  at  the 
Condon  Community 
School. 

Salvucci   closed   the 
meeting    by    saying    he 


hoped  this  gathering 
represented  the  first  step 
in  a  continuing  dialogue 
with  the  South  Boston 
community.  He  invited 
anyone  with  questions 
about  the  Central  Artery/- 
Third  Harbor  Tunnel 
project  to  contact  its 
Community  Participation 
Program. 


The  question  as  lo 
whether  all  meetings  of  tfw^ 
Charlestown  Neighborhood 
Council  should  be  open  to 
the  public  arose  following 
the  Monday  night  meeting 
of  the  Council's  Develop- 
ment/Housing Committee 
with  the  staff  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority 
(BRA)  jn  the  site  office  in 
the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard.  |}^J 

Council  President  John 
Tobin  said  that  he  has  got- 
ten the  sense  from  a  few 
people  on  the  Council  and 
from  people  in  the  com- 
munity that  they  think 
everything  in  the  Navy  Yard 
-is  a  "done  deal"  and  the 
Charlestown  Neighborhood 
Council  is  making  deci- 
sions without  telling  the 
community  and  "we're  do- 
ing -something  very  secre- 
tive.'" 

"That's  not  the  case:' 
stated  Tobin.  "and  I  want  to 
make  that  very  clear." 

Tobin  explained  that  the 
Council  is  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  process  that 
will  take  several  months. 
He  said,  "All  we  are  doing 
i  is  trying  to  get  organized 
and  formulate  some  kind  of 
a  process  on  how  we  are 
going  to  work." 

He  went  on  to  say  that 
Monday  night's  Develop- 
ment and  Housing  Commit- 
tee meeting,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Tom  Cun- 
ha.  was  the  first  in  what 
will  be  a  series  of  commit- 
tee meetings  on  the  Navy 
Yard.  Tobin  said  that  during 
the  next  two  weeks,  the 
Public  Safety  Committee, 
chaired  toy  Dennis  Mc- 
Laughlin, and  the  Human/ 
Basic  Services  Committee, 
chaired  by  Moe  Gillen,  will 
meet.  The  three  committees 
will  then  continue  to  meet 
every  three  weeks. 

Tobin  stated  that  these 
preliminary  committee 
meetings  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  Council 
members  to  talk  to  the  BRA 
staff,  figure  out  what  some 
of  the  issues  are.  and  decide 
on  what  committee  they 
wish  to  serve.  He  said  that 
he  didn't  feel  that  the  deci- 


sion by  Council  members 
as  to  what  committee  they 
would  like  to  serve  on,  how 
often  they  would  meet,  and 
finding  out  who  the  BRA 
staff  members  they  would 
be  dealing  with,  was  part  of 
the  public  process.  He  aJso 
stated  that  he /wouldn't  ex- 
pect each  Council  member 
to  serve  on  all  three  com- 
mittees and  it  was  up  to  the 
individual  to  decide  in  what 
area  they  could  best  serve. 

Tobin  said  that  these  pre- 
liminary committee  meet- 
ings are  "working  meet- 
ings," allowing  Council 
members  to  ask  questions, 
get  a  grasp  on  what  the 
BRA  wants  the  Council  to 
do  and  hew  they  see  the 
Council  having  input  into 
the  decision-niaking  pro- 
cess. He  said  that  he  fore- 
sees the  second  round  of 
meetings  "involving  the 
public  and  the  press  so  that, 
at  that  point,  people  will 
know  what  is  going  on." 

Tobin  stressed  that  "we 
(the  Council)  are  not  mak- 
ing decisions,  not  taking 
votes." 

In  discussions  with  BRA 
Director  Stephen  Coyle, 
Tobin  stated  that  he  felt 
Coyle  wanted  the  Council 
and  the  community  involv- 
ed in  the  planning. 

Jim  English  of  the  BRA. 
told  the  Council  at  Monday 
night's  meeting  that  the 
BRA  would  like  to  com- 
plete the  Navy  Yard  master 
plan  toy  September  or  Oc- 
tober. Tobin  said  each  com- 
mittee would  be  meeting, 
asking  a  lot  of  questions, 
getting  answers  from  the 
BRA.  coming  up  with  some 
proposal  and.  once  they  do 
that,  urging  the  BRA  to  in- 
corporate the  proposals  in- 


Controversy  Arises  Following 
Neighborhood  Council  -  BRA  Meeting 


to  the  master  plan.  He  said. 
"I  don't  know  if  that's  op- 
timistic, but  I  think  it  can  be 
done." 

Tobin  continued,  "My 
sense  is  that  some  people 
would  like  to  have  every 
single  meeting  with  500 
people  saying  density,  traf- 
fic and  parking  are  pro- 
blems. That  isn't  achieving 
results.  We  know  these  are 
problems  —  that's  a  given. 
We  have  to  talk  about  solu- 
tions in  terms  of  where  peo- 
ple ask  intelligent  ques- 
tions, get  intelligent  ans- 
wers, think  about  it  and  run 
it  by  the  community."  He 
added  that  he  hopes  that 
each  committee  will  be 
consistent  to  some  degree 
"so  the  public  can  rely  on 
what  we  are  doing." 

_  According  to  Tobin,  it  is 
up  to  the  individual  com- 
mittee as  to  when  they  will 
open  their  meetings  to  the 
public.  He  said  they  wanted 
to  get  the  new  members  of 
the  Council  involved  in  the 
committees,  noting  that  the 
members  want  to  also  han- 
dle issues  other  than  the 
Navy  Yard. 

As  to  the  Navy  Yard  plan. 
Tobin  stated  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  master  plan 
was  "concrete."  He  said 
that  "it  was  clear  at  the 
meeting  that  their  numbers 
are  totally  in  flux  and  if 
they  go  out  to  the  communi- 
ty at  the  beginning  of  the 
process  with  all  these  num- 
bers. I  think  it  is  just  going 
to  cause  more  confusion 
and  inflame  people."  He 
continued.  "I  am  taking  the 
BRA  at  face  value  and  I 
think-  the_community  can 
make  some  decisions.  You 
(the  BRA)  tell  us  the  design 
concept  with  numbers  and 
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Nm  England  N^r,  r  agency  INr. 

awards 
Hub  land  to 
Southie  Dem 

By  JIM  MacLAUGHLIN 

TmKLE  parcels  of  South  Bos- 
ton land  have  been  awarded  by 
the  Flynn  administration  to 
South  Boston  Rep.  Michael 
Flaherty  and  his  relatives  for 
development,  according  to  a 
published  report. 
Flaherty,  his  brother  John, 
and  distant 
relative  Jo- 
seph Santa 
Fe  have  been 
tagged  by  the 
city's  Public 
I  Facilities  De- 
FLAHERTY  P"tme„,  ,0 
erect  housing 
on  vacant  land  in  South  Bos- 
ton's Lower  End,  according  to 
a  report  in  today's  edition  of 
the  Boston  Business  Journal. 
Only  four  development 
awards  were  granted  by  the 
PFD  last  year,  said  the  Jour- 
nal, with  three  going  to  Fla- 
herty and  his  relatives  and  the 
fourth  going  to  a  non-profit 
community  group. 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  political 
fa\  orirism,"  the  Journal  quot- 
ed David  Williams,  PFD 
spokesman.  "It's  simply  a 
matter  of  them  having  the  best 
proposals,  with  their  deve- 
loper having  the  best  track 
record  and  with  them  also 
holding  adjoining  property 
that  can  be  used  to  build  more 
housing. " 


Although  Santa  Fe's  desig- 
nation is  final,  said  the  report, 
the  awards  to  Flaherty  and  his 
brother  must  yet  be  negotiated 
with  the  city  and  the  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Flaherty,  a  Democrat,  de- 
fended his  getting  the  nod 
from  the  PFD  by  pointing  out 
that  he  has  roots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

"You  suddenly  say  I'm  an 
elected  official,"  said  Flaherty . 
"So  I'm  supposed  to  do  some- 
thing different?" 

Rep.  Flaherty's  parcel  of 
land  —  the  largest  of  the  three 
—  is  24,000  square  feet  locat- 
ed along  Bolton  and  West  Sec- 
ond streets,  according  to  the 
report. 

John  Flaherty's  8,900 
square  foot  parcel  is  also  on 
Bolton  Street,  and  Santa  Fe's 
2,000  square  feet  of  land  is  on 
West  Third  Street. 

Santa  Fe,  said  the  Journal, 
is  a  cousin  of  Boston  Redeve- 
lonment  Authority  Hoard 
memBeF  James  Klaherty,  who 
in  turn  is  a  cousin  to  the  Fla- 
herty  brothers. 
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Challenge 


** 


morning  l  am 
announcing  my  candi- 
dacy for  an  at-large  seat 
on  the  Boston  City 
Council.  After  weighing 
the  options  for  other 
offices,  most  notably  the 
mayor's  race,  I  have 
concluded  that  a  move  to 
the  city  council  will  offer 
both  a  personal  challenge 
to  advance  and  grow  as  a 
public  official,  as  well  as  a 
professional  opportunity 
to  serve  the  people  of  this 
city  in  a  responsive  and 
effective  manner. 

The  City  Council  is  the 
branch  of  government 
most  directly  answerable 
to  the  people  of  this  city  -  it 
is,  for  all  practical 
purposes  •  at  the  eye  of  the 
political  process. 

My  decision  to  seek  a 
seaf  on  the  City  Council  is 
motivated  by  another 
factor:  it  is  my  judgement 
after  personal  consulta- 
tions with  family,  friends 
and  advisors  that  my 
decision  to  seek  this  seat  is 
both  practical  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  resi- 
dents of  this  city. 

In  the  interest  of  unity, 
and  out  of  a  sincere  belief 
that  the  current  adminis- 
tration must  be  chal- 
lenged both  with  regards 
to    its    record    of   perfor- 


mance and  its  metiiods  of 
operation,  I  have  made 
this  decision  to  seek  a  city 
council  seat.  I  accept  the 
challenge  and  I  welcome 
the  responsibility.  With 
regards  to  the  City 
Council  rare  of  which  I  am 
now  a  candidate,  I  have  a 
few  observations  to  make. 

I  believe  the  present 
City  Council  must  reas- 
sert its  autonomy  and 
independence  and  must 
once  again  assume  its 
statutory  role  of  equal 
partner  in  city  govern- 
ment. It's  time  to  chal- 
lange  that  "go  along"  atti- 
tude and  to  restore  inde- 
pendence to  the  City 
Council. 

I  believe  that  the  City 
Council  must  once  again 
assert  its  primary  respon- 
sibility of  office,  namely 
fiscal  oversight,  and 
separate  itself  from  those 
who  want  it  to  be  little 
more  than  a  rubber  stamp 
for  programs  and  budgets 
which  do  not  work,  and  is 
some  instances  actually 
work  against  the  people. 
It's  time  to  challenge  the 
way  we  do  business  and  to 
use  the  power  of  the 
budget  to  force  the  admin- 
istration and  city  agen- 
cies to  deliver  services 
efficientlv  and  effectively.  J 


I  believe  the  City 
Council  must  be  a  pro-ac- 
tive body,  not  content  to 
allow  important  agencies 
and  departments  to 
operate  outside  control  of 
the  city  infrastructure, 
unaccountable  to  the 
people  or  its  elected  repre- 
sentatives. It's  time  to 
challenge  those  who 
condone  legislative 
complacency,  and  for  the 
City  Council  to  reassert 
control  through  the  Home 
Rule  Process  over  those 
agencies  and  departments 
established  by  state 
statute,  and  to  make  city 
government  once  again 
responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  city. 

As  a  member  of  the 
Huston  City  Council  I  will 
"dare  to  challenge"  the 
status  quo.  I  will  be  the 
voice  of  those  who  want  to 
see  improvement  in  the 
way  this  city  is  run,  and 
who  are  tired  of  being  told 
there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  dirty 
streets,  abandoned  auto- 
mobiles, lack  of  housing, 
rising  taxes,  crime,  poor 
planning  and  bureau- 
cratic arrogance  and 
delay. 

I  believe  that  City 
Council  must  reassert  its 
role  as  overseer  of  the 
agencies  and  commis- 
sion it  funds,  by  exercising 
legislative  oversight  over 
the  rules  and  regulations 
of  administrative  agen- 
cies funded  by  the  council. 
It  is  no  longer  acceptable 
to  create  agencies  and 
commissions  without  any 
quarantee  that  once  an 
agency  is  created  it  will  be 
answerable  to  the  people 
and  their  elected  represen- 


tatives again.  As  a  City 
Councelor  I  will  force  the 
issue  of  council  oversight 
over  reviewing  rules  and" 
regulations,  and  I  i  will 
"dare  to  challenge"  those 
colleagues  who  shirk  their 
duty  as  elected  officials. 

I  will  challenge  the 
status  quo  of  the  council, 
then  work  with  respon- 
sible members  in  a  coop- 
erative effort  to  stream- 
line our  laws,  to  update 
the  city  code  and  elimi- 
nate those  ordinances 
which  are  ineffective  and 
outdated. 

I  will  seek  to  review  all 
members  of  existing 
agencies  and  commis- 
sions in  the  city  and  to 
withheld  funds  for  those 
agencies  not  responsive  to 
the  wiehes  of  the  people.  I 
will  work  with  responsibl 
City  Councilors  to  rewrite 
the  laws  governing 
housing;  to  rehabilitate  as 
well  as  to  create  housing 
in  the  public  sector  at  rent 
levels  everyone  can 
afford.  Working  with 
responsible  city  counci- 
lors I  will  seek  to  restruc- 
ture th2  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  and  I  will 
insist  that  the  adminis- 
trator bring  quality  and 
excellence  to  those  units  it 
controls.  This  must  be 
done  quickly  and  effec- 
tively. I  will  work  for  a 
rfew  management  struc- 
ture which  will  increase 
the  number  of  personnel 
in  its  maintenance  and 
police  units,  in  whose 
responsibility  the  care 
and  safety  of  all  BHA 
tenants  rests.  Our  city's 
public  housing  tenants 
are  not  fooled  by  empty 
promises  and  rhetoric.  As 


your  City  Councilor  I  will 
deliver  exactly  what  I 
prom ise  to  these  residents. 

1  will  continue  to  work 
•losely  with  the  school 
lepart.nent  to  bring 
quality  education  back  to 
,he  Boston  Public  Schools 
(  promise  that  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to 
3end  a  clear  and  unmis- 
takable signal  to  those 
who  would  cause  disrup- 
tion and  violence  in  our 
classrooms  -  their  days  are 
numbered!  And  I  will  prod 
the  administration  to 
stand  behind  the  Superin- 
tendent in  court  and 
before  the  state  legislature 
to  secure  once  and  for  all 
the  kind  of  laws  which 
favor  our  teachers  and 
educational  order  in  the 
classroom. 

I  will  work  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  council 
to  draft  a  Home  Rule  Peti- 
tion to  bring  the  police 
department  back  under 
the  full  control  of  the  City 
of  Boston,  to  make  its 
officers  and  personnel 
directly  accountable  to  the 
city  officials  for  their 
performance  and  conduct 
on  the  job. 

I  will  work  with  the  City 
Council  in  a  cooperative 
effort  to  regain  control  of 
the  Boston  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  and  make 
that  ETgency  responsive, 
financiajly  as  well  as 
managerially,  to  the 
elected  representatives 
and  people  of  this  city.  I 
will  do  this  through  prop- 
osing  a  Home  Rule 
Petition. 

Our  neighborhoods  can 
be    protected    and    our 
housing    stork    can    be 
continue^  t>n  page  12  / 
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maintained  -  but  peole 
must  have  confidence  that 
their  Mayor  and  the  City 
Council  know  what  they 
are  doing.  They  must  have 
confidence  that  the  mayor 
and  the  council  are  not 
social  activists  -  capti- 
vated by  extremists  from 
either  side;  that  their 
elected  officials  view  of 
the  future  is  the  vision  of 
the  people  of  this  city;  that 
their  mayor  and  council 
will  listen  to  voices  from 
the  business  community 
as  well  as  from  the  neigh- 
borhoods, and  will  know 
howtocon  promiseforthe 
benefit  of  both,  for  the 
good  of  us  all.  The  people 
must  have  confidence  that 
city  hall  listens  and  is 
responsive  to  their  needs, 
and  speaks  loudest  with 


action  -  not  rhetoric  or 
corf&ived  press  confer- 
encesMesigned  to  impress 
more  than  fmprove  the 
human  condition  in  this 
city. 

I  will  bring  to  the  City 
Council  the  same  public 
commitment  and  record  of 
accomplishment  I  brought 
to    the    Boston    School 
Committee,    where   as   a 
member  of  that  body:  I 
proposed    and    saw    the  / 
creation   of  a   period   of  ) 
"Public  Comment"  at  all  / 
school  committee  meetings. 
I  challenged  the  status 
quo  and  twice  went  to  the 
District  Attorney  to  force 
the  school  committee  to 
open  all  its  meetings  to  the 
public  and  obtain  a  court 
injuction  to  prevent  secret 
ballots. 


I 


l  challenged  the  "old 
boy"  network  and  fought 
against  telephone  poll 
votes,  forcing  my  colleagues 
on  the  school  committee  to 
make  school  policy  in 
public  and  not  in  secret 
over  the  phone. 

I  rewrote  the  student 
safety  code  to  make  the 
schools  safe  for  all 
students,  and  fought  to 
provide  safe  transporta- 
tion. I  exposed  the  process 
of  hiring  scholl  bus 
drivers  with  criminal 
records.  My  motions  to 
place  bus  monitors  on  all 
school  buses  to  reinstate 
disciplinary  schools  to 
establish  a  system-wide 
drug  and  alcohol  preven- 
tion program  for  students 
were  all  passed  by  the 
School  Committee. 

I  was-  instrumental  fn 
bringing  a  new  superin- 
tendent to  the  school 
system  and  saw  to  it  that 
substantive  changes  in 
the  way  departmental 
decisions  affecting 
quality  education  were 
made. 

I  led  the  fight  to  oppose 
the  distribution  of  birth 
control  devices  in  the 
Boston  Public  Schools 
and  developed  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  student 
safety. 

I  fought  consistently  to 
force  my  colleagues  on  the 
school  committee  to  admit 
that  violence  and  drug 
abuse  was  prevalent  in 
our  public  school  system 
and  that  hiding  our  heads 
in  the  sand  was  not  the 
answer  to  this  growing 
concern.  By  exposing 
incidents  of  weapons  and 
violence  I  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  change  in  the 
Boston    Public    School  1 


System. 

I  am  proud  of  my 
accomplishments  as  an 
outspoken  member  of  the 
Boston  SchoolCommittee, 
and  am  confident  that  I 
can  bring  the  same  posi- 
tive attributes  to  the 
Boston  City  Council.  I  will 
"dare  to  challenge"  prac- 
tices, policies  and  proce- 
dures which  I  feel  Hn  not 


serve  the  public's  interest. 
I  will  speak  honestly  and 
candidly  about  issues  of 
public  importance  and  I 
will  insist  that  the  admin- 
stration  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  government 
with  this  elected  body. 

Maybe  we  can't  make 
the  city  perfect,  but  we 
certainly  can  work 
tofe*hor  to  make  it  hetter. 


! 


Your  presence  alone  will 
make  a  statement  of 
community  involvement 
and  concern  for  what  goes 
on  in  our  neighborhood. 

Secondly,  if  you  are 
asked  to  sign  our  petition 
opposing  this  project, 
please  do  so.  If  you  see  the 
petition  in  a  store,  please 
sign  it.  We  will  begin 
circulating  these  after 
Christmas.  At  the  meeting 
on  January  12  we  would 
like  to  present  these  peti- 
tions to  the  MWRA. 

In  conclusion  we  should 
be  reminded  that  on  this 
and  all  issues  affecting 
South  Boston,  it  is  only 
when  all  the  people  of 
South  Boston  become 
united  can  we  be  certain 
Vs,that...They  are  listening./ 
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They  Are  Listening  To~\ 

Oso         Us  ' 

Report  Of  The  South  Boston  Residents 

Group 

By  Gerry  Vierbickas,  President 

This  month's   meeting 

n   transportation    prob- 

ems  in  South   Boston 
rought    over    three 

undred  residents  to  our 

leeting  (a  lot  of  help  was 

iven  by  The  Information 

enter).   Also    attending 

as  the  Registry  of  Motor 

ehicles,  Boston  Traffic 

ommissioner  Richard 

iMino,    The    Boston 

olice,    and    the    MDC 

olice.  As  many  of  you 

iow  it  was  covered  in 

:tail  by  all  of  the  TV. 

"5W8    stations     and 

wspapers. 

The  focus  of  the  meeting 

as  to  bring  to  everyone's 

tention  our  traffic  prob- 
es; and  to  find  some 

lutions  as  to  how  we  can 

t  the  commuter  traffic  to 

3P  using  Southie  as  a 

ort  cut  to  downtown, 

>d  to  have   the   truck 

ute  changed. 

Since  that  meeting  I've 
''iced    a    lot    more 

lorcement   by   the 

ston    Police    and    the 
Sistry    Inspectors.    In 

t  Deputy  Paul  Bankow- 

nas  had  the  special 

u -r.  unit  (motorcycles) 

patrol.  However,  what 
■yen  more  significant  is 
»t  Stephen  Coyle  of  the 
ston  Redevelopment 
iSinty  is  listening  to 
; « ies  for  help.  In  an 
lcle  m  the  weekend 
*r  a  source  was  quoted 

fymg  that  South 
st°n  residents  are 
kerned  about  the 
'act  of  the  development 


In  a  weekend  editorial  a 
newspaper  endorsed  the 
return  of  Dorchester 
4»*WH*  help  alleviate 
commuter  tra«ic  through 
bmrthie  As  many  of  you 

nuWl  l¥a  idea  has  been 
talked  about  for  years. 

It    is    critical    for    the 
People    of  Southie    to 
comprehend    what    our 
community  is  in  for  in  the 
coming  years.  While  the 
projects  are  too  numerous 
!£  C1^«,m » st  men«on  that 
the  MWRA  is  proposing  to 
build  an  "On-Shore  Water 
transportation    Facili-X 
ties."  This  is  to  transport 
construction  materials 
equipment,  operational' 
supplies  and  construction 
workers  needed  to  support 
the  construction  of  new 

wastewater  treatment 

j  IV*8  on  Deer  Island 
and  Nut  Island.  This  will 
be  a  ferry/barge  type 
aperation.  Now  you  may 


MWWAndenng    why    the 
MWRA  wants  to  bring  all 
of  this  heavy  truck  traffic 
into    South    Boston 
Quoting  from  the  MWRA's 
summary  of  this  project 
sums  it  up,  "The  proposed 
project  is  intended  as  a 
mitigation   measure  so 
that   large   volumes   of 
vehicles  will  not  congest 
local  streets  in  Winthrop 
and   Quincy."  As   Presi 
dent   of  the   Residents 
Oroup  I  formally  opposed 
this  in  writing  with  the 
executive  Office  of  Envir- 
onmental Affairs. 
.   This  project  will  bring 

m  hundreds  of  additional 
trucks    on    our    South 
Boston  streets.  The  design 
and  construction  of  this 
facility   will  ^take    18 
months.  Meanwhile 
construction  of  the  new 
treatment  facilities  on 
Deer  and  Nut  Islands  is 
expected  to  begin  in  1990 
and  proceed  through  1999. 
So,  for  over  ten  years  we 
as   residents   of  South 
Boston    are   expected    to 
hold  our  noses  while  a 
hundred  trucks  per  day 
travel  in  and  out  of  South 
Boston   carrying  exca- 
vated material,  sludge, 
pit,   process  equipment,' 
bricks,  demolition  equip- 
ment    and    what-not 
endangering  our  children 
and  our  neighborhood. 
And  why  do  we  have  to 
endure  this?  So  that  the 
residents  in  the  communi- 
ties where  these  plants  are 
being   constructed    don't 
have  to. 


\i 


i  he  decision  to  locate 
this  facility  in  South 
Boston  is  not  ejched  in 
stone.. .yet. 

There  were  originally  27 
sites  chosen  for  possible 
location.   The  least  suit- 
able sits  were  eliminated 
trom    further    considera- 
tion. A  reduction  down  to 
four  viable  alternative 
sites  was  made.  Two  of 
these  sites  are  in  South 
Bo8t<?n-    They    are    the 
South    Boston   MBTA 
Power  Station  (on  First 
street)  and  South  Boston 
tter  6.  The  other  possible 

locations  are  in  Quincy  at 
the  General  Dynamics 
Shipyard  and  Charles- 
town  at  Piers  48,  49,  &  50 

fu  W££aT?  8tiU  influence 
the  MWRA  in  choosing 

another  location.  This  can 
be  done  in  two  ways:  First 
ot  all,  you  can  attend  our 
meeting   on    Monday 
January  12,  1987  at  7:30 
pm  in  the  Tynan  School 
Upon  the  Residents  Grou- 
request  the  MWRA  has 
agree  to  send  someone  to 
this  meeting  to  make  a 
presentation. 
.  .^fefms  logical  that  the 
MWRA  will   be  guaging 
community  opposition  by 
attendance    at    this 
meeting.    Come    and 


ana  i 
express  your  opposition./ 
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Restoring  Dorchester  Avenue 


'•"When  the  smoke  clears  from  the  eruption 
lytf  Bo$ton-Redevelopment  Authority  Director 
Stephen  Coyle  over  development  along  the  wa- 
terfront, the  most  useful  object  to  reappear 
qquW  be  Dorchester  Avenue  between  Summer 
Street  and  Broadway,  and  not  a  year  too  soon. 
The  city  deserves  recovery  of  this  useful  link 
between  downtown  and  the  rest  of  the  city. 
•  ""Dorchester  Avenue  was  sold  to  the  Postal 
Service  when  its  annex  at  South  Station  was 
expanded.  The  sale  required  the  misplaced 
generosity  of  then-Mayor  Kevin  White,  who 
acceded  to  the  notion  of  making  Dorchester 
Avenue  a  parking  lot  for  the  Postal  Service, 
sacrificing  an  artery  that  had  served  the  re- 
gion for  generations. 

n-»jThe  rationalization  at  the  time  may  have 
made  sense.  The  Southeast  Expressway,  when 
it!  opened  in  1959,  seemed  to  replace  Dorchester 
Ayenue  and  Old  Colony  Boulevard  as  major 
commuter  links. 

"u  Today,  particularly  with  impending  devel- 
opment of  the  region  Just  south  of  Fort  Point 


nue  stretch,  unavailable  to  the  public,  should 
come  back  Into  play. 

This  restoration  could  deflect  commuting 
traffic  from  the  heart  of  South  Boston.  Motor- 
ists frustrated  by  congestion  on  the  Southeast 
Expressway  use  various  routes  through  South 
Boston  to  reach  Morrtssey  Boulevard  en  route 
to  the  southern  suburbs. 

The  addition  of  7500  Jobs  on  the  Fan  Pier 
project,  along  with  economic  development 
along  the  waterfront  to  the  old  Boston  Army  - 
Base,  implies  a  steady  growth  of  trafflcTrTthe 
area.  Not  all  of  .this  will  be  net  addition,  since 
large  numbers  of  cars  already  park  in  the  area 
at  low-priced  lots,  but  some  growth  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

Other  help  Is  on  the  way,  to  be  sure.  The 
link  between  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  and 
the  proposed  tunnel  to  Logan  Airport  should 
siphon  off  much  traffic  by  the  mid-1990s. 

Dorchester  Avenue,  by  contrast,  could  be 
reopened  In  short  order  and  contribute  to  cur- 
rentas  well  as  future  traffic  solutions  -  pro- 


Chitnnel.  the  city  n&ds  as  much  traffic  flexi-     vide$  the  city  can  reacquire  title  to  it  *rom  the 

Crv  as  it  can  achieve.  The  Dorchester  Ave-     Postal  Service. 
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In  face  of  development,  South  Boston  wants  to  hold  its  own; 


By  Ethan  Bronner 
Globe  Staff 


\ 
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South  Boston,  once  an  Island 
in  fact  and  still  largely  an  island 
In  spirit,  is  resisting  political  and 
economic  forces  that  threaten  its 
tradition  of  proud  parochialism. 

Massive  real  estate  and  com- 
mercial development,  the  arrival 
of  young  professionals  and  a  na- 
tive son  mayor  urging  unity  and 
cooperation  are  meeting  circum- 
spection and  even  a  measure  of  de- 
fiance in  the  community. 

"Sure,  we  have  Yuppies  mov- 
ing into  condos,"  said  Rep.  Mi- 
chael F.  Flaherty  (D-South  Bos- 
ton). "And  six  Oriental  restau- 
rants have  opened  up  In  Southle 


In  the  last  four  years  . . .  But  we 
believe  we  are  a  unique  breed  and 
that  will  never  change.  What  out- 
siders think  of  us  will  also  never 
change.  To  this  day,  when  you  say 
you  are  from  South  Boston  people 
cock  their  head  and  say,  *Oh, 
you're  from  there.' " 

The  political  and  economic 
changes  affecting  the  area  are  pro- 
found. Its  aged  housing  stock  is 
undergoing  renovation,  empty  lots 
are  filling  with  new  townhouses 
and  the  area's  mostly  working- 
class  Irish  and  ethnic  white  resi- 
dents are  watching  a  number  of 
outsiders  move^n.  There  were  105 
condominium  deeds  filed  for 
South  Boston  last  year  compared 


with  28  in  1984  and  three  in  198i 
according  to  the  Boston  Redevel- 
opment Authority.  "1  „} 

Massive  commercial  and  trans- 
portation developments  are 
planned  for  the  harbor,  promising 
still  greater  upheaval. 

For  the  first  time,  a  South  Bos- 
ton native  Is  mayor.  Raymond 
Flynn  has  brought  from  his  neigh- 
borhood to  City  Hall  a  police  corr{- 
missioner,  a  fire  commissioned 
and  several  of  his  key  aides  in  de- 
velopment and  planning. 

Though  insistent  there  is  no  fa(- 
voritlsm,  Flynn  aides  point  t$ 
such  improvements  as  renovaf- 
tlons  for  the  L-Street  Bath  House 
SOUTH  BOSTON,  Page  16 
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on  Day  Boulevard,  new  fire  trucks 
and  a  commitment  for  a  new  po- 
lice station,  one  of  four  in  the  city. 
These  constitute  the  largest  cap- 
ital improvement  in  decades  for 
South  Boston. 

Moreover,  neighborhood  activ- 
ists maintain  that  American  soci- 
ety has  moved  closer  to  the  values 
of  God  and  country  that  dominate 
the  conservative.  Catholic  culture 
of  South  Boston.  Vietnam  War 
veterans,  so  well  represented  in 
South  Boston,  which  lost  25  of  its 
sons,  are  no  longer  shunned,  and 
even  some  liberals  now  concede 
that  court-ordered  busing  to 
achieve  desegregation  has  not 
proved  to  be  a  panacea  for  the 
problems  of  Boston's  public 
schools. 

Impact  of  national  trends 

The  impact  of  these  trends  on 
the  South  Boston  psyche  Is  hard 
to  measure.  To  a  few  in  "Southie," 
the  neighborhood  is  following  an 
inevitable  path  toward  greater  in- 
tegration with  Boston  as  a  whole. 

*'I  think  there  is  a  greater  feel- 
ing of  acceptance  today,"  said 
Martin  Nee,  former  president  of 
the  South  Boston  Irish  American 
Association.  "Positions  aren't  as 
polarized  now.  Maybe  passions 
haven't  cooled  as  regards  busing, 
but  people  have  . . .  gone  other 
ways.  You  don't  hear  the  vocal  an- 
ger anymore." 

But  in  the  view  of  most  people, 

"Southie"  continues  to  cultivate  a 

defiant  insularity  and  a  profound 

mistrust  of  outsiders.  Blacks  say 

they  still  feel  uncomfortable  there. 

Some  South  Bnstnn  analyoto  aay 

t«at  what  others  see  as  racism  is 
simply  fear  of  outsiders,  with  the 
black  person  representing  in  some 
fashion  the  ultimate  outsider. 
Others  say  the  anger  produced  by 
school  desegregation  was  directed 
at  blacks  because  they  were  com- 
ing in  to  the  school  -  South  Bos- 
ton High  -  which  was  for  so  long  a 
symbol  of  neighborhood  pride.  Of 
the  more  than  30,000  residents  of 
South  Boston,  only  a  handful  are 
black. 

"The  people  of  South  Boston 
still  have  strong  suspicions  and 
resentments,"  said  City  Councilor 
James  Kelly.  "We  don't  have 


Globe  photo/Ray  Owens 

Townhouses  are  under  construction  at  C  Street  and  West  3d  Street 
in  South  Boston. 

short  memories.  If  we  don't  pro- 
tect ourselves,  no  one  else  will. 
That  was  the  mentality  in  Southie 
30  years  ago  and  it  still  is.  I  hope 
the  Irish  sense  of  'us  and  them' 
will  always  be  there." 

Added  a  local  priest,  "I  don't 
hear  people  asking  City  Hall  for 
help.  They  say,  'Leave  us  alone.'  A 
lot  of  people  would  rur>  up  the 
Broadway  bridge  and  be  content 
to  go  it  alone." 

Flynn  won  his  neighborhood 
overwhelmingly  in  the  1983  may- 
oral race  but  South  Boston  leaders 
believe  he  Is  less  popular  there  to- 
day because  he  has  distributed  his 
attention  around  the  city. 

"People  here  expected  too 
much  too  soon  because  he  is 
from"  the  neighborhood,  said 
Thomas  Butler,  president  of  the 
South  Boston  Citizens  Associ- 
ation. "There  was  this  feeling  that 
here  was  their  neighbor  Ray  and 
they  couldn't  get  what  they  want- 
ed." 

Michael  McGoff.  a  commercial 
artist  who  was  president  of  his 


1 


senior  class  at  South  Boston  High 
School  in  1978.  said,  'Over  the 
years  we've  always  had  some- 
body famous  from  South  Boston 
[former  House  Speaker]  John  Mc- 
Connact  Cardinal  Cushing  and 
[Senate  President]  Billy  Bulger  It 
doesn't  really  matter  to  us.  People 
in  Southie  have  to  watch  out 
tor  themselves." 

Butler,  McGoff  and  others  see 
that  attitude  as  likely  to  prevent 
the  neighborhood  from  going  the 
way  of  the  West  End  and  the 
North  End.  where  lower-income 
natives  have  been  pushed  out  in 
larger  numbers  by  real  estate  in- 
vestors and  newly  installed 
professionals.  They  believe  that 
South  Boston's  sense  of  territory 
and  mistrust  will  protect  it. 

Patrick  J.  Loftus,  who  is  writ- 
ing a  folksy  history  of  South  Bos- 
ton entitled  "That  Old  Gang  of 
Mine."  said.  "As  the  song  Galway 
Bay'  says.  Strangers  came  and 
tried  to  teach  us  their  ways.' 
Southie  people  feel  victimized  for 
good  historic  reasons.  They  be- 
lieve the  land  is  theirs,  not  Duka- 
kis', not  the  Globe's.  That's  the 
only  thing  they  have  in  the  whole 
wide  world  apart  from  their  fam- 
ilies." 

Source  of  outlook 


That  outlook,  natives  contend, 
stems  from  the  Irish  roots  of  about 
half  of  South  Boston's  residents. 

"South  Boston  may  be  the 
westernmost  county  of  Ireland." 
said  an  official  from  the  neighbor- 
hood who  asked  for  anonymity. 
"There  Is  a  skepticism  to  the  Celts 
dropped  on   foreign   shores  that 
wont  easily  be  lost.  The  Irish  in 
Southie  are  in  great  measure  from 
the  rural  west,  from  counties  like 
Galway.  Mayo.  Sligo  and  Clare. 
They  were  pushed  out  due  to  pov- 
erty.  They  came  with   very  few 
skills,  with  a  cynical  eye  and  a  bit- 
ing sense  of  humor." 

According  to  the  Boston  Rede- 
velopment Authority.  63  percent 
of  South  Boston  residents  have 
lived  in  the  same  neighborhood 
for  at  least  30  years,  the  highest 
percentage  in  the  city.  The  medi- 
an household  income  in  South 
Boston,  East  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  (figures  do  not  exist  for  the 
neighborhoods  separately)  is 
$13,800  compared  with  $19,250 
citywlde. 

South  Boston's  leaders  say 
they  are  most  concerned  about 
maintaining  their  way  of  life.  Kel- 
ly said.  "I'm  convinced  South  Bos- 
ton will  continue  to  be  worth 
fighting  for  as  long  as  we  can  con- 
trol our  own  destiny  and  stick  to- 
gether. We've  survived  some 
tough  battles  and  we're  not 
through  yet." 
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Fort  Point  Channel: 
a  Tomorrowland? 

Some lity&outhie  are  wary  of  BRA'S  visionary  plan 


By  Jol 
GlobeS 


: 


tof 


owers 

*  i  ■ 

he  colored  maps,  depleting  a 
ort  Point  Channel  of  the 
are  stacked  In  a  Bos- 
Redevelopment  Author- 
ity meeting  room.  Staffers 
have  been  churning  otit  draft  studies.  In- 
terim reports  and  protections  for  months 
now. 

.  All  of  this  is  "conceptual."  BRAplan- 
ners  are  quick  to  say.  Twenty-first  cen- 
tury  stuff.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  21st 
century  Is  only  14  years  away. 

And  as  Boston's  central  business  dis- 
trict grows  short  of  sites  for  new  office 
towers,  developers  are  looking  across  the 
channel  In  South  Boston,  only  a  brisk 
walk  from  the  financial  district,  at  600 
acres  worth  of  old  brack  warehouses  and 
vacant  lots.  A  perfect  place,  builders  and 
City  Hall  visionaries  say,  for  millions  of 
square  feet  of  new  office,  retail  and  resi- 
dential space  -  a  new  downtown  commu- 
nity by  the  sea. 

Yet  for  the  next  quarter  century,  that 
land  will  also  be  a  battle  site  for  skir- 
mishes among  city,  state  and  federal 
agencies,  the  Massachusetts  Port  Author- 
ity, the  MBTA.  private  developers,  preser- 
vationists, artists.  South  Boston  resi- 
dents and  commuters. 

Public-policy  battle  begins 

The  opening  tussle  has  already  begun 
over  the  $1  billion  complex  proposed  for 


the  Fan  Pier  and  adjacent  Pier  4.  a  project 
of  more  than  5  million  square  feet,  includ- 
ing a  500-foot-hlgh  hotel,  office  towers, 
residential  and  retail  buildings,  parks, 
walkways,  marinas  and  parking  for  up  to 
4.700  cars.  The  scale  of  the  proposal  has 
already  sparked  debate  over  fundamental 
public-policy  Issues  running  from  design 
and  public  access  to  density  and  traffic 
Issues. 

In  the  pier  area,  and  in  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  In  general,  there  hasn't 
been  such  a  natural  site  for  a  public-pri- 
vate tug  of  war  since  the  New  Boston  was 
conjured  up  in  the  late  '50s  -  mainly  be- 
cause there  hasn't  been  the  chance  for  ur- 
ban planners  and  developers  to  work  on 
such  a  grand  scale. 

Not  since  It  filled  in  the  Back  Bay  a 
century  ago  has  the  city  had  the  chance 
to  play  with  so  much  open  space,  to  cre- 
ate a  new  district.  BRA  researchers  say 
that,  in  the  next  15  years,  the  Fort  Point 
Channel  area  could  provide  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  new  jotw  predicted  for 
downtown  Boston,  7  million  square  feet  of 
new  office  space  In  both  renovated  ware- 
houses and  new  towers,  and  as  many  as 
17,000  new  housing  units  -  all  In  what  Is 
now  a  virtual  sleepy  backwater  area 
known  to  fishermen  and  truckers,  loft 
artists  and  dock  workers. 

But  the  price  of  supporting  that  new 
district  will  be  several  billion  dollars 
worth  of  bridges,  roadways  and  transit 
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racks.  Most  of  those  projects  have  been 
in  planners'  wish  lists  for  20  years  -  a 
hlrd  harbor  tunnel,  a  seaport  access 
oad  Unking  It  to  the  Mass.  Turnpike  ex- 
:nsion,  a  bypass  road  around  South  Bos- 
mi,  a  new  Northern  Avenue  bridge.  Not 
D  mention  a  Red  Line  spur  from  South 
tatlon,  full-time  bus  lines,  shuttles  and 
people-movers." 

"They're  talking  about  a  monorail," 
iays  South  Boston  resident  Daniel  Yotts, 

member  of  the  BRA's  civic  advisory 
OTimlttee  studying  the  Fan  Pier-Pier  4 
iroposal.  "Like  Disneyland." 

More  specifically,  Tomorrowland.  But 
ven  without  new  infrastructure,  the 
hannel  area  has  been  coming  alive  for 
everal  years.  People  are  already  living  in 
ricey  condos  along  Sleeper  Street,  and  a 
umber  of  19th-century  warehouses 
long  Congress  and  Summer  streets  have 
een  turned  into  more  than  a  million 
quare  feet  of  office  space,  which  rents  for 
ialf  of  the  going  rate  downtown  of  $34- 
40  a  square  foot. 

jfow  much  is  too  much? 

!  Beyond  that.  Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes 
(lans  to  redevelop  the  24  open  acres  it 
Uns  across  from  the  Fan  Pier  with  a 
kely  mix  of  office,  residential  and  retail 
race,  some  of  it  high-rise.  And  New  York 
jiveloper  Dan  Rose  and  his  British  Dart- 
ers want  to  renovate  their  70  Boston 
fharf  buildings  that  sit  on  33  acres. 
1  So  how  much  new  building  can  the 
:ort  Point  Channel  take?  And  how  quick- 
n  "We  all  agree  we  want  development 
lere,"  says  Adel  Foz,  director  of  plan- 
ing for  Massport,  which  has  its  own  ex- 
anslon  plans  for  the  Commonwealth 
Pats  further  down  Northern  Avenue. 
The  question  is,  at  what  rate  does  it  hap- 
pn?  That's  our  major  worry  -  that  the 
iwlopment  happens  so  fast  that  the  in- 
jastructure  can't  handle  It." 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  reviving  the 
iiannel  area  is  its  geography.  South  Bos- 
n  Is  hemmed  in  by  water  to  the  north. 
st  and  south  and  by  the  expressway  to 
e  west.  To  reach  it  from  downtown,  you 
ive  to  cross  one  of  several  bridges  built 
r  the  Model  T. 

"There's  more  land  over  there  to  put 
llldlngs  on,"  says  Thomas  Ennen,  a 
ember  of  both  the  BRA's  Harborpark 
id  Fan  Pier-Pier  4  committees.  "But 
"erybodys  got  to  get  In  and  out  the  same 
ay." 

The  new  Northern  Avenue  bridge  Is 
Pposed  to  be  in  place  by  the  end  of  the 
cade.  But  the  rest  of  the  infrastructure 
ojects  are  free-floating  in  Fantasyland, 
ille  everybody  waits  for  somebody  else 
move. 

The  seaport  access  road  Is  little  more 
an  a  plan  and  a  promise  from  the  state. 

■ 


The  MBTA  has  yet  to  begin  pricing  how 
much  a  Red  Line  extension  or  new  bus 
lines  would  cost  or  whether  they're  even 
feasible.  And  the  state  Is  still  nudging 
Washington  to  make  up  Its  mind  about 
the  tunnel  and  the  depressed  Central  Ar- 
tery. 

The  tunnel  is  hung  up  In  a  wrangle 
about  who  will  fund  how  much  of  It  and 
whether  it  should  be  paired  with  the  ar- 
tery. That  question,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  settled  this  year,  has  made  for  fric- 
tion between  the  State  House  and  City 
Hall.  As  long  as  state  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Frederick  Salvuccl  Insists  that  the 
projects  be  paired,  city  officials  grumble 
privately,  nothing  will  move. 

Until  the  tunnel  Issue  is  resolved,  no- 
body will  be  building  much  of  anything 
big  along  Fort  Point  Channel.  So  the  Fan 
Pier-Pier  4  developers  (HBC  Associates 
and  The  Boston  Mariner  Co.),  who  are 
first  in  line,  may  have  to  spend  several 
million  dollars  laying  down  their  own  In- 
frastructure before  they  get  a  commit- 
ment from  the  state. 

"They're  gambling  with  some  bucks," 
says  Lawrence  Dwyer,  who  chairs  the 
BRA's  advisory  committee  for  the  $850 
million  project.  "The  developers  face  a 
real  risk  here." 

So  they're  pushing  hard  to  get  some- 
thing, anything,  moving.  The  first  step  - 
a  master  plan  for  a  planned  development 
area  designation  for  the  35-acre  offlce-ho- 
tel-condo-retall  complex  -  was  rubber- 
stamped  by  the  BRA  board  this  month. 
BRA  director  Stephen  Coyle  insisted  that 
the  approval  amounted  to  little  more 
than  a  zoning  change,  from  waterfront 
industrial  to  mixed-use.  "To  assure  them 
that  nobody  will  be  opening  a  fish  can- 
nery next  door,"  he  said. 

But  the  pier  plans,  coming  on  top  of 
the  development  already  happening 
along  the  rest  of  the  South  Boston  water- 
front, have  the  citizenry  worried.  "People 
are  upset,"  says  Yotts.  "They're  con- 
cerned about  the  whole  area.  The  develop- 
ment up  there  continues  to  encroach  on 
us." 

The  adjacent  neighborhood  Is  already 
feeling  the  traffic  effects  from  the  newly- 
opened  World  Trade  Center,  from  Mas- 
sport's  Conley  containerized  cargo  termi- 
nal, from  the  redevelopment  of  the  Fish 
Pier,  from  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial 
Park  and  from  the  new  industrial  park  at 
the  old  Army  Base. 

Beyond  that,  two  new  towers  are  pro- 
posed for  the  site  across  from  the  World 
Trade  Center,  plus  another  building  at 
the  Northern  Avenue  end  of  the  Fish  Pier. 

Even  without  the  Fan  Piers-Pier  4 
complex,  peak-hour  traffic  at  a  number  of 
Intersections  along  Atlantic  Avenue  and 
throughout  South  Boston  will  be  near  a 
standstill  10  years  from  now,  urban  plan- 
ners predict.  While  developers  talk  airily 
about  drivers  shifting  to  the  T.  planners 
and  public  officials  are  less  sanguine. 

"While  4.000  feet  (from  South  Station 


to  the  Fan  Pier)  is  a  reasonable  walk  on  a 
fine  spring  day,  it  will  divert  few  auto- 
mobile drivers  in  February,"  a  skeptical 
James  Hoyte,  state  environmental  affairs 
secretary,  wrote  last  month,  while  com- 
menting on  the  developers'  draft  environ- 
mental-impact report.  Hoyte  was  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  traffic  that 
would  result  from  the  density  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

Those  drivers  will  be  competing  for 
fewer  parking  spaces,  since  several  thou- 
sand spots  will  vanish  when  the  Fan  Pier 
and  the  Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes  land  is  re- 
developed. "The  crunch  will  go  on,"  pre- 
dicts Alf  Howard,  the  BRA's  chief  trans- 
portation planner,  j 

South  Boston  residents  concerned 

South  Boston  residents,  who  already 
see  their  main  streets  clogged  with  traffic, 
are  bracing  for  the  worst.  They  figure 
that  commuters  wjll  still  drive,  and  that 
they  will  avoid  an  Increasingly-clogged 
Central  Artery  andchoose  a  "mouse-in-a- 
maze"  route  through  their  neighbor- 
hoods, turning  A,  0.  L  and  other  streets 
into  logjams. 

City  officials  have  told  them  it  won't 
happen,  and  have  promised  to  do  a  trans- 
portation study.  But  Southie  people  are 
worried  about  more  than  traffic. 

Most  of  the  new  housing  units  in  the 
channel  area  wil!  be  luxury-level,  de- 
signed for  professional  couples  who'll 
walk  to  high-paying  Jobs.  Three-quarters 
of  area  residents  rent  their  homes,  and  a 
third  live  in  three-deckers  that  are  obvi- 
ous targets  for  conco  conversions.  So  they 
fear  that  rising  property  values  will  either 
force  them  out  of  South  Boston  or  keep 
their  children  frorr,  buying  in. 

"Most  of  us  live  In  hand-me-downs  we 
got  from  our  parents,"  says  Yotts.  "But 
my  kid  Just  got  married  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  she  can't  afford  to  buy  here.  Around 
City  Point,  you're  talking  close  to 
$200,000  for  a  three-decker." 

The  plans  for  Fort  Point  Channel  may 
be  conceptual,  bui  the  apprehensions  are 
real.  Southie  people  concede  that  they 
can't  turn  the  clock  back  to  1910,  when 
rail  lines  sprouted  from  the  piers  and  the 
brick  warehouses  were  stuffed  with  wool. 

Besides,  they  am  use  the  Jobs  the  new 
development  will  bring.  During  the  '70s, 
South  Boston  lost  16  percent  of  Its  work 
force,  and.  as  of  1980,  two-thirds  of  the 
residents  made  less  than  $20,000.  If  the 
neighborhood  has  to  swallow  a  few  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  office  space  to  get  bet- 
ter bridges  and  bus  service,  a  bypass  road 
and  a  traffic  plan,  committee  representa- 
tives feel,  it  may  be  worth  the  tradeoff. 

So  the  community  has  been  giving  the 
pier  projects  a  cautious  go-ahead  during 
the  preliminary  stages.  "Our  position  Is 
that  we'll  let  out  a  little  bit  of  rope  and  see 
what  happens,"  says  Dwyer.  "But  the 
bottom  line  is,  we're  not  going  to  see  the 
quality  of  life  get  skewed  here  Just  so  some 
people  can  do  development." 
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Area  1  Includes  Commonwealth  Pier  5, 
Fish  Pier  6,  and  Commonwealth  Flats, 
owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Author- 
ity. Businesses  range  from  restaurants  to 
warehousing,  fish  processing  plants,  an 
outdoor  salt  storage  area,  parking,  offices 
and  retail  space,  uses  expected  to  contin- 
ue In  the  near  future.  Additional  facilities 
for  the  new  World  Trade  Center  at  Com- 
monwealth Pier  5  are  being  planned  for 
Commonwealth  Flats  across  Northern 
Avenue.  Additional  office  space  is 
planned  for  the  renovated  Fish  Pier  build- 
ings and  a  new  building  at  the  south  end 
of  Fish  Pier  at  Northern  Avenue. 

Area  2,  a  vacant  property  formerly 
owned  by  the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  Is 
currently  a  parking  lot  under  disputed 
ownership  by  Cabot,  Cabot  &  Forbes.  The 
developers  plans  consist  of  large  office 
development  with  ancillary  retail  uses. 
The  Initial  phases,  forecast  for  1995,  in- 
clude 500,000  to  one  million  square  feet  of 
office  space  and  1 .000  parking  spaces. 

Area  3  Includes  approximately  6.2  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  existing  space  owned 
by  the  Boston  Wharf  Company.  More 
than  half  is  used  for  warehousing  and  In- 
dustrial activities.  Several  buildings  are 
being  converted  to  residential  and  com- 
mercial uses.  There  are  no  plans  for  slgifi- 
cant  new  construction  here. 

Area  4  is  dominated  by  the  Gillette  Com- 
pany with  approximately  1.5  million 
square  feet  of  manufacturing,  research 
and  office  space.  Land  use  here  is  not  like- 
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ly  to  change  significantly  over  the  next* 
decade. 

Area  5,  former  Penn  Central  Railroad 
property.  Is  used  for  parking,  transporta- 
tion (some  rail  service  remains)  and  dis- 
tribution by  the  US  Postal  Service,  which 
leases  warehouse  space  for  mall  process- 
ing. 

Area  6  is  a  mix  of  office,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  storage  buildings  under  var- 
ied ownership.  No  substantial  develop- 
ment is  expected  over  the  next  decade,  al- 
though the  long-term  development  poten- 
tial could  be  significant. 

Area  7  is  a  former  military  base  owned 
largely  by  the  Economic  Development 
and  Industrial  Corporation  for  the  Bos- 
ton Marine  Industrial  Park  ,  supporting 
primarily  light  industlal  and  fish  process- 
ing uses  In  over  2.5  million  square  feet  of 
built  space.  One  new  use  is  the  Building 
114  Design  Center  for  manufacturing, 
showrooms  and  office  uses  by  local  design 
firms.  By  1995,  additional  light  industrial 
and  office  space  will  likely  be  constructed 
as  part  of  the  Harbor  Gateway  project. 

Area  8,  also  a  former  military  base,  is 
owned  by  Massport  and  contains  Indus- 
trial and  warehouse  buildings.  Other 
than  the  relocation  of  the  cruise  ship  ter- 
minal here,  no  other  major  development 
Is  anticipated  by  1995. 

Source:  Draft  environment-impact  re- 
port for  the  Fan  Pler/Pler  4  project. 
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City  promises  access 
to  new  housina  units 


Brian  Wrigtrt  O'Connor 

;  A  controversy  over  opening  a) 
cess  to  city-supported  housing  uim 
in  South  Boston  to  minorities^ has> 
helped  prompt  the  Flynn  adminis- 
tration to  include  far-reaching  affir- 
mative action  marketing  guidelines 
in  its  fair  housing'  plan. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination  (MCAD)  re- 
cently reached  an  agreement  with 


ie  South  Boston-based  developer 
of  18  condominium  units  in  Andrew 
Square  to  set  aside  four  units  for 
minorities. 

The  Andrew  Square  project,  de- 
veloped by  the  Bricklayers  Union, 
.originally  designed  to  be  limit- 
ed^to  South  Boston  residents.  The 
MCAD,  in  filing  a  complaint  against 
the  developer,  argued  that  with  only 
15  minorities  among  the  area's 
30,000  residents,  the  marketing 
plan  was  discriminatory. 
.  The  controversy  divided  those 
who  support  neighborhood  control 
and  those  who  favor  city-wide  equal 
access,  even  to  neighborhoods 
where  minorities  have  not  been 
traditionally  welcome. 

'7  can  assure  you  that 
if  city  resources  are 
involved,  then  affirma- 
tive marketing  is 
required" 

—Ernest  Gutierrez 


MCAD's  entry  into  the  controversy 
saved  the  Flynn  administration  from 
taking  a  public  stance  against  the 
marketing  plan  put  together  by  the 
union,  which  has  been  supportive 
of  the  mayor. 

The  Andrew  Square  condomini- 
ums were  built  on  the  site  of  a  pub- 
lic  school  building  torn  down 
several  years  ago.  The  property  was 
transferred  by  the  city's  Public  Fa- 
cilities Department  to  the  developer 
without  any  requirement  for  affir- 
mative action  marketing. 

The  use  of  a  publicly-owned  site 

for  the  project  was  a  key  element  in 

continued  to  page  6 
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continued  from  page  1 
the  argument  to  open  the  units  to 
minority,  residents  of  Boston  who 
are  equal  owners  of  city  property 
In  the  meantime,  the  city  has 
been  putting  together  a  Fair  Hous- 
<ng  Plan  to  satisfy  MCAD,  which  has 
been  holding  back  state  discretion- 
ary funds  until  the  city  upgrades  its 
plan  to  include,  among  other  things, 
stronger  affirmative  action  market- 
ing requirements  for  city-assisted 
projects. 

Ernest  Gutierrez,  the  executive 
director  of  the  Boston  Fair  Housing 
^mm,ss.on,  said  earlier  this  week 
thataffirmative  marketing  require- 
ments would  be  instituted  in  all  the 
city's  housing-creation  agencies  - 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authori- 

5L  ♦!°Ston  Housing  A^ty 
?nd  the  Public  Facilities 
Department. 

•thl03/1  ?SUre  your  "W  GtJt'errez, 
_tnat  lf  city  resources  are  involved, 


then  affirmative  marketing  is  re- 
quired." 5 

Gutierrez  also  said  the  Fair  Hous- 
mpat?"  Demg  ^submitted  to  the 
MGAD  would  have  "a  far-reaching 

^fn^umarketin8  P^gram" 
MCAD  Chairman  Alex  Rodriguez 
said  earlier  this  week  that  commu- 
nity agencies  in  minority  neighbor- 
hoods   along    with     minority 
publications  would  be  used  to  mar- 
ket the  four  units  being  set  aside  in 
the  Andrew  Square  project.  'The 
housing  is  accessible  and  there  are 
tour  units  set  aside  for  up  to  60  ap- 
plicants," he  said. 

The  condominiums,  costing 
about  $70,000,  each,  can  be 
financed  with  the  help  of  low- 
interest  loan  money  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Housing  Finance  Agen- 
cy said  Rodriguez,  emphasizing 
mat  the  Andrew  Square  units  are  lc- 

catodcosertoUphams  Comer  than 
Castle  Island. 


Several  other  housing  projects 
being  developed  in  Soulh  Sston 
from  vacant  school  buildings  al- 
neady  include  affirmative  marketing 
guidelmes^  according  to  developers 
™e  ■**"  Beyle  O'Reilly  School 
on  Dorchester  Street  near  Andrew 
Square  is  being  converted  into 
etoerly  hous.ng  with  the  assistance 
of  federal  funds.  The  developer,  the 

National  Association  of  Government 
Employees,  is  required  by  federal 
law  to  include  affirmative  action 
Plans  for  both  construction  and 
marketing. 

WhnariSi?nc!  Pr0Derties  of  the 
South  End  is  developing  both  the 
B  gelow  School  on  Vtest  Fourth 
Street  and  the  Tuckerman  School 
on  L  street  into  moderate-income 
rental  housing  units.  According  to 

2"!^^  President  Roger  Tack- 
err,  affirmative  marketing  plans  will 
be  in  place  for  both  projects 
u  Rodnguezsaidcomplaints  about 
neighborhood  only"  marketing 
plans  for  projects  in  Roxbury  have 
so  far  yielded  no  facts  to  substanti- 
ate the  allegations.  Referring  specif- 
ically to  units  being  developed  by 
the  Gamson-Trorter  Neighborhood 
Association,  he  said  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  units  are  not  open  to  all 
of  Boston's  residents. 


Restrain  the  mind  and  meditate  „„ 
your  ,,tm  inner  Self 
At  Ibv  apfiinflriate  time  with 
discipline,  allow  wttr  sense*  to 
iK'iJarm  tbeir  actions. 

— Swami  Muktananda— 
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MAYOR  ANNOUNCES  $400  MILLION  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  ON  WATERFRC 

Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  recently  announced  that  Anthony  Athanas.  owner  of 
Anthony's  Pier  4  Restaurant,  and  an  affiliate  of  the  Hyatt  Corporation  have  agreed 
to  move  forward  with  a  program  for  studying  a  $400  million  multi-use  project  on 
an  18-acre  site  adjacent  to  the  Pier  4  Restaurant,  on  Boston's  waterfront. 

The  preliminary  concept  for  the  development  includes  a  convention  hotel  with 
approximately  1 .000  rooms,  800  to  1 ,000  condominiums,  retail  shops,  office  space, 
and  eVtensive  marina  facilities 

Mayor  White,  joined  by  Mr.  Athanas  and  A  N.  Pritzker,  vice-chairman  of  the 
Hyatt  Corporation,  unveiled  preliminary  studies  for  the  proposed  development  at 
a  press  conference  attended  by  leaders  of  the  Boston  business  community. 

Under  terms  of  his  agreement  with  HBC  Associates.  Mr  Athanas  maintains 
an  ownership  interest  in  the  project,  which  covers  Piers  1,2,3,  north  of  Northern 
Avenue,  between  Pier  4  and  the  Fort  Point  Channel.  HBC  Associates  is  a  joint 
venture  of  HT-Boston,  Inc.,  the  Hyatt  affiliate,  and  Carpenter  Properties.  Inc..  a 
Boston  real  estate  firm  headed  by  Richard  Friedman  Hyatt  Hotels  Corporation 
would  manage  the  new  hotel 
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Mayor  White  said,  "The  inner  harbor, 
particularly  the  area  south  of  Fort  Point 
Channel,  is  Boston's  'New  Frontier'  for 
the  rest  of  this  century  A  city  which 
grew  up  along  the  water's  edge  is 
steadily  reclaiming  its  heritage  all  along 
the  harbor.  The  public-private  partner- 
ship we  are  launching  here  represents 
one  of  Boston's  boldest,  most  dramatic 
moves  towards  becoming  one  of  the 
great  water  cities  of  the  world. 

"Nineteen  years  ago,  when  Anthony 
Athanas  opened  Pier  4  and  began  ac- 
quiring land  in  this  area,  he  was  one  of 
the  few  people  in  town  who  could  im- 
agine a  future  for  Boston's  waterfront. 
He  was  —  he  remains  —  an  urban 
pioneer  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

"We  are  proud  and  pleased  that  Mr. 
Athanas  has  joined  forces  on  this  ex- 
citing project  with  a  fine  local  developer, 
Dick  Friedman,  and  Hyatt  Hotels,  a  firm 
known  for  the  quality  of  its  operations. 
"More  work  is  needed  to  refine  this 
initial  plan  and  to  obtain  necessary  ap- 
provals and  financing,  i  am  confident 
that  this  land,  now  vacant,  wiil  become 
a  new  and  vital  part  of  our  watertrent, 
generating  new  tax  revenues  and  new 
jobs." 

Mayor  White  noted  that  projects  of 
this  kind  proposed  for  Piers  1,2,3,  were 


important  to  the  fiscal  well-being  of 
Boston  because  new  development 
represented  the  only  means  for  the  city 
to  generate  additional  tax  revenue. 

According  to  Mr  Friedman,  "The  next 
steps  involve  working  with  public  agen- 
cies and  interested  citizen  and  business 
groups  while  seeking  financing  for  the 
project  Construction  could  start  as  soon 
as  1984.  We  also  will  be  refining  our 
master  planning  and  identifying  and 
selecting  potential  joint  venture  part- 
ners, architects,  and  contractors." 

The  conceptuat  plan  calls  for  the  ex- 
isting land  mass  to  be  altered  so  that  a 
new  cove  is  created  to  accommodate 
boats,  wharves,  water  taxis,  and  other 
marine  activities. 

The  residential  units  and  hotel  would 
occupy  the  perimeter  of  the  site  and  a 
public  walkway  will  extend  along  the 
edge  of  the  inner  cove.  In  this  way  the 
walkway  will  be  protected  from  winds  off 
the  harbor  and  provide  direct  public  ac- 
cess to  the  marina,  retail/office  space, 
housing,  and  other  amenities  that  are 
part  of  the  proposed  development. 

BRA  Director  Robert  J.  Ryan  said, 
"The  preliminary  plan  for  these  piers  is 
consistent  with  the  city's  overall  objec- 
tives for  this  area.  We  are  pleased  that 
the  initial  concept  takes  into  account  the 
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city's  desire  to  have  active  uses  and 
public  access  on  the  water's  edge. 

"We  view  this  proposal  as  the  next 
generation  ot  renewal  on  our  waterfront. 
This  project  would  continue  the  revital- 
ization  program  that  began  on  the 
downtown  waterfront  in  the  1960s  and 
continued  to  the  Charlestown  Navy 
Yard  in  the  1970s.  Now,  in  the  1980s, 
the  Fori  Point  Channel  is  reaching 
maturity.  We  see  a  wide  range  of  public 
and  private  investments  moving  towards 
this  pari  of  the  harbor  We  think  this  pro- 
posal will  become  a  focal  point  within 
this  context  of  change." 

Ryan  cited  the  following  development 
activities  in  describing  changes  under 
way  or  proposed  for  the  Boston  water- 
front: 

•  the  emergence  of  Museum  Wharf, 
with  the  Children's  Museum  and  the 
Museum  of  Transportation,  as  major 
regional  attractions; 

•  the  conversion  of  the  first 
warehouse  building  on  Fort  Point  Chan- 
nel (Sleeper  Street)  to  residential 
condominiums; 

•  the  $12  million  rehabilitation  of  the 
Boston  Fish  Pier  by  Massport; 

•  the  $100  million  conversion  of  Com- 
monwealth Pier  to  Boscom.  a  high-tech 

(Continued  on  neil  page) 
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(Continued  Horn  previous  page) 

marketplace/exhibition  hall,  by  Fidelity 
Management; 

•  approval  of  the  initial  design  for  the 
new  Northern  Avenue  bridge,  to  be  con- 
structed in  1983; 

•  the  proposed  Seaport  Access 
Road,  which  will  provide  a  new  link  be- 
tween the  industrial  and  port  areas  of 
South  Boston  and  the  regional  highway 
network; 

•  The  renovation  of  office  buildings 
on  Atlantic  Avenue,  including  Russia 
Wharf,  the  former  Sheraton  Building, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Bain  Com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  BRA's  proposed 
development  of  new  housing  on  Rowe's 
and  Foster's  wharves; 

•  Development  of  the  new 
Transportation  Center  at  South  Station 
by  the  MBTA,  with  air-rights  develop- 
ment by  the  BRA; 

•  Construction  of  the  $100  million, 
forty-story  office  tower  in  Dewey  Square 
by  Rose  Associates  and  Metropolitan 
Life. 

Mr.  Pritzker,  whose  firms  operate  over 
100  hotels,  said,  "We  are  delighted  to 
have  reached  an  agreement  with  An- 
thony Athanas  because  his  site  was 
always  our  first  choice  for  a  hotel  in 
Boston.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  in- 
terested in  Boston  for  many  years.  We 
were  offered  many  sites  in  the  city,  but 
we  insisted  on  the  site  that  was  consis- 
tent with  Hyatt's  tradition  of  quality." 

Richard  L.  Schulze,  vice-president  for 
development  of  Hyatt,  said,  "We  view 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  area  as  one 
which  provides  a  unique  opportunity.  It 
is  rare  to  find  a  large,  vacant  site  that's 
so  close  to  downtown.  We  are  trying  to 
develop  a  concept  that  takes  full  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  most  attractive  har- 
bors in  the  world. 

"Creating  a  new  cove,  for  instance, 
adds  substantially  to  the  water  frontage 
and  water  area  of  the  site.  We  hope  to 
utilize  the  harbor  as  a  means  of 
transportation,  with  direct  water  taxi  ser- 
vice between  the  proposed  develop- 
ment, Logan  International  Airport,  and 
points  downtown." 

Schulze  expressed  confidence  that 
the  growth  of  Boston's  convention  and 
tourist  business  would  create  the  need 
for  additional  hotel  rooms  committed  or 
under  construction.  The  increase  in  the 
supply  of  first-class  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, particularly  in  a  city  as  appealing 


as  Boston,  should  attract  new  associa- 
tion and  group  business  to  the  market  " 

Initial  master  planning  for  the  project 
was  carried  out  by  a  joint  venture  of 
Hellmuth,  Obata  and  Kassabaum  of 
New  York  and  the  SWA  Group  in 
Boston. 

The  environmental  review  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Boston  office  of  Skid- 
more,  Owings  and  Merrill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horan  of  Meredith  & 
Grew  was  the  consultant  for  Mr. 
Athanas  in  the  negotiations  and 
agreement. 
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Boston  Waterfront  Development 


(Continued  From  POge'l) 
ate,  and  Carpenter  Properties, 
Inc.,  a  Boston  reaJ  estate  firm 
headed  by  Richard  Friedman. 
The  planned  development  would 
surpass  the  $318  million  €opley 
Place  project  as  the  largest  pri- 
vately funded  project  ever  un- 
dertaken in  the  city. 

Athanas  said  that  his  interest 
in  the  waterfront  area  began  in 
the  1950s.  He  bought  Pier  4,  he 
said,  21  years  ago,  which  was 
later  developed  into  his  famous 
Pier  4  Restaurant.  Shortly  there- 
after, he  purchased  Piers  3,  2, 
and  1,  which  are  north  of  North- 
ern Avenue  between  Pier  4  and 


Fort  Point  Channel.  The  land  is 
currently  used  as  a  parking  lot. 
Project  C«fled  A  "New  Frontier" 
For  Boston 
For  the  past  year,  involved 
private  parties  have  been  dis- 
cussing concepts  and  designs  for 
the  proposed  project.  Unveiling 
the  preliminary  studies  for  the 
proposed    development    were 
Athanas;  Friedman;  Robert  Ry- 
an, director  of  the  Boston  Redev- 
elopment Authority  (BRA);  A.N. 
Pritzker,   vice  chairman  of  the 
Hyatt  Corporation,  and  Richard 
Sehulze,  vice  president  for  de- 
velopment of  Hyatt. 

The  plan  calls  for  creating  a 
new  cove  to  accommodate  boats. 


I 


Pictured  is  a  scale  model  of  the  proposed  $400  million 
hotel-condomvnium- office  community  along  Northern  Avenue  on 
Boston's  waterfront.  The  preliminary  plans  include  a  1,000-room 
Hyatt  Hotel,  800  to  1,000  condominiums,  retail  shops,  office  space  and 
extensive  marina  facilities. 


Discussing  the  MOO  million  plan  for  the  Boston  waterfront  development  are  \l  to  r]:  Richard  Friedman 
of  Carpenter  Properties;  A.N.  Pritzker,  vice  chairman  of  the  Hyatt  Corporation;  Boston  Mayor  Kevin 
White;  Anthony  Athanas  of  Anthony's  Fine  Restaurants,  and  Robert  FarreU  and  Robert  Ryan,  both  of 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 


wharves,  water  taxis  to  trans- 
port hotel  guests  to  and  from 
Logan  Airport  and  other  marine 
activities. 

The  residential  units  and 
hotel  will  occupy  the  perimeter 
of  the  site  and  a  public  walkway 
will  extend  along  the  edge  of  the 
inner  cove.  Officials  said  that  the 
walkway  will  be  protected  from 
winds  off  the  harbor  and  provide 
direct  public  amenities  that  are 
part  of  the  proposed  develop- 
ment. 

Ryan  said  that  this  project  is 
the  biggest  effort  yet  to  revive 
Boston's  waterfront. 

Project  Could  Be  Completed 
By  1986 

According  to  Ryan,  the  city 
could  expect  from  $10  million  to 
$14  million  annually  in  taxes 
from  this  project. 

The  project  won't  be  complet- 
ed until  1986  or  1987,  Ryan 
stressed. 

Ryan  said  that  the  next  12 
to  18  months  will  be  dedicated  to 
planning  with  a  possible  ground 
breaking  in  1984.  The  construc- 
tion process  would  take  two 
years,  he  said. 


"This  plan  has  no  public  affir- 
mation or  approval.  It  now  has  to 
go  through  public  processes  at 
the  city  and  state  levels.  There 
are  still  questions  regarding 
transportation  and  environmen- 
tal and  public  spaces,"  he  said. 

The  architect  and  construc- 
tion companies  for  the  project 
have  not  yet  been  selected.  As 
far  as  the  project's  financing  is 
concerned,  only  "very  prelimin- 
ary discussions"  have  been  held, 
Friedman  said. 

Hyatt  Corp.  Had  Its  Eye  On  Site 
For  Years 

Said  Schulze  of  the  Hyatt, 
"This  site  allows  us  to  combine  a 
number  of  concepts  into  one 
hotel."  Hyatt  currently  operates 
65  hotels  in  the  United  States 
with  six  more  under  construc- 
tion and  scheduled  to  open 
through  1983. 

"It  would  be  a  place  where 
New  Englanders  would  come  for 
the  weekend.  It  would  be  a 
resort,"  Schulze  said.  In  addition 
to  1,000  rooms,  Schulze  said  that 
the  new  Hyatt  wotfd  contain 
convention  and  meetng  rooms. 
"We  believe  it's  thismulit-facet- 


ed  approach  that  will  make  it  a 
special  hotel,"  he  said. 

The  Hyatt  Corp.,  which  has  a 
hotel  in  Cambridge,  has  been  in- 
terested in  opening  a  property  in 
Boston  for  several  years. 

"We  are  delighted  to  have 
reached  an  agreement  with  An- 
thony Athanas  because  his  site 
was  always  our  first  choice  for  a 
hotel  in  Boston,"  said  Pritzker, 
vice  chairman  of  Hyatt  Corp. 
"We  have,  in  fact,  been  inter- 
ested in  Boston  for  many  years. 
We  were  offered  many  sites  in 
the  city,  but  we  insisted  on  the 
site  that  was  consistent  with 
Hyatt's  tradition  of  quality,"  he 
said. 

No  Conflict  Between  Hyatt  Plan 
And  Boston's  Hotel  Development 

Ryan  said  that  the  Hyatt  plan 
would  not  be  "competing"  with 
the  13  new  hotels  currently  un- 
der construction  in  Boston, 
which  will  offer  4,000  new  rooms. 
Ryan  said  that  the  Hynes  Audi- 
torium expansion  project  will 
continue,  bringing  in  the  con- 
vention business  needed  to  fill 
the  new  hotel  rooms. 


$700m  master  plan 

is  presented  for 
Ft  Point  Channel 


By  Anthony  «£  Yudttf 
Globe  Staff 

International^  knewn  architect  Ce- 
sar Pelfi  of  New  S&wen  has  presented  for 
Boston's  review  a  preliminary  master 
plan  for  a  $70®  million,  mixed-use  pro- 
ject on  an  18-acre  waterfront  site  along 
Northern  avenue  in.  the  Fort"  Point  Chan- 
net  area. 

The  plan,  containing  more  than  5 
million  square  feet,  includes  a  1000- room 
Hyatt  Hotel,  a  public  waterfront  park 
and  promenades,  apartments,  retail 
stores,  restaurants  and  office  buildings 

The  plan  represents,  the  first  serious 
site  and  building  proposal  for  the  so- 
called  "fan  pier"  section,  consisting  of 
Piers  I  through  3  adjacent  to  Anthony* 
Pier  4  Restaurant,  since  it  was  an- 
nounced in  April  1982  that  Hyatt  Hotel 
Corp.  and  Anthony  Athaoas  were  Jointly 
considering  a  major  hotel  project  here. 
Athanas,  who  owns  Pier  4  and  the  res- 
taurant of  Che  sane  name  alto 


Piers  1  through  3,  IThe  contour  of  the 
piers  form  a  curve  along  Fort  Point 
Channel  and  the  harbor  that  looks  like  a 
fan,  hence  the  term  Tan  piers"  for  the 
sttel. 

Athanas,  the  Hyatt  Hotel  Corp.  and 
Carpenter  Properties,  Inc..  a  Boston  real 
estate  firm  headed  by  Richard  Frtedman, 
are  the  joint  developers  Pefflt  Is  the  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  Vale  architectural 
school. 

In)  addition  to  Petli's  concept  for  Piers 
1-3,  Boston  architects  Jung  Bra nnen  As- 
sociates are  also  pla  n  n  I  ng  a  developmen  t 
on  Pier  4  for  A tha  nas  that  would  include 
a  300-room  hotel,  750  apartments,  a 
55,Qfle-SG,uare-foot  restaurant.  13.500 
square  feet  of  retail  space  and  a  1500-car 
garage.  The  total  project  would  be  done 
in  several  phases. 

The  PeJtt  concept  for  Piers  L-&  in- 
cludes- almost  three  acres  of  landscaped 
and  heavily  treed  public  open  space  and 
pedestrian  walks.  There  is  one  central 


Marc  Webb,  assistant  director  for  planning  and  zoning,  examine  model  of  notei 
office,  apartment  project  planned  for  fan  pier  along  Ft.  Point  rhawneft 
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pubMc  park,  roughly  triangular  in  shape. 
set  back  from  the  waterfront  at  a  corner 
of  the  development  site  where  Fort  Point 
Channel  empties  into  the  harbor.  A  pub- 
lic promenade  traverses  the  total  perim- 
eter of  the  project  along  the  water's  edge. 
The  design  concept,  which  is  expected 
to  come  under  rigid  scrutiny  by  the  city 
and  civic  groups  in  coming  months,  fo- 
cuses on  development  of  a  waterfront 
'island." 

The  island  is  to  be  formed  by  dredgfng 
a  9f>foet  wfde  '  canal"  strip  further  in- 
land along  the  three  piers  below  North- 
ern avenue,  thus  eliminating;2.aacres.ef 
land.  The  canal  will  separate  the  island 
from  a  line  of  five  office  and  retail  build- 
ings along  Northern  avenue. 

The  island  itself  houses  the  hotel  com- 
plex, park  and  three  apartment  build- 
ings containing  600 dwetttag  units  in  2Q- 
.  23-  and  26-story  buildings.  Retail  out- 
lets line  the  proposed  promenade. 

The  island  fs  bridgxi  by  two  streets» 
which  would  become  extensions  of  exist- 
ing Pittsburgh  and  Fa-rnsworth  streets 
in.  Fort  Point  Channel,  said  Robert 
Kroin,  chief  senior  architect  for  the  Boa- 
ton  Redevelopment  Authority.  1 

"Sending  these  streets  into  the  wa- 
terfront gives  a  sense  of  making  the  pro- 
ject part  of  the  city  rather  thai*  a  sepa- 
rate entity."  Rroin  said 

The  PeBl  plan  places  the  Hyatt  hotel 
a  long  one  side  of  the  extended  Pittsburgh, 
street,  and,  open  water  on  the  other  side, 
where  a  Fnartraa  is  contemplated.  The  ho- 
tel consists  of  a  low- rise  rectangular  base 
connected!  by  a  35-story  hotel  tower  ok 
the  waterfront  side  and  a  E6rsfc>ry  hotel 


section  on  the  opposite  inland  side  of  the 
base  facing  the  new  canal.  On  the  other 
side  of  Pittsburgh  street  are  two  apart- 
ment towers.  The  third  apartment  tower 
is  east  of  the  new  Farnsworth  street. 
Whether  the  apartment  would  be  rental 
units  or  condominiums  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  according  to  BRA  officiate. 

The  five  office  and  retail  buildings 
along  Northern  avenue  and  the  new  ca- 
naftare  5  13.  16.  19  and  20  stories  high. 
There  is  parking  below  ground  level  for 
224»  cars  on  Piers  1-3. 

The  total  project  in  the  preliminary 
plan  shows  5.7  million  square  feet  of 
botltfing  space  for  Piers  1-3  including 
the  Pter  4  development,  the  total  is  5.9 
million  square  feet. 

Mare  Webb,  BRA  assistant  director 
for  planning  and  zoning,  said  Pefll  incor- 
porated the  BftAs  Harborpark  open 
space  planning  study  his  preliminary  de- 
sign study. 

The  Harborpark  plan,  which  man- 
dates pubfrr  open  space  along  much  of 
Boston's  waterfront,  was  completed  ear- 
lier this-  year  under  orders  of  the  BRA  s 
incoming  director  Stephen  F.  Coyle. 

According  to  Kroin.  the  plan  repre- 
sents the  first  time  that  an  architect  has 
laid  out  the  open  space  concept  before 
stting  buildings.  Kroin  said  the  BRA  de- 
sign staff  hekf  a  number  of  meetings 
with  Perk  to  explain  the  Harborpark  con- 
cept. 

Asfced-  to  comment  on  the  initial  PeHi 
plan,  Coyle  said,  "We  are  not  suggesting 
tifca*  we  endorse  the  plan,  but  we  are  en- 
couraged that  they  are  taking  a  serious 
WVATF.  Page  A26  ^ 
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Architect's  sketch  shows  park  proposed  for  piers  along  Fort  Point 
part  of  $700-million  development  project. 


las 


Architect  Cesar  Peffi's  site  plan  for  Port  Point  Channel  tan  pier  consists  of 
three  piers  adjacent  to  Anthony's-  Pier  4  Restaurant.  Building  Menth^catma:  A. 
Office  buildings.  &  Hyatt  Bote*  complex.  C.  Apartments.  D.  Pack  which  incJmies 
tree-lined  promenade  around  the  sfte.  Mot  shown  is  f ourth  pier  (to  te*  -* 
na)  where  additional  hotel,  apartment  and  retail  development  is i 
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A  $400m  harbor  plan  unveiled 


■  WATERFRONT 

Continued  from  Page  21 

But  he  expressed  confidence  that  financing 
would  be  obtained  and  the  project  would  be 
completed. 

Richard  L.  Schulze,  vice  president  for  devel- 
opment at  the  Hyatt  Corp..  said  that  the  hotel 
chain  chose  the  area  because  "it  is  rare  to  find  a 
large,  vacant  site  that's  so  close  to  downtown. 
\^The  creation  of  the  new  Inlet.  Schulze  said. 


would  add  ••substantially  to  the  water  frontage 
area  of  the  site.  And  we  hope  to  utilize  the  har- 
bor as  a  means  of  transportation.'" 

Richard  L.  Friedman,  president  of  Carpenter 
Properties,  said  that  if  all  goes  as  planned,  con- 
struction could  begin  as  soon  as  1984. 

Robert  Ryan,  deputy  mayor  for  development 
and  head  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Author- 
ity indicated  a  long  period  of  design  review 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  city  and  changes  in 
the  original  concept  probably  would  be  recom- 
mended. 
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H400m 
plan  for 
harbor 
unveiled 


By  John  Dillon 
Contributing  Reporter         t 

Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  today  an: 
nounced  preliminary  building  plans  for  a 
$400  million  development  on  a  now-va- 
cant, 18-acre  site  on  Boston's  waterfront 
between  the  Fort  Point  Channel  and 
Anthony's  Pier  4  Restaurant. 

The  proposed  project.  Including  a  1000- 
room  Hyatt  convention  hotel.  1000  water- 
front  condominiums,  retail  shops,  office 
space  and  a  marina,  was  outlined  at  the . 
Pier  Four  Restaurant 'before  an  invited 
group  of  the  city's  business  and  govern- 
ment leaders. 

The  project,  described  at  this  stage  as  a 
preliminary  study,  would  be  sited  on  the 
South  Boston  side  of  Fort  Point  Channel 
overlooking  Boston  Harbor  -  on  larfd 
owned  by  Anthony  Athanas,  owner  of  tlje 
Pier  Four.  '.  '. 

HBC  Associates,  a  partnership  consist- 
ing of  Athanas.  the  Hyatt  Corp.  based  fri 
Rosemont,  111.,  and  the  locally-based  Car- 
penter Properties,  Inc.,  headed  by  Richard 
Friedman,  is  the  development  entity. 

White  called  the  proposed  complex  "a 
new  and  vital  part  of  our  waterfront,  gen- 
erating new  tax  revenues  and  new  Jobs. 

When  completed  the  anticipated  tax 
yield  to  the  city  could  total  betweeen  $10 
million  to  $14  million,  said  White.  Tfte 
project  would  provide  hundreds  of  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  Jobs  as  well  for  Bee- 
ton  residents,  he  said.  -  r 

"The  public-private  partnership  we  are 
launching  today  represents  one  of  Bos- 
ton's boldest,  most  dramatic  moves^jor 
wards  becoming  one  of  the  great  water 
cities  of  the  world."  White  said.  .•;- 

However,  he  said,  "More  work  is  need- 
ed to  refine  this  initial  plan  and  to  obtain 
nfTPssarv  aotirovals  and  financing." 


The  plan  calls  for  the  reshaping  ofthe 
land  mass  comprising  Piers  1 ,  2  and  3  into 
a  multi-building  complex  -  resembling  the 
Jaws  of  a  partly-opened  cresrent  wrench  - 
that  Juts  out  into  Boston  Inner  Harbor, 
creating  a  new  cove  to  accommodate 
wharves  and  marine  traffic.  A  public 
walkway  would  be  constructed  along  the 
Inner  perimeter  of  the  cove. 

Planned  water  taxi  service  would  ori- 
ent the  hotel  toward  I.ogan  Airport  and 
the  tourist  Industry,  said  White. 

Joining  White  for  the  announcement 
was  A.N.  Prltzker.  vice  chairman  of  the 
Hyatt  Corp. 

Prltzker,  a  member  of  a  prominent 
family  with  varied  national  industrial 
holdings,  said  much  work  has  to  be  done 
before  the  project  becomes  a  reality  and 
the  developers  must  obtain  financing  com- 
mitments In  what  is  currently  a  difficult 
financial  market. 
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They  cover  the  Waterfront 

Pru  will  ] 
Anthony': 

by  Jeff  Zimman 
Journal  Staff 


The  financial  backer  was  not  in  attendance  last 
week  when  city  officals  and  business  investors  met 
to  unveil  a  $400  million  hotel-condominium-office 
development  plan  for  an  underutilized  waterfront 
site  in  the  Fort  Point  Channel  area,  adjacent  to  the 
Pier  4  restaurant. 

The  developers  present  for  the  announcement 
were  Anthony  Athanas  of  Pier  4,  A.N.  Pritzker  of 
Hyatt  Hotels  and  Richard  Friedman  of  Carpenter 
Properties. 

The  developers  admit  that  it  is  a  difficult  time  in 
the  financial  markets,  and  said  financing  for  the 
dty's  most  ambitious  development  project  to  date 

^d  not  been- fully  worked  out.  However,  a  close 
associate  of  Athanas  told  the  Boston  Business 
Journal  financing  will  be  arranged  through  the  New 
Jersey-based  Prudential  Insurance  Company. 

This  source  related  the  following  anecdote:  A.N. 
Pritzker,  vice  chairman  of  the  Pritzker-family-held 
Hyatt  Hotel  chain,  brought  the  president  of  Pruden- 
tial to  one  of  the  final  negotiating  sessions  to  prove  to 
Athanas,  who  owns  most  of  the  land  to  be  deve- 
loped, that  Hyatt  was  serious  and  would  have  no 
trouble  getting  financing  through  Prudential. 

As  the  story  goes,  once  the  session  was  wrapping 
up,  Pritzker  turned  to  the  president  of  the  Pru  and 
asked,  "Whose  jet  did  we  come  in,  yours  or  mine?" 

Yours,"  he  was  told.  Then  Pritzker  turned  to 
Athanas,  as  though  such  confusions  are  a  part  of 
everyday  life,  and  explained,  "You  know  those 
727s-they  all  look  alike." 

While  the  exact  financing  is  as  up  in  the  air  as 
either  man's  jet,  the  word  is  Prudential  will  back  the 
project.  Prudential  and  Hyatt  have  a  special  relation- 
bhip  that  has  involved  financing  for  many  hotels, 
including  the  Hyatt  in  Cambridge.  If  a  project  gets 
Hyatt's  approval,  it  gets  Prudential's  backing. 

That  said,  it  looks  very  likely  the  project  will 
proceed,  despite  the  downturn  in  construction  else- 
where. It  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  1986  or 
'987. 

The  project  calls  for  turning  the   18.5-acre  site 
between  Pier  4  and  the  Northern  Avenue  Bridge, 
which  is  now  an  amalgam  of  billboards,  parking  lots 
and  chain  link  fences,  into: 
•  A  1000-room  Hyatt  convention  hotel  complex; 


•  A  300,000  square  foot  office  building  with  garuges; 

•  A  cluster  of  30-story  luxury  condominium  towers 
surrounded  by  condo-townhouses  along  the  fanned 
edge  of  Piers  1,  2  and  3,  making  for  some  800-1000 
units; 

•  A  marina  to  be  created  by  dredging  in  from  the 
harbor  through  an  existing  parking  lot; 

•  Some  50,000-100,000  square  feet  of  retail  space 
along  that  marina; 

•  And  an  ampitheater  at  water's  edge  for  public 
events. 

Mayor  Kevin  White,  on  hand  for  the  announce- 
ment, lauded  the  development  area  as  "the  new 
frontier"  of  Boston's  building  boom.  Boston  Redeve- 
lopment Authority  Director  Bob  Ryan  called  it  "the 
next  generation"  of  the  city's  renewal. 

It  is  the  most  ambitious  project  since  the  $318 
million  Copley  Place  now  under  construction.  Once 

completed,  the  Hyatt  complex  should  pay  an  esti- 
mated $10  million-$14  million  annually  in  taxes. 

According  to  Ryan  of  the  BRA,  no  public  funds  are 
contemplated  for  the  project,  though  some  federal 
money  may  be  sought  for  street  work  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  more  intriguing  aspects  of  the  project  is 
a  plan  for  water  taxis  tying  the  Hyatt  to  the  airport 
and  downtown. 

That  and  other  aspects  of  the  development  will  be 
a  part  of  the  public  review  over  the  next  12-18 
months  before  construction  begins. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  announcement  of  this 
new  phase  in  the  waterfront  development,  another 
waterfront  project  was  officially  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public. 

On  Thursday,  developer  Mort  Zuckerman  opened 
the  doors  to  the  Marriott  Long  Wharf  Hotel. 

The  Marriott  Long  Wharf  has  400  "deluxe"  guest 
rooms,  five  conference  rooms,  10  meeting  suites  and 
larger  spaces  available  for  convention  groups.  It  also 
contains  a  health  club.  Valet  parking  for  guests  is  a 
stiff  $10,  while  coat-and-hat  checking,  at  least  at  the 
inaugural  festivities,  was  a  deluxe  $1.50. 
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The  new  Marriott  Long  Wharf  Hotel,  now  open  for  business 


The  hotel  was  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $45 
million.  Room  rates  begin  at  590/single,  to  a  high  of 
$13(Wdouble.  Suites  are  from  $250-650,  with  the 
Presidential  Suite  at  the  top  end  of  that  ticket. 

Referring  to  the  innovative  "open  space"  design  of 
the  hotel,  J.  Willard  Marriott,  founder  and  chairman 
of  the  Marriott  Corp.,  said— in  jest— at  the  opening 
ceremonies:  "I  think  we  could  have  had  more  rooms 
and  less  space.  But  he— Aldo  Cossutta— was  the 
architect.  We'll  make  do  with  the  few  rooms  that  we 
have." 

Marriott  wasn't  the  only  pundit  in  attendance. 
Said  Mayor  Kevin  H.  White,  responding  to 
Marriott's  comment  that  he  wanted  to  "thank 
Mayor  White  .  .  .  he's  a  terrific  guy  no  matter  what 
those  other  guys  say  ..." 

"Those  other  guys  are  oniv  the  voters." 


Planner's  vision  of  the  $400  million  develop- 
ment on  Piers  1,  2,  3. 
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Mayor  Announces 
Development  Plan  On 


O  Waterfront 


BOSTON'S  NEW  FRONTIER- 

Chl^fd  $4°°   1?\[,ion   development  along   Boston's   Fort   Point 

Mayor  White  said,  "The 


Mayor  Kevin  FT.  White 

has  announced  that 
Anthony  Athanas,  owner) 
of  Anthony's  Pier  4; 
Restaurant,  and  an  affil-{ 
iate  of  the  Hyatt  Corpora- 1 
tion  have  agreed  to  move! 
forward  with  a  program } 
for  studying  a-  $4001 
million  multi-use  project] 
on  an  18  acre  site  adjacent  I 
to  the  Pier  4  Restaurant,- 
on  Boston's  waterfront. — j 
The  preliminary  con 


Mayor  White,  joined  by 
Mr.  Athanas  and  A.  N. 
Pritzker,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Hyatt  Corporation, 
unveiled  preliminary 
studies  for  the  proposed 
development  at  a  press 
conference  attended  by 
leaders^  of.  the  Boston 
business  community. 

Under  terms  of  his 
agreement  with  HBC 
Associates,  Mr.  Athanas 
maintains  an  ownership 


cept  for  the  development!   interest    in    the    project 


includes  a  convention 
hotel  with  approximately 
1000  rooms,  800  to  1000 
condominiums,  retail 
shops,  office  space  and 
extensivemarina  facili- 
ties. 


which  covers  Piers  1,  2,  3, 
north  of  Northern  Ave- 
nue, between  Piers  4  and 
the  Fort  Point  Channel. 
HBC  Associates  is  a  joint 
venture  of  HT-Boston, 
Inc.,  the  Hyatt  affiliate, 
and  Carpenter  Properties, 
Inc.,  a  Boston  real  estate 
firm  headed  by  Richard 
Friedman.  Hyatt  Hotels 
Corporation  would  man- 
age the  new  hotel. 


inner  harbor,  particularly 
the  area  south  of-  Fort 
Point  Channel,  is  Bos- 
ton's 'New  Frontier'  for 
the  rest  of  this  century.  A 
city  which  grew  up^along 
the    wate*i»^  edge  *»» 

steadily,r£clailM3^  H*  .«•■*  " 
ing  its  heritage  all  along 
the  harbor.  And  the 
public-private  partner- 
ship-we  are  launching 
today  represents  one  of 
Boston's  boldest,  most 
dramatic  moves  towards 
becoming  one  of  the  great 
water  cities  of  the  world. 

"Ninteen  years  ago, 
when  Anthony  Athanas 
opened  Pier  4,  and  began 
acquiring  land  in  this 
area,  he  was  one  of  the  few 
people  in  town  who  could 
imagine  a  future  for 
Boston's  waterfront.  He 
was  — he  remains-  -an 
urban  pioneer  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 
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"We  are  proud  and 
pleased  that  Mr.  Athanas 
has  joined  forces  with  a 
fine  local  developer,  Dick 
Friedman,  and  Hyatt 
Hotels,  a  firm  known  for 
the  quality  of  its  oper- 
tions,  on  this  exciting 
project. 

"More  work  is  needed  to 
refine  this  initial  plan  and 
to  obtain  necessary 
approvls  and  financing. 
And  I  am  confident  that- 
this  land,  now  vacant,  will 
become  a  new  and  vital 
part  of  our  waterfront, 
generating  new  tax  reve- 
nuesand  new  jobs." 

Mayor  White  noted  that 
projects  of  this  kind 
proposed  for  Piers  1,  2,  3, 
were  important  to  the 
fiscal  well-being  of  Boston 
because  new  development 
represented  the  only 
means  for  the  city  to 
generate  additional  tax 
revenue. 

According;  to  Mr. 
Friedman,  "The  next 
steps  involve  working 
with  public  agencies  and 
interested  citizen  and 
business  groups  while 
seeking  financing  for  the 
project.  Construction 
could  start  as  soon  as 
1984.  We.  also  will  be 
refining  our  master  plan* 
ning  and  identifying  and 
selecting  potential  joint 
venture  partners,  archi- 
tects, and  contrac- 
tors." 

The  conceptual  plan 
calls  for  the  existing  land 
mass  to  be  altered  so  that 
a  new  cove  is  created  to 
accomodate  boats,  whar- 
ves, water  taxis  and  other 
marine  activities.  , 

The  residential  units 
and  hotel  would  occupy 
the  perimeter  of  the  site 

nd  a  public  walkway  will 
e  protected  from  winds 

off  the  harbor  and  provide 
direct  public  access  to  the 
marina,  retail  office 
space,  housing,  and  other 
amenities  that  are  part  of 
the  proposed  develop- 
ment. 


-gRADirector  Robert  J. 
RyansaTd,  "The  prelimi- 
nary plan  for  these  piers  is 
consistent  with  the  city's 
overall  objectives  for  this 
area.  We  are  pleased  that 
the  initial  concept  takes 
into  account  the  city's  . 
desire  to  have  active  uses 
and  public  access  on  the 
water's  edge. 

"We  view  this  proposal 
as  the  next  generation  of 
renewal  on  our  water- 
front. This  project  would 
continue  the  revitaliza- 
tion  program  that  began' 
on  the  downtown  water- 
front in  the  1960's  and  ! 
continued  to  the  Charles- 
town  Navy  Yard  in  the' 
oti&lQ'sr.  Now,  in  the  19***^ 
the  Fort  Point  Channel  is  " 
reaching  maturity.  We  see 
a  wide  range  of  public  and 
private  investments 
moving  towards  this  part 
of  the  harbor.  And  we 
think  this  proposal  will 
become  a  focal  point 
within  this  context  of 
change." . 

Ryan  cited  the  follow- 
ing   development    activi- 
ties in  describing  changes 
underway  or  proposed  for- 
the  Boston  waterfront. 

.The  emergence  of 
Museum  Wharf,  with  the 
Children's  Museum  and 
the  Museum  of  Transpor- 
tation, as  major  regional 
attractions. 

.The  conversion  of  the 
first  warehouse  building 
on  Fort  Point  Channel 
(Sleeper  Street)  to  residen- 
tial condominiums. 

.The  $12  million  reha- 
bilitation of  the  Boston 
Fish  Pier  by  Massport. 

.The  $100  million 
conversion  of  Common- 
wealth Pier  to  Boscom,  a 
high-tech  marketpla- 
ce/exhibition hall,  by 
Fidelty  Management. 

.Approval  of  the  initial 
design  for  the  new 
Northern  Avenue  bridge, 
to  be  constructed  in  1983. 


.The  proposed  Seaport 
Access  Road,  which  will 
provide  a  new  link 
between  the  industrial 
and  port  areas  of  South 
Boston  and  the  regional 
highway  network./ 

The  renovation  of  office 
buildings  on  Atlantic 
Avenue,  including  Russia 
Wharf,  the  former  Shera- 
ton Building  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bain 
Company,  as  well  as  the 
BRA's  proposed  develop- 
ment of  new  housing  on 
Rowe's  and  Foster's 
wharves. 

.Pevelo-pment  of  the 
new  Transportation 
Center  at  South  Station 
by  the  MBTA,  with  air- 
rights  development  by  the 
BRA. 

.Construction  of  the 
$100  million,  40-story 
office  tower  in  Dewey 
Square  by  Rose  Asso- 
ciates and  Metropolitan 
Life. 

Mr.  Pritzker,  whose 
firms  operate  over  100 
hotels,  said,  "We  are 
delighted  to  have  reached 
an  agreement  with 
Anthony  Athanas  be- 
cause his  site  was  always 
our  first  choice  for  a  hotel 
in  Boston.     We  have    in 


fact,  been  interested  in 
Boston  for  many  years. 
We  were  offered  many 
sites  in  the  city,  but  we 
insisted  on  the  site  that 
was  consistent  with 
Hyatt's  tradition  ■  of 
quality." 

Richard  L.  Schulze,  vice 
president  for  development 
of  Hyatt,  said,  "We  view 
the  Fort  Point  Channel 
area  as  one  which' 
provides  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  rare  to  find  a 
large,  vacant  site  that's  so 
close  to  downtown.  We  are 
trying  to  develop  a 
concept  that  takes  full 
advantage  of  one  of  the 
most  attractive  harbors  in 
the  world. 


"Creating  a  new  cove, 

for     instance,     adds 

substantially  to  the  water 

frontage  and  water  area  of 

the  site.    And  we  hope  to 

utilize   the    harbor   as   a 

(-mean*  *>£  transportation, 

I  with,  direct    water    taxi 

service  Jaefrween     the 

proposed   development, 

Logan     International 

Airport    and    points  • 

downtown." 

Schulze   expressed 
confidence   that   the 
growth    of    Boston's 
convention  and  tourist 
business  would  create  the 
I  need  for  additional  hotel 
rooms  committed  or  under 
construction.        The 
increase  in  the  supply  of 
first   class   hotel   accom- 
modations, particular  in  a 
city    as    appealing    as 
Boston,   should   attract 
new    association    and 
group  business   to  the 
market." 

Initial  master  planning 
for  the  project  was  carried 
out  by  a  joint  venture  of 
Hellmuth,  Obata  and 
Kassabaum  of  New  York 
and  the  SWA  Group  in 
Boston. 

The  environmental 
review  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Boston  office  of 
Skidmore,  Owings  and 
Merrill. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horan  of 
Meridith  &  Grew  was  the 
consultant  for  Mr. 
Athanas  in  the  negotia- 
tions and  agreement. J 
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^Athanas,  Hyatt  Corp.  Plan  ®400  M^ 
Boston  Waterfront  Development 

Anthony   Athanas   is  one   of 
the  country's   best-known    res 


taurateurs  with  his  Pier  4  Res- 
taurant on  Boston's  waterfront. 
Now  he  is  aiming  to  be  Boston's 
biggest  developer  with  a  pro- 
posed $400  million  hotel  condo- 
minium-office community  along 
Northern  Avenue  of  Boston's 
waterfront. 

At  a  recent  news  conference 
at  Pier  4,  Athanas,  city  officials 
and  officials  from  Hyatt  Corpora- 
tion announced  preliminary  plans 
to  develop  18.5  acres  at  the  edge 
of  Boston  Harbor  between  Pier  4 

£ 


and  the  Northern  Avenue 
Bridge.  Plans  include  a  1,000 
room  Hyatt  Hotel,  800  to  1,000 
condominiums,  retail  shops,  of- 
fice space  and  extensive  marina 
facilities.  Athanas  owns  Piers  1, 
2  and  3,  prime  waterfront  prop-  \ 
erty4  which  are  adjacent  to  Pier  4 
and  included  in  the  plan. 

Under  terms  of  his  agree- 
ment with  HBC  Associates.  Ath- 
anas maintain*  an  ownership 
interest  in.  die  .project.  HBC 
Associates  is  a  joint  venture  of 
HT- Boston,  Inc.,  the  Hyatt  affili 
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